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PRINCE'S SUMMER CLUB, 


§,RINCE’S SKATING CLUB will be open until 
August as a SUMMER CLUB. Ladies as well 
as Gentlemen can be elected as Members. 


The Club will be open every Week Day from 10,30 
a.m. until 8 p.m., and on Sundays from 4 p.m. until 8 p.m. 
Luncheons and Teas will be provided, Newspapers, Periodi- 
cals, and all the requisites of a First-class Club. 


There will be Music on Wednesday and Sunday After- 
noons, from 5 till 7. Concerts will be given to the extent 
they may be encouraged. A Ball Room Parquet Floor is to 
be laid down in the Grand Hall, and Dancing Music will be 
provided on suitable evenings. Members will be able to in- 
vite their friends to the Club Dances by means of Vouchers, 
and they can hire the Hall for Private Balls or Concerts. 


It is hoped that the Club will become a rendezvous for 
Bicyclists. Special arrangements will be made for the care 
and repair of their Machines. 


The Rules of the Skating Club in regard to the Election 
of Members will be adhered to. The Skating Club will re- 
open in October. 


For further particulars, apply to— 


Mr. PAGE, Sub-Manager, 
Prince’s Skating Club, 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 


The Club will be re-opened as a Skating Club in October. 
The date of opening will be announced. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Lord Rosebery has observed with the sagacity 


A that usually marks his utterances on Imperial 
CANADIAN VIEW questions, that England’s politics, and especially 


EAsTERN Question. her foreign policy, will henceforward be more 

and more swayed by the public opinion of her 
Colonies. We have noticed, however, one very remarkable omission 
in the avalanche of information with which the great London 
papers have overwhelmed us on the Eastern Question during the 
last few months. There has been, so far as we have been able to 
observe, no reference—certainly no conspicuous or sustained refer- 
ence—to the view taken by our fellow-subjects in Greater Britain 
on an issue which affects them as closely as it does ourselves, and 
which we may be sure they follow not less keenly. Do they 
approve Lord Salisbury’s policy ? Has it in their eyes been too 
weak or too resolute? Is the Eastern Question a sufficiently 
Imperial interest to justify the Home Government in persistently 
playing a prominent part in its solution? The criticism of a 
responsible friend is a valuable contribution to any controversy, 
and the events of the last two years would seem to suggest that 
we must not look for friendly criticism beyond the limits of the 
British Empire. All the more important is it for the British 
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Government and public to know how their policy is viewed by the 
British outside these islands, with whom we have a common 
destiny, and whose honour and welfare would be as profoundly 
affected by a dishonourable peace or a disastrous war as our own. 
Lord Salisbury’s speeches show how fully alive he is to this aspect 
of the question ; indeed, no statesman has ever held office in this 
country more conscious of the increase of responsibilities which 
the remarkable expansion of the Empire has brought, or of 
the imperative need of consulting public opinion on foreign 
affairs, whether it be expressed in Toronto, Melbourne, or Capetown. 
In the April number of that excellent review The Canadian 
Magazine—whose editor is a valued contributor to our number 
—there is an able exposition of the Eastern Question (“Current 
Thoughts”) giving what may be accepted as the view of thoughtful 
Canadians. It consists of a short summary of the main incidents 
of the past year, and shows how closely Canadian and English 
sentiment correspond. The writer begins by declaring that “the 
point to be borne in mind in all discussions of this question is that 
the Great Powers of Europe are convinced that the forcible inter- 
vention of any one of them in Turkey would cause the dismember- 
ment of that weak State, and that to divide the spoils satisfactorily 
would require a general European war. That Great Britain fears 
such a war, or, at least, is not ready for it, is clearly proven by the 
refusal of Her Majesty’s Government to, single-handed, coerce 
the wicked Sultan. It has consented to stand by and witness 
Armenian massacres which have curdled the blood of Christian 
peoples, and to watch without aiding the game struggles of the 
Greeks, which brought temporary hope to not a few. In spite of 
the strong imprecations of a united Christian Press, in spite of an 
adverse desire on the part of the English-speaking people, the 
British Government has clung to the European Concert, and 
refused to face the results of an armed coercion. As a result the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey are still unprotected, and Crete is 
still an island of sorrows and lamentations.” 


Our Canadian critic reverts to the Armenian attack 

AN oF aaa on the Ottoman Bank of last August, which was 
—_ followed by the massacre of 6,000 obviously inno- 

cent Christians in Constantinople under circumstances showing 
the privity of the Porte and the furious outburst of impotent in- 
dignation which followed in Great Britain. The autumn agita- 
tion “caused an increased distrust of Great Britain among the nations 
of Europe, gave great power to the crack-brained assassin that 
misrules at Constantinople, and precipitated further trouble in 
Crete. For a time it seemed that all Europe would arm against 
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Great Britain, and that Britannia’s supremacy was at las‘ to be 
put to the test. Lord Rosebery declared that there was 
a fixed and resolute agreement on the part of the Great 
Powers of Europe, all of them, or nearly all of them, to 
resist by force any single-handed intervention by England in 
the affairs of the East.” Then “on November 9th Lord Salis- 
bury made a speech in which he practically told the Continent 
that they might hold Great Britain in check, but that she would 
not conciliate the Great Powers by ‘splendid renunciations,’ that 
‘Her Majesty's Government did not see in the present problems of 
the East any cause either for abandoning the policy which had 
hitherto been pursued, or for relinquishing a single acre of land 
that they at present occupied.’ Thus were allayed any doubts 
that France might have had with regard to an evacuation of 
Egypt, and that nation learned that the land of the Nile was to be 
given up only under a pressure which she (France) could not hope 
to bring to bear. The French people at once accepted this 
statement, and the meaning that was apparently intended.” 
The Czar’s visit to England and France is touched upon with its 
intangible though probably beneficial results. As time passed, “ the 
prospect of an armed Continent against Great Britain faded slowly 
away,” the “course of diplomatic intercourse appeared to become 
smooth, and the Continental Press became less and less aggressive 
and insulting,” though no sign appeared of Russia’s becoming 
a willing party to the reform of Turkey. In February came the 
Cretan outbreak and “the restoration of Anarchy in that island 
before the Concert’s reforms (drawn up last year) had been carried 
out; then the despatch of Colonel Vassos from Greece. The 
towns are at present (written in March) occupied by the troops of the 
Concert, and their vessels are blockading the ports. King George 
and the Greeks are ready for war against Turkey on the mainland, 
and Colonel Vassos floats his flag defiantly in the centre of 
Crete.” The article concludes with this admirable appreciation of 
British policy, which shows at once how humane, but yet sober and 
responsible, is the judgment of foreign affairs formed in the best 
Colonial circles :— 


**To sum up, it would seem that for over a year, Lord Salisbury, backed up as 
he must be by the best opinion in Great Britain, has laboured hard to bring the 
European Concert to settle the Eastern Question by demanding and insisting 
upon immediate and radical reform in the Turkish dominions, At times, he 
has seemed to be on the point of failing, but again he seems 'to have almost 
gained what civilization, humanity, and organized society, are pressing him 
to demand. Greece has not been content to await this peaceful settlement, 
and has interfered by a raid which must seemingly result as did ,that ill-timed 
and ill-judged attack in South Africa. Whether there is a peaceful solution 
for this Eastern Question remains to be seen,”’ 
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A somewhat belated Blue Book containing further 
information on Cretan affairs has just been 
published. It gives a somewhat disagreeable 
appearance to the attitude adopted by Greece towards Crete. The 
correpondence closes on December 23rd of last year, but in con- 
junction with the subsequent newspaper telegrams from Crete it 
corroborates the suggestion, which we had hitherto ignored, that 
Greece has not played straight either with the Powers or the 
Cretans. One of the earliest documents in the Blue Book (which 
covers the period between September 12th and December 23rd) is 
curiously enough a despatch from the British Minister at Athens 
(13th September) conveying, at the request of M. Delyanni (the 
Greek Prime Minister), the thanks of the Greek people for the 
action of Great Britain and the other Powers for obtaining “a 
favourable solution of the crisis in Crete.” The subsequent facts 
may be summarized as follows*:—The story opens with the rapid 
return of Cretans to the island, then follows the recall of seventeen 
battalions of Turkish troops (23rd September); the new Inter- 
national Commission was now being formed, and on October Ist it 
was agreed that the Greek Consul-General should participate in 
the control. On 19th October Sir A. Billiotti, the British Consul, 
gives reasons for “doubts as to the sincere co-operation of the 
Greek Consulate-General in the establishment of the new system. 
The object of these politicians (en rapport with the Consulate) is 
to maintain the Christians in an interrupted state of dissatisfac- 
tion, in order that they should always place in Greece their hope 
of rescue.” Three weeks later (7th November) Sir A. Billiotti 
again complains of Hellenic politicians and the Greek Consul- 
General, while a few days later the Sultan, under pressure from 
the Powers, withdraws a Vizirial order they had objected to. 
During the latter part of November the Porte stubbornly resisted 
the Powers on various points, but was steadily overruled, ¢.g., on 
27th November the Porte objected to the appointment of a Greek 
representative and suggests the selection of a Mussulman Judicial 
Commissioner. The objection and the suggestion were alike ignored. 
On 25th November M. Delyanni, on being attacked in the Greek 
Chamber for having joined the European Concert, defended himself 
and admitted that a tolerable autonomy had been accorded to the 
Cretans. During the debate “M. Limbriti, member of the Cretan 
committee, spoke to the effect that the Cretans did not ask for 
union to Greece, but only for an improvement in their condition. 
The subscriptions which came in from the Greeks of Egypt were 


GREECE AND 
CRETE. 


*See * Blue Book's” letter (** Who is responsible for the War ?”) in Zhe Times of 
April 24th. 
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most valuable, but the aid of the officers who went to Crete was 
the reverse.” 


“ Blue Book” effectively epitomizes the facts dis- 

‘\ SUGGESTIVE @losed in the Blue Book (which we have had to 
cut very short): “To sum up, we may say the 

Commission has been established : Greece is thankful for it ; Greece 
has a delegate upon it, Turkey has none; the Sultan makes diffi- 
culties, but is promptly suppressed on every occasion by the 
Powers; the Greek delegate from almost the first day makes diffi- 
culties ; the Greek Government admits that it is acting with the 
Concert; and a member of the Cretan committee openly declares 
in the Chamber that Crete does not want union with Greece and 
does not want Greek officers in Crete.”* The subsequent story may 
be told by extracts from The Times correspondent in Crete (a 
Greek), which may be tabulated as follows: 10th December— 
Consuls demand that the Porte shall recall Suadeddin Pasha. 13th 
December—“ Excellent effect has been produced by the arrival of 
the Commissioners.” 15th December—Suadeddin Pasha is recalled. 
8th January—Sultan objects to Christians being enrolled as gen- 
darmes. Powers insist. 14th January—< Tranquillity in Crete is 
now restored.” Porte accepts gendarmerie scheme. 21st January— 
Greece mobilizes her fleet. 23rd January—Porte objects to Major 
Bor as head of gendarmerie. 1st February—Major Bor is appointed 
as head of gendarmerie. 6th February—Major Bor due in Crete, and 
Powers at last have their executive officer in command of the gen- 
darmerie, co-operating with an International Commission, to which 
Greece has assented, and of which she forms a part. 7th February— 
A Greek squadron puts to sea. 10th February—Prince George leaves 
the Pireus with sealed orders. Has Greece been a true liberator of 
Crete? Or has she sacrificed the interests of Crete and the peace 
of Europe to her own selfish ambition? It is unfortunate that the 
publication of the Blue Book should have been delayed until the 
outbreak of a European war completely overshadowing the Cretan 
crisis, but those who desire to form a fair judgment of the policy of 
the Concert prior to the Vassos raid will procure and peruse this cor- 
respondence (Turkey, No. 8,1897). The steady persistence of the 
Powers in creating an autonomous administration in Crete, the 
steady resistance of the Porte to the proposals of the Powers, and 
the steady insistance of the Powers on the acceptance of their pro- 
posals are the chief features of the narrative, together, we regret to 
add, with considerable evidence of Greek mala fides. Although 
the habitual clumsiness and frequent incoherency of the Concert 
are a constant damper to enthusiasm, we think it must be conceded 


* Times, April 24th. 
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that their policy (“ Liberation in Crete and Peace in Europe,” as 
detined by Mr. Balfour) has been loftier in its aim than that of 
Greece, which appears to have been “ the capture of Crete or war 
in Europe.” Both policies have attained some success—Crete has 
been finally liberated from Turkish rule, and war has commenced 
in Europe. 


Having been foiled in her attempt to annex Crete, 

Tne War. Greece mobilized all her available forces on her 
frontiers and adopted a pugilistic attitude, partly 

with the object of intimidating the Powers and partly to threaten 
Turkey. Turkey responded to the Greek menace by concentrating 
a large and well-equipped army on her side of the frontier. These 
armies glared at one another for so long that one at last hoped they 
might withdraw without fighting. Diplomacy seems to have been 
unresting, though confused in its efforts, to preserve the peace, and 
pressure was alternately applied to Greece and Turkey. It is not dis- 
puted, we think, that the latter was the more amenable of the two, and 
was really anxious to avoid war. Greece,onthe other hand, was exceed- 
dingly ferocious, and it was consistently said by the best informed 
local observers that the Monarchy and Ministry had no alternative 
between war and revolution. However, the 6th of April (the anni- 
versary of Greek independence) passed off without the expected 
explosion, and the prospect of peace was believed to be much 
brighter. The Concert took the opportunity of addressing a signifi- 
cant hint to possible combatants. “The Powers being firmly 
resolved to maintain the general peace, have decided not to permit 
the aggressor in any case to reap the least advantage from such 
aggression.” Hard on this announcement there followed an elab- 
orately organized raid into Turkey under the auspices of the great 
secret society of Greece, the Ethnike Hetairia. A desperate and 
doubtful encounter ensued. Both sides claimed a victory. The inci- 
dent inevitably increased the tension, but Greece disowned her 
guerillas and Turkey hesitated todeclare a war to which at this 
time she was clearly averse, for the provocation was sufficient to 
constitute Greece “ the aggressor” warned by the Powers. However, 
after a short pause, during which there were repeated rumours that 
the Sultan was being egged on by his patron the German Emperor 
to take the offensive, Turkey rather suddenly declared war on 
the 17th April in a formal circular to the Powers. In this 
document the Porte attributed the whole blame to Greece, 
disclaimed all idea of conquest, and undertook to make peace 
if Greece evacuated Crete, and withdrew her army from the 
frontiers. The Greek Government at once took up the challenge, 
and in a note to the Turkish Envoy the Greek Foreign Minister 
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stated that Greece rejected the responsibility of the war, that 
Turkey had violated neutral territory, and that Greece was only 
defending herself. The general impression made by the events of 
the last six weeks is that Greece has been spoiling throughout for 
a fight—an attitude greatly applauded by her foreign admirers, 
who incur a grave responsibility if things go ill with her— 
while Turkey has refrained from any aggressive act until the 
very last moment, when, either because she felt war to be inevitable 
or desirable, she took the irrevocable step. At the time of writing 
there has been desperate and valiant fighting, but Greek enthu- 
siasm is being overborne by superior numbers. The Turkish army 
has carried the Malouna Pass commanding Thessaly, and a decisive 
battle is expected at Larissa. So far the Balkans have not broken 
into a blaze, and the Concert stands by ready to mediate at the 
first favourable opportunity. 


The naval and military forces of the combatants 
on the outbreak of the war may be briefly reviewed- 
There is all the difference between the “ paper” and the “ effective” 
navy or army. Thus on paper the Turks have an overwhelming 
preponderance over the Greeks in ships and sailors. The rival 
fleets are nominally as follows :— 


THE NAVIES. 


Greece. Turkey. 
Battle-ships apn ie a — Battle-ships ws 
Port-defence vessels = a 2 Port-defence vessels 
Cruisers, first-class ose oss 3 Cruisers, first-class 
Cruisers, third-class = sis 20  ~=Cruisers, third-class 
Torpedo craft ees wi ‘it 17. Torpedo craft 


Total ai ro 42 Total pai .. =: 105 
Officers and men ... .. 9,165 Officers and men (say) 40,000 


Thus the Turks have apparently an immense superiority in 
every department, but so little is thought of their sea-power that no 
account of it appeared in the last Naval Annual, which merely 
gave the usual table of ships headed by the significant note, 
“ A number of ships in these lists have probably no fighting value, 
but trustworthy information is wanting.” They have, or might 
have, one modern armoured cruiser of 10,000 tons (The Abdel- 
Kuder), but as she is “building” in “Turkey” she is hardly 
expected to influence the present contest. The Turkish battle- 
ships are over thirty years old, while her most modern cruiser was 
launched in 1885. In fact, the Turkish navy is considered to be 
absolutely worthless, and so impartial an observer as The Standard 
correspondent thus describes its latest appearance :— 

‘*Coming up the Dardanelles I saw both the first and second Turkish squadrons. 


To those who, like myself, remember the appearance of the Fleet when Hobart 
Pasha was in command, the spectacle of utter neglect was pitiful. The guns are 
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of a calibre ridiculous for modern -warfare, six-inch guns appearing to be the 
heaviest that any of them carry. The torpedo-boats seldom make even the shortest 
run without breaking down, and the Fleet in general is wholly unfit for sea, The 
German Admiral von Hoff, who has been inspecting the ships, has just returned 
from the Dardanelles bearing a round robin from all the captains of the Fleet 
declaring all the ships, and especially the torpedo-boats, to be unfit for sea, The 
latter have, in consequence, been ordered to return, but are to come in singly, so 
as to avoid attracting public attention.” 


On the other hand, the Greeks are born sailors and are the 
fortunate possessors of three armoured cruisers, the Hydra, 
the Prara, and the Spetzai, which, though of no great size (4,889 
tons), are only seven years old and of the best French construction. 
They are considered capable of coping with any number of Turkish 
“squadrons” that may put to sea. So the paper superiority in 
favour of Turkey is in practice reversed to the advantage of 


Greece. The part played by the Greek sea-power will be watched 
with the greatest interest. 


The disparity between the Turkish and Greek 
armies, on the other hand, is believed to be very 
marked, though here again it is not as overwhelming as 
on paper. Both military systems are based upon general 
conscription, but whereas the Ottoman Empire can draw upon a 


THE ARMIES. 


population of twenty millions, and raise in case of need a mobilized 
army of 700,000 men, Greece, with a population of under two and 
a quarter millions (less than the West Riding of Yorkshire, or 
the State of Massachusetts), could not in the crisis of her fate raise 
more than 170,000 men, of which the odd 70,000 would be worth 
very little. This comparison is, however, fallacious, as it would 
be quite impossible for Turkey tc concentrate the fighting men 
of her distant Asiatic dominions on the Greek frontier. To 
make a practical comparison, it is advisable to take on the Turkish 
side the first three army corps whose headquarters are Con- 
stantinople, Adrianople, and Monastir, together with their second 
reserves, which were ordered to mobilize on the declaration of war. 
This army stands approximately as follows :— 
Arm. All ranks. Guns, 
Infantry was te .. 177,000 


Cavalry rn is .. 11,500 i eee ss a 
Artillery se aah same 6,260 ai aes ‘id 270 


Total a 270) 


Greece can place on her frontier an infinitely larger proportion of 
her fighting population, owing to the compactness of her territory, 
and the careful estimate* we are quoting from credits her with the 
following available troops :— 


* See Lhe Daily Graphic, April 23rd. 
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Arm. All ranks. Guns. 
Infantry iad ome .. 80,000 des See 

Cavalry wis sais = 3,000 ae a AS _ 
Artillery ns sis 4,000 ae ang mae 200 
Engineers and other units 6,009 


93,000 200 


The field state of the two armies on the completion of mobilization 
is summarized as follows :— 


Infantry. Cavalry. Artillery. Guns. 
Turkey 177,000 is 11,500 sis ... 6,260 ar -. 270 
Greece 80,000 as 3,000 oem -.» 4,000 ave .- 200 
Besides their numerical superiority, the Turks are said to be better 
trained and equally well armed, while the reports of their commis- 
sariat and transport arrangements, their discipline and health have 
all contributed to the belief that the Greeks stood no chance of 
successful resistance to a Turkish invasion. 


One of the most striking features of the present 

STEADINESS OF crisis has been the steadiness of our securities in the 
face of a European war, of minor proportions it is 

true, but full of large possibilities. A few years ago the British 
investor would have rushed in to “unload” on the first rumour of 
international complications, but now he is positively ‘prepared to 
keep Consols at 112 with a war raging! The Daily Gruphic— 
which is ever ready to point the right moral on questions of 
national defence—credits some of this steadiness to a general con- 
fidence in the solidity of the European Concert, but agrees with 
its correspondent, Sir George Clarke, that as the same phenomenon 
was observable last year when Germany was supposed to 
be threatening us, and the Flying Squadron was despatched, 
the true reason for the commercial calm must be sought 
in “the tardy restoration of the navy” to its former supre- 
macy. The credit of this achievement is entirely due to 
the ability, knowledge, and devotion of a small band of English- 
men who have never received any recognition for the great 
national services they have rendered. By their persistency they 
eventually impressed on the public mind a vivid conception of 
the perilous condition in which the want of a decent navy placed 
an island fed, clothed, and employed by means of sea-borne pro- 
duce. The policy of a strong fleet was finally forced upon 
Parliament after the usual official resistance—fortified by the 
usual official optimism—had been beaten down. Now the need 
for a strong navy is a commonplace with both parties, but this 
should not make us oblivious of the distinguished public servants 
—in the literal sense of the term—to whom this salutary change of 
opinion is due. The cash value alone of their labours would run 
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into many millions during the last year and a half if we could 
calculate the commercial catastrophes that would have been our 
portion had the navy and the nation been allowed to slumber on 
as of old. Among those to whom the British Empire is most 
indebted for its present security, are, besides Captain Mahan: Lord 
Charles Beresford, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, Mr. J. R. Thursfield (The Times), 
Admiral P. H. Colomb, Mr. Arnold Forster, Mr. W. T. Stead (Pall 
Mall Gazette in old days), and one lady, Miss Flora Shaw, who, 
we have always understood, first revealed her remarkable powers 
in a series of articles upon the navy. The grateful recognition of 
their fellow-subjects throughout the Empire goes out to them and 
to others who have played a no less influential part. 


: An inside view of the Turkish Empire is particu- 

~~ Se larly interesting at the present moment. Le Temps 
has obtained possession of a memorandum pre- 

sented to the Sultan in February by Ismail Kemal Bey, the ex- 
Governor-General of Tripoli. It is a most important State 
paper, being so far as we know the first official recognition of the 
decay of Turkey. The Temps compares it to the famous report 
drawn up by Necker in 1782. As it occupies three columns in 
French, while its abridgment fills nearly a column of The Times, it 
is impossible for us to do it any justice here. But it is a highly- 
significant document which would make one feel that the down- 
fall of the Ottoman Empire must be near at hand were it not for 
the events of the last hundred years, which form a history of unful- 
filled prophecies of the coming collapse of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The Bey draws a fearful picture of the rottenness of the 
Turkish administration, and roundly tells the Sultan that his 
system is “drying up the blood of the Government and of his 
subjects of all classes.” He reminds his Sovereign that before the 
Ambassadors drew up their scheme of reform for Armenia he him- 
self, as a faithful servant, had urged the application of similar 
reforms which would have obviated the interference of the Powers. 
His recommendations had been merely used by the “ wretches” 
who deceive the Sultan for the purpose of damaging their 
author in his master’s eyes. All the reforms of the last twenty 
years have been a dead letter, and the Padishah’s dominions 
have become the great arena of anarchy. The “army is tainted, 
the navy is nil, the arsenals having become a source of private 
profit. The finances are utterly ruined, the oppressed people being 
unable to pay their taxes and others unable to pay their debts.” 
The Sultan has become “the prey of a band of rascals.” His 
administration is regarded by the world at large as “a model of 
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oppression and iniquity,” while he himself has been christened 
“The Red Sultan.” Ismail Kemal believes in the durability of 
the Concert and (we quote from The Times’ abridgment) 

‘He goes on to prophesy—it is only an artistic device the better to conceal 
the real intent of the writer—namely, to give honest counsel—the chief items 
of the project of reforms to be drawn up by the Powers. One thing, he insists, 
is needful at the very outset—a clean sweep of the Palace band to make way 
for the intelligent and honest men of the younger generation, who are shocked 
at the corruption they see around them. Whatever may happen, there will be 
an inevitable diminution of the autocratic power of the ruler. The time, he 
adds, is short; there is not a moment to be lost. The Sultan has but one hope 
of salvation—namely, to rely on his people, to alter completely the form of 
administration, to change the relations with the foreign Powers so as to prove 
his appreciation of the glory of being admitted to the Concert of the Western 
Powers, Ismail Kemal appeals eloquently to the past, to the prowess and genius 
of the present Sultan’s ancestors, and finally he proposes the convening of an 
assembly consisting of notables for the ascertainment of the necessary reforms 
and the elaboration of a constitution to be later on promulgated by the Sultan, 
If he will only do this, says Ismail Kemal Bey, never will such exclamations of 
gratitude and praise have resounded anywhere, and the name of Abdul Hamid 
will be thrice blest.” 


We wish we could share the Bey’s belief that the European Concert 
is capable of reforming Turkey, but in truth Turkey is beyond 
reform, and of this Ismail Kemal’s paper removes any lingering 
doubt. The only possible solution of the Eastern Question is the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman dominions by the Great Powers 


assembled in Conference, and when shall we see such a Con- 
ference ? 


Several members of the British Ministry have 
MAAN ANP spent a thoroughly profitable and enjoyable holi- 
day in company with the classic which has just 
come from the incomparable pen of Captain Mahan.* We confess 
to having shared the nervousness spoken of by some of the critics in 
opening The Life of Nelson. Would it and could it be worthy of 
the subject and the author? The former is the greatest sailor and 
statesman who ever went to sea, the latter is the founder of a 
philosophy of Sea Power which will make his name and work as 
enduring as that of the most illustrious naval heroes. A perusal 
of any typical passage in these two masterly volumes at once sets 
at rest the most jealous admirer of Nelson and the most appre- 
ciative reader of Mahan. There can be no hesitation in pronouncing 
that he has written, not a biography of Nelson, but the biography 
of Nelson ; and it is because the biographical qualities of the book 
are so remarkable that it will attract even the lazy reader, who may 
* The Life of Netson—the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
Captain A. T. Mahan (United States Navy). Two vols. Price 36s. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., London. 
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have found the author's previous volumes on The Influence of Sea 
Power “ stiff.” The greatness of Nelson’s fascinating and complex 
character—which we are glad to observe there has been none of those 
feeble attempts to whitewash, such as a weaker writer might have in- 
dulged in—shines with renewed glory as the great episodes of his 
career are marshalled by a sure and sympathetic hand. It is some- 
times asserted that the English are as unappreciative of foreign 
praise as they are indifferent to foreign blame. But England, we are 
sure, will be worthy of this splendid tribute from America to the 
greatest Englishman that ever lived. A discussion of the book is 
deferred until next month, and we can only make one observation 
now upon its moral. If one takes it up with literary nervousness, 
one lays it down with another kind of nervousness as one realizes 
the extent to which our national welfare was due to the genius of 
Nelson. He was indeed indispensable to our existence. What 
would have happened if another Power had had Nelson? What 
will happen to us without him? But there is no occasion for 
pessimisin, as those who know the British Navy believe that never 
before was the general standard of its officers so high, never 
was the profession more likely to produce a great commander of 
the sea than to-day. Nowhere will the teaching and preach- 


ing of Captain Mahan find more receptive audiences than on 
British ships. 


The successful conduct of the Voluntary Schools 

Mr. Batrovr. Bill is but one example of the industry, strenuous- 
ness, and dexterity which Mr. Arthur Balfour has 

exhibited in the leadership of the House of Commons throughout 
the first portion of this Session. The complaints that were so loudly 
made against him last year were always more accepted outside than 
inside the House itself. They were somewhat artificial, and they 
were largely fostered by political foes. Still, as was inevitable, the 
leader of the House was generally held responsible for the dis- 
appointments of last Session. But this Session, on the contrary, 
the arrangement of business in the House has been successful 
beyond expectation. The Government have made good progress 
with their legislative programme. Supply, thanks to the smooth 
working of the new Rules, the carriage of which was entirely due 
to Mr. Balfour, is in an exceptionally forward state, although there 
have been full discussions on all those heads of the estimates in 
which much public interest was taken. It is impossible any 
longer to hint that the leader does not spend enough time in the 
House, when it is obvious that for three months he has done all 
the work, and most of the speaking, for the Government Bench. 
In fact, Mr. Balfour has, to a quite exceptional extent, stated the 
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case for the Government in debates on resolutions when it might 
have been expected that this task would have fallen to the lot of 
the Minister whose Department was specially concerned. But his 
three principal colleagues have been remarkably silent. Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is said, has been absorbed in the anxieties of his 
ottice. Sir M. Hicks-Beach has been preoccupied with the dis- 
posal of his surplus; Mr. Goschen, it is plain, has no inclination 
for more than departmental activity. Other Ministers apparently 
have had no ambition to engage in general debate; and so it has 
happened that whether the motion before the House has been one 
for the disestablishment of the English Church, or one for the 
creation of State granaries, it has been the leader of the House, and 
not the departmental Minister, who has summed up the debate 
for the Government. It is an open secret that the 
two Education Bills owe their designs, and, to a large 
extent, their drafting, to the statesman whom last 
year it was not unfashionable, even in Unionist circles, to 
stigmatize as casual and lazy. It is believed that the ultimate 
form of other of the principal measures of the Government has 
been shaped by the industry and decision of Mr. Balfour. So 
iuch for one of the accusations that used to be brought against 
him. 


And then it used to be asserted that he was too 
easy-going, that he cared too much for other 
things, and took but a languid and half-amused 
interest in the business of the House of Commons. It is 
satisfactory to note that the Radical Press now is sounding a 
totally opposite complaint. They are horrified at the indignation 
and the wrath he hasdisplayed in some of his speeches and replies on 
foreign questions. Anyone who listened to Mr. Balfour’s reply to 
Mr. Carson last Session in Committee on the Irish Land Bill, or 
to his denunciation of the suspicions of Sir Henry Howarth this 
Session, knew well how deep a capacity he had for the display of 
just and passionate indignation. But on those occasions it was 
some jar to his sense of personal honour or private friendship 
which excited this unusual wrath. It is well that the House of 
Commons should have seen this Session that public action and 
political arguments can move his soul to the expression of equally 
virile and effective scorn. And no one who has listened to his 
recent speeches on the Eastern crisis can longer question Mr. 
Balfour’s capacity to be profoundly affected by the gravity of 
public affairs. As mere pieces of Parliamentary debating, his ex- 
posure of the relevancy of Sir William Harcourt’s employment of 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan, and his last reply to the same 
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antagonist on the adjournment for the Easter Recess, have been 
masterly performances. In fine, Mr. Balfour has more than 
recovered any damage that last Session rightly or wrongly in- 
flicted on his reputation. He stands out once more as the successful 
and the only possible leader of the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons. 


: The Government have brought in a scheme under 
po icessttous which a carefully graduated amount of relief is 
distributed to districts which are heavily bur- 
dened by the cost of Board Schools. The problem of graduating 
relief was clearly a difficult one. And necessary limitations have 
increased the difficulty. Many poor districts have unavoidably 
been left unhelped. It would not have been reasonable to deal 
in the present measure with the incidence of rates other than 
School Board rates. Poor districts whose rate is high but is 
not increased by expenditure on Board Schools are therefore 
left unrelieved. The problem is complicated also by the different 
tactors in School Board expenditure. This expenditure may be 
high, not because the district is a poor one, but because money 
is wasted on showy buildings or costly sites, or because all the 
children in the district are taught in Board Schools and nothing 
is saved by the assistance of Voluntary Managers. For, of course, 
the central fact in the position is this, that the most effective 
relief to rates is the existence of Voluntary Schools. Where 
there are no Board Schools, there is no school rate. Where 
Voluntary Schools are as numerous and as large as the Board 
Schools, the rate is greatly reduced—where there are few 
Voluntary Schools and many Board School children, the rate 
is high. In the two first of these cases, the ratepayers have 
in effect received the best possible relief from the assistance 
given by the Government to Voluntary Schools. More relief 
is, however, needed in the remaining cases, where the Voluntary 
Schools are few or non-existent. A measure had to be framed 
which would allow money to flow freely to really poor districts 
where the task of educating is not relieved by Voluntary 
Managers, and where the heavy rate would be heavy even 
if the money is carefully spent. 


The Government scheme is an admirable answer to 
this problem. In the most crying cases, which 
occur apparently in Sir Charles Dilke’s constituency, 
the small School Boards will receive 10s. or 12s. a head on 
their children, more than twice as much as has been granted 
to Voluntary Managers In such towns as West Ham, with 
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few Voluntary Schools, and somewhat low rateable value, the 
contribution for each child comes to 8s. or 9s, And the amount 
diminishes according to necessity, such towns as Leicester and 
Nottingham, rich, but with something less than an average 
number of Voluntary Schools, receiving 1s., 2s., or 3s. a head 
on all their Board School children. The sums seem to be 
very properly proportioned to the needs of the case. It would 
appear absurd to give larger amounts in similar circumstances. 
Such towns as Nottingham are not in need of more lavish 
assistance ; the impoverished country parishes need considerable 
help and will get it. London gets nothing. The rates in London 
are no doubt quite high enough. But the School Board rate, 
though it is said to be exceptionally unpopular, is not exceptionally 
high. Much of it is due to the unusual costliness of education 
in London. Having far more than average wealth, London 
has less than average need of assistance. The terms of the 
Bill allot a contribution to other districts where the rate is no 
higher, but they do so because in these cases the rate is less 
productive in proportion to the number of children. The sum 
required for the scheme is £110,000, in addition to the £40,000 
or £50,000 already paid annually to over-burdened School Boards 
under the Act of 1870. And the Opposition take much pleasure 
in comparing this sum with the £600,000 allotted to Voluntary 
Schools. The answer to such criticism is clear enough: the 
Government are giving ample help when money is wanted; the 
districts which don’t want it ought not to get it. It must 
be remembered also that Voluntary Schools, taken as a mass, 
need more money, because owing to their poverty they are now 
spending too little. Teachers in these schools work for lower 
salaries and often with inferior apparatus. And again it cannot 
be too often repeated that to save Voluntary Schools from ex- 
tinction is far the most effective relief to the rates. This answer 
is of course no answer to opponents who wish to abolish 


Voluntary Schools: the answer to such is that they are not 
practical politicians. 


, ; Mr. Seton Karr, a Lancashire Member of Parlia- 
WAR AND Foon. i ° ° 
inent, recently introduced a motion in the House 
of Commons declaring that the dependence of the United Kingdom 
on foreign imports of the necessaries of life and the consequences 
that would arise therefrom in the event of war demanded the 
serious attention of the Government. The national annual con- 
sumption of breadstuffs (wheat and flour) is over 28,000,000 
quarters: 19,000,000 quarters are imported from foreign and 
possibly hostile countries, 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 quarters are 
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imported from India, Canada and Australasia, while the balance of 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 quarters are produced at home. Five 
out of every six of our population are fed on imported breadstuffs, 
and of these five, four are fed on foreign imports. The speaker 
estimated that our reserve of breadstufis never exceeds three 
months’ supply, and often sinks below one month’s; e.g., on 
January 1st this year the total amount of maize, wheat, and flour 
in stock was only 2,133,000 quarters, or less than three weeks’ 
supply, and war under such conditions would involve a monopoly 
in bread and immediate famine prices. All the other great 
Powers are practically self-supporting, while Russia and the United 
States, besides feeding their own population, are two of the largest 
grain exporting countries in the world. “At their good pleasure 
they feed more than four-sevenths of our population.” Mr. Seton 
Karr, who has evidently studied Mr. R. B. Marston’s vigorous pre- 
sentient of the case in War, Fumine und Food Supplies, foresees a 
prohibition on export by Russia as in 1891, coupled with a shortage 
or failure of crops in the United States, or even an embargo on the 
export of wheat proclaimed in both countries should they be in 
alliance against us. But one may ask, would the producer con- 
sent to be ruined in order to starve the consumer? Mr. Seton Karr 
suggests three ways of escape from our parlous condition: (1) 
Commercial Federation with the Colonies; (2) The increase of 
home-grown wheat by a revision of our fiscal systein; or (3) The 
establishment of State granaries. 


Mr. Yerburgh, the Member for Chester, in second- 
ing the motion, cited the French declaration of 
rice as “contraband” when she was at war with 
China in 1885, and the action of the Powers blockading 
Crete in declaring necessaries of life for the forces operating 
in the interior as contraband. So, in a war against us, wheat 
would be treated as contraband, if only on the ground that it 
was destined to feed our volunteers. Thus hostilities would com- 
mence with wheat at an alarming price; even during the French 
war of 1793-1812, when we were practically self-supporting, “ there 
were serious riots in consequence of the high price of provisions.” 
(Does not this admission, by the way, rather vitiate the con- 
tention that to ensure comfort in war we must become self- 
supporting?) Mr. Yerburgh demands State granaries, the cost 
of which might be met by reimposing the old shilling registra- 
tion duty upon wheat which was taken off by Mr. Lowe. This 
would produce between £1,000,000 and £1,200,00 a year, without 
raising the price of bread, as “ from enquiries among the bakers he 
understood it was the invariable custom of the trade not to add 
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anything to the price of the loaf until wheat had gone up 5s. a 
quarter.” We are with Mr. Yerburgh, Mr. Seton Karr, a1. other 
speakers, in deploring the decay of what has always been the 
greatest British industry—agriculture—and consider the absolute 
failure of British statesmanship to attempt even to arrest it as a 
piece of unmatched ineptitude. We should be willing, on econo- 
mic and political grounds, to see a reasonable registration duty 
imposed on foreign wheat, with a discrimination in favour of 
Imperial wheat. But to insure a safe and steady influx of our 
food and raw materials of manufacture (which are equally vital 
to us) in time of war, we must, above all, maintain a navy capable 
of prevailing over any combination likely to be formed against us. 
By keeping command of the sea, and in no other way, can we 
insure this country against the fate foreboded by Lord Carnarvon. 
“ Great Britain, with its imports of raw materials interfered with, 
would be in danger of becoming, instead of a great Empire, a 
pauperized, discontented, over-populated island in the North Sea.” 
Mr. Balfour, who is a great admirer of Mahan, wound up his admir- 
able speech in reply with a spirited and satisfactory declaration, 
frankly recognizing the Government’s responsibility for the main- 
tenance of our sea power, which is, after all, the A, B,C and X, Y, Z 
of the question :— 


** But I frankly accept on my own behalf, and on behalf of the Government, the 
responsibility which the resolution throws upon us. In the last resort, as I have 
said, it means responsibility for our navy, and when my hon, friend asks the 
House to lay down the proposition that the strength of our navy, not merely for 
the purpose of defending our shores but our commerce—whether that commerce 
be commerce in food stuffs or other raw materials on which, only in a little less 
degree, we are dependent—rests with the Government, I heartily accept it. It is 
«a matter which, in the words of the motion, ‘demands the serious consideration of 
the Government,’ and that serious consideration it most certainly will have, and 
my right hon, friend the First Lord of the Admiralty is the last oceupant of his 
great office who is likely to watch with otherwise than the keenest and most 
vigilant attention the naval construction and programme of other nations with 
whom—though far be the possibility of its ever happening—we might by some 
conceivable mischance be brought into collision. We recognize the necessity 
under which this country lies for having that navy ; we recognize that we, the 
(iovernment, are responsible for the adequacy of that navy, and the House is 
right in throwing upon us responsibility for that navy ; and in assenting to the 
motion we only give another proof that it is a responsibility we do not fear and 
from which we have no desire to shrink.” 


Should war break out would it not be the part 
of a wise Government to adopt the suggestion 
of the late Admiral Tryon and Sir George Clarke 
(see The Nuvy and the Nation *), and insure every British vessel 
against war risks by undertaking to pay the value of every cargo 


A 
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* Vide also The Spectator of April 10th. 
VOL. XXIX. 
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and ship seized? This would effectually put a stop to panic prices 
due to the high premiums charged by the underwriters without 
involving alarming liabilities. We hope that this plan of national 
insurance, which is entitled to consideration on account of its 


advocates, may be brought to the notice of Mr. Balfour and the 
Cabinet. 


The appointment of a Special Commission by the 

psa President of the United States to visit Europe in 
order to negotiate an international settlement of 

the monetary question was anticipated in the April National 
Review. The appointment has been made during the past month. 
The personnel of the new Commission (Senator Wolcott, General 
Paine, and Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson) is an absolute guarantee of 
the sincerity with which Mr. McKinley is seeking to redeem the 
most important promise in the programme on which he obtained 
the Presidency last November. The St. Louis platform pledged 
the Republican Party to promote bimetallism by international agree- 
ment. The Republicans have not let the grass grow under their feet 
in fulfilling this promise. One of their very first acts after their 
victory was to depute Senator Wolcott to make an informal visit 
to Europe to ascertain whether the leading commercial nations of 
the old world were in a sufficiently favourable frame of mind to 
make further steps advisable. He saw all the chief statesmen of 
England, France, and Germany, and realized that a considerable 
change had come over the sentiment of Europe on this question. 
With characteristic sagacity heallowed absurd reports of his “rebuffs” 
to go uncontradicted, and great was the rejoicing of the New 
York gold bugs: and proportionate was the confidence and respect 
he inspired in British and European statesmen by his easy indif- 
ference to gossip and misrepresentation. The Senator had not come 
in search of advertisement, but to do a definite piece of work, and 
when he had done it he returned to his own country. An inferior 
man would thereupon have made a great splash in the Senate, as 
he could have done, for Mr. Wolcott, who was thoroughly dis- 
couraged at the outset of his journey, was thoroughly encouraged 
by its results. Again, he showed a wise reticence in the face of a 
temptation, which to the orator par excellence of the Senate must 
have been considerable. He kept his report for the President, who 
was delighted to receive so unexpectedly favourable a document 
from a thoroughly reliable envoy. Mr. Wolcott now receives his 
reward by being given a regular commission (in conjunction with 
two congenial colleagues who will loyally second his efforts) to 
follow up his informal pourparlers by definite negotiation with the 
statesmen he recently sounded. The great ability, tact, judgment 
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and masterly reserve Senator Wolcott has already manifested in 
the cause in which he has merged all thought of, or wish for, per- 
sonal glory, give us great confidence in the labours of the new 
Wolcott Commission. That they be crowned with success is the 
fervent desire of every well-wisher of the American people who 
realizes what a cruel injustice the unearned increment of an appre- 
ciating standard of value inflicts on a great producing and debtor 
nation. That America will not remain in the gold standard is, 
humanly speaking, certain.* 


Senator Wolcott’s Commission will receive the 

cordial co-operation of the British Government. 

Even Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, who is the only monometallist in the Cabinet, 

desires to see a settlement of this question. We quoted in April 

from his last year’s speech in which he suggested a negotiation on 

the monetary question in the following words : “ As I have said, we 

(the British Government) are willing, we are anxious, seeing that 

there are evils in the present low value of silver, and in the fluctua- 
tions in the value of the two metals, to enter into a conference, or 
into negotiations, which certainly I believe at the present stage- 
would be much better than a conference with other countries on 
this subject.” Public opinion in England, as we have so frequently 
explained, is not ripe for the reopening of the London Mints, which 
were closed to silver eighty-one years ago, but short of that every- 
thing that can be done will be done by Great Britain. Our shrewder 
London editors are beginning to realize the profound importance of 
the question, though The Times continues to crackle like thorns. 
under a pot, and The Pall Mall Gazette, which, as the private 

property of Mr. Astor, surely belongs to New York, manifests 
impotent wrath whenever the subject of bimetallism is men- 
tioned. Mr. Astor is welcome to his opinions, but when Americans 

read cabled extracts from The Pull Mall Gazette they should 

always bear the paper’s ownership in mind. 


THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


English bimetallists have been somewhat dis- 
couraged in the past by the supineness of our 
great agricultural interest in finding “ economic ” 
salvation. While the Western American farmer and the French 
peasant have shown a keen appreciation of the principal cause of 
their woes—the contraction of the currency by Germany, France, 
and the United States in 1873, and by the closing of the Indian 
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Mints in 1893—the agricultural classes in Great Britain have to 
some extent shirked the intellectual effort demanded by a study 
of the money question. Our agricultural societies have un- 
doubtedly been behind the times. It is, therefore, highly gratify- 
ing to note that at the council meeting of the National Agricultural 
Union, held in London on April 8th, Alderman Grummit in the 
chair (in the absence of the Earl of Winchilsea), it was unanimously 
decided to include in the Parliamentary programme of the 
National Agricultural Union, “The establishment by international 
agreement of a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and 
silver.” The National Agricultural Union which now “comes out” 
for bimetallism, was founded some years ago by Lord Winchilsea, 
to promote the interests of British agriculture. It is far the most 
important agricultural organization in England. It is strong, 
popular, and greatly respected by candidates seeking Parliamentary 
election in the counties, for it consists of landlords, farmers, and 
labourers, the three classes being given equal representation 
on the District Councils and Central Council of the Union. 
It has active branches all over the country, and an extensive staff 
of local lecturers. The action of the ruling council of such a 
society in adopting bimetallism is very significant, and confirms the 
view continually expressed in these pages that the time is ripe for 
an international settlement, such as Senator Wolcott seeks. We 
venture to remind the distinguished Irish landlords who contribute 
to this number of The National Review that the only pretext for 
plundering them by Sub-Commnission has been the disastrous fall of 
agricultural prices during the last twenty years. This fall is due to 
the appreciation of gold in terms of produce. The appreciation of 
gold is due to the increased demand for gold, owing to that metal’s 
being called upon to do singly, what it did jointly with silver until 
twenty years ago, when silver was demonetized and prices began to fall. 
Remonetize silver and you will stop the fall in prices. Stop the fall 
in prices, and even an Irish Sub-Commissioner must cease cutting 
down a rent based on prices. That this is not a party question 
and that all classes in Ireland stand to gain by the restoration of 
bimetallism and are awakening to their concern therein, is proved 
by the remarkable meeting recently held in Dublin under the 
auspices of the Dublin Trades Council, at which a resolution in 
favour of international bimetallism was unanimously passed. Mr. 
William Field, M.P. (Nationalist), occupied the chair. 


Spain has had another of those strokes of luck in 
Cuba which she so ill deserves, and of which she 
shows herself totally incapable of profiting. The “rebel” leader 
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Rivera (Riviera?), Maceo’s successor in the command of the “insur- 
gents,” in the province of Pinar del Rio in Cuba, has been captured. 
The news is accompanied by the usual announcement that this 
event is regarded as “a deathblow to the insurrection.” An oppor- 
tune letter from the thoroughly reliable Times correspondent in 
the island dissipates this delusion. The rains have now set in, and 
campaigning will be impracticable fcr several months, not that this 
matters very much as the operations of the past season have been 
as indecisive as those of its predecessor. No single province is 
held effectively by the great Spanish armies, and even in Pinar del 
Rio, which has been “ pacified” so often, “ the watchfires of the 
insurgents were lately to be seen from the streets of the provincial 
capital at night,’ and railway communication with Havana could 
only be conducted under military escort, and was occasionally 
interrupted by the wrecking of trains. The Spaniards are undis- 
puted masters of the coast towns and their immediate surroundings, 
but in all other parts of the island where they hold any ground 
they are exposed to the constant harassment of guerilla warfare, 
and they have won no lasting victories. On the withdrawal 
of Spanish troops from any district the rebels—if men who have 
successfully defied the greatest force that has ever crossed the sea 
for more than two years can fairly be called rebels rather than 
belligerents—return and resume cominand of the country. The 
economic condition of Cuba is past praying fur. The garrison 
towns are full of starving women and children whom General 
Weyler—incapable of coping with their husbands and fathers—has 
expelled from their country homes. Wheat and other provisions 
are rapidly approaching famine prices, and the prospect is dismal 
in the extreme. It is calculated that Spain may be able to keep 
her army in the island for another year, though its pay is about 
£10,000,000 in arrears. That Spain herself will be in bankruptcy 
and convulsions before long appears to be the view of those best 
acquainted with her economic and political condition. The Carl- 
ists are on the move, the Republicans are becoming restive, and 
the suffering of the industrial classes is intense, as may be gathered 
from some of the British consular reports. All the elements of a 
cataclysm are at hand, while the Spanish papers continue to 
feed their readers with “glorious victories over the Rebels.” 


Some months ago we should have said that the 


AN one hopeful element in the situation was the 
AMERICAN rege. ‘ a 
CRETE. possibility of American intervention. Mr. Hesel- 


tine, the American writer, however, who gives as 
close and more acute attention to foreign affairs than perhaps any 
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of his countrymen, and who has warmly sympathized throughout 
with Cuba’s effort to cast off the unspeakable Spanish yoke, states 
in his North American Review article (“The Foreign Policy of 
the New Administration”) “that the Cuban revolutionists may 
count upon being recognized by the United States ‘ as belligerents ’ 
in the course of the coming twelvemonths”! If that is all that 
Americans who favour a spirited foreign policy as Mr. Heseltine 
consistently does, can hold out to the unfortunate Cubans who 
have received a great deal of material support and moral en- 
couragement from the United States, it makes one feel that the 
European Concert’s handling of the Cretan Question is by no means 
as contemptible as its critics imagine. There is incomparably 
more suffering in Cuba than in Crete. Spain has demonstrated 
her incapacity to subdue the insurrection and has thereby for- 
feited all moral right to hold the island. The United States has 
had a perfectly free hand to suppress a scandal at her very 
doors which she declares that no other nation has any right to 
interfere in. Moreover, its continuance is odious to the over- 
whelming majority of her citizens. But their Government has 
never attempted to intervene, and, according to Mr. Heseltine, 
will not take cognizance of the Cuban revolution for perhaps 
another year. The moral of it is that it is very difficult for anyone 
outside a government to pass judgment on a question of foreign 
policy. Ministers have knowledge and are conscious of responsi- 
bilities that are inaccessible, or only dimly accessible, to out- 
siders. We recommend our indignant contemporary, The Daily 
Chronicle, which is so humiliated by the incompetence of the 
British Foreign Minister (who has been acting in concert with 
five conflicting European nations), to give its attention to Cuba, 
over which America claims a quasi-suzerainty, while she allows 
Spain to bleed the island to death. America is the best judge 
of her own interests, and there is no want of profound humanity 
in the American people; but under the circumstances one would 
imagine that some charity should temper their comment on the 
“infamy” of European policy on the Eastern Question. At any 
rate, we suggest that some American writer should be at pains 
to distinguish between the case of the American Crete and the 
European Cuba. 


The Report of the Special Committee appointed to 
enquire into the Works Department of the London 
County Council has been presented. As to ac- 
counts, the committee have no further scandals to reveal, and no 
fresh explanation to offer. The staff conspired to falsify the appro- 
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priation of expenditure for no pecuniary gain, but to relieve them- 
selves from friction with another department. It is something that 
the Council was deceived only, not robbed, and similar malpractices 
are in future to be made at least more difficult. On the main 
point—the continuance of the Works Department—the Committee 
were equally divided, and the Report was carried by the casting 
vote of the Chairman. The majority are for maintaining the 
status quo, the modifications they suggest being scarcely more 
than colourable. The Works Department is to remain, but to 
be under a Board instead of a Committee: the Board will consist of 
nine nominees from the Spending Committees, whereas the Com- 
mittee was a body of twenty elected by the Council. But there is 
no reason to expect that the Board will either know more about 
building operations, or be less of partisans. The Manager's posi- 
tion is to be a little altered, but he is still to be independent of the 
Architect and Engineer, yet to be checked by them: so depart- 
mental friction willgoon. And as contractors cannot be altogether 
dispensed with, a mild attempt is made to conciliate them by 
qualifying some of the repellant terms of contract. ‘The Minority 
would abolish both the Works Department and the Works Coin- 
mittee; all architectural works to be executed by contract: simple 
engineering works, when undertaken by the Council, to be entrusted 
to its Engineer with a free hand, subject only to financial control. 
Findings contradictory indeed, but no wonder. The Moderates 
seek only to put a business matter on a business footing, and ex- 
tinguishing an arrangement which is a source of perpetual schism. 
But to the Progressives the Works Department is a matter of 
haute politique—the “ Municipalization of Labour under Trade 
Union Auspices.” So the Council must have its Works Depart- 
ment and its Works Committee, or its Works Board, which may or 
may not include persons with experience of building operations, but 
would be imperfect without Trade Union representatives of “light 
and leading” ; there must be Central Works with £100,000 worth of 
capital sunk in them, and a yearly turn-over of a quarter of a 
million, and some two thousand workmen in the service of the 
Council, which thus stages it as a “model employer.” 


‘“*T will apparel them all in one livery that they may agree Uke brothers and 
worship me, their lord.” 


To persons with such views, expense of course is 
a secondary consideration. But the majority assent 
boldly that in executing architectural operations the Works Depart- 
ment costs the Council no more than a contractor does. In this, 
however, they give neither facts nor figures. The minority give both, 
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and insist that the loss has been at least £10,000, due chietly to the 
impossibility for the Council to obtain froin its workmen a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay. Assuming, however, that during the three 
years there has been no loss, ratepayers may ask with Mr. Gruning, 
the assessor, why should a municipality already anxious about its 
rates, and overburthened with necessary duties, gratuitously incur 
the notorious risks and heavy cares of a building business when it 
can devolve them upon contractors, who, as shown by the report, 
produce work of equally good quality, and on conditions equally 
favourable to the workmen employed? Why, indeed ? 


THE CASE FOR THE TRANSVAAL.* 


I. 

ErLyY in the present century a good deal of interest was excited by 
the publication of a little book entitled Rejected Addresses. It 
seems almost as though the proceedings of the South African 
Committee might give occasion for the publication of a volume 
under the title of Rejected Evidence. One of the contributors to 
such a volume would doubtless be Mr. W. E. Fairbridge, the Editor 
of The Rhodesia Herald, who contributed the substance of his 
rejected testimony as an article in a recent number of The National 
Review. By the kind permission of the Editor of this Review, I 
propose to contribute a second instalment. 

It may be sufficient to say that the evidence I ventured to tender 
to the Committee had reference to the general state of affairs in the 
South African Republic prior to the Jameson Raid, and was 
founded on an intimate personal contact with men and things in 
the Republic through a space of some five or six years. 

It will be necessary, as briefly as possible, to explain my previous 
attitude with regard to questions affecting the Transvaal and the 
general course of politics in South Africa. It may be convenient 
to start from the publication of my book Blacks, Boers, and British, 
in 1881, in which it was pointed out, I believe for the first time, 
that the South African problem was essentially a “ three-cornered 
problem,” and that the secret of a successful handling of that 
problem was to be found in a minimum of outside interference, and 
in the strict observance of a policy of equal justice to all classes of 
the population. 

It fell to my duty to advocate this policy in the columns of The 
Natal Witness, from August, 1881, to August, 1887. For 
some years, I must admit, owing to the political disturbance 
created by the Transvaal War of Independence, my advocacy of 

* It will be understood that the author of this article has no official connection 
with the Transvaal Government, and writes as a British subject. who has had, 
perhaps, exceptional opportunities of becoming acquainted with the matters of 
which he treats. At the same time, so far as this article is a statement of facts, 
it may be regarded as generally expressing the views held in official cireles in 


the Transvaal. We are glad to afford our readers an opportunity of saying audi 
alteram partem.—[ EDITOR N.R,} 
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this policy was anything but popular or profitable. By 1887, 
however, the whole of South Africa, Colonies and Republics alike, 
seemed to have settled down to an acceptance of the idea that 
direct Imperial interference in South Africa was at an end, and 
that, without any prejudice whatever to the position of Great 
Britain as a friendly and protecting Power, South Africa would 
thenceforward be left to hammer out its own future—a future one 
of the clearly indicated conditions of which was a drawing closer of 
the bonds of internal unity. 

That I was at that time in complete touch with the general run 
of political feeling in South Africa, 1 think is made apparent by 
two little incidents. First, the presentation of an appreciative 
address by a number of British colonists in Natal on the occasion 
of my leaving that colony for England in September, 1887. Next, 
the reception accorded me in Capetown, on my way to England, 
by leading members of the Afrikander Bond, including Mr. 
Hofmeyr, Sir James Sivewright, Sir Jacobus de Wet (then a 
member of the Cape Ministry), and other well-known representa- 
tive men of the same way of thinking. 

The year 1887 may thus be said to have been marked by a happy 
conjunction, so far as South Africa was concerned, of peaceful 
and progressive influences, all making for the realization of a 
South African unity, under the friendly protection, to say nothing 
else, of Great Britain. I will venture to say that in that year not 
one single person in South Africa had, or could have had, the 
faintest suspicion that in less than ten years the work then accom- 
plished would be undone, and the whole South African problem once 
more plunged in a chaos of racial antagonisms and unintelligent 
interferences from without. 

Whose has been the fault? There can be no question that the 
discovery of rich gold deposits in the Transvaal has exercised 
a tremendous influence over both the internal and external con- 
ditions of the South African problem, and it has been very widely 
assumed that the friction that has so visibly arisen is due to the 
failings or faults of the burgher population of the Transvaal, who 
are accused of following an ungenerous and illiberal policy towards 
those who, attracted by the prospects of the new gold-fields, had 
taken up their abode in the Republic. It will be my endeavour to 
show, by reference to personal experience, that there is another 
side to this question, and that in fact, instead of being animated 
with enmity towards the new population, the Transvaal burghers 
and Government have, while doing their utmost to encourage the 
gold industry and those who lived by it, been unwillingly com- 
pelled to stand on the defensive against repeated and persistent 
attacks on the independence of the country. 
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So much by way of prelude. 

ii. 

My personal acquaintance with the Transvaal commenced from 
the first days of March, 1890, when, having resigned the editorship 
of The Natal Advertiser in Durban, I arrived in Pretoria to under- 
take the editorial control of The Transvaal Observer. I may say 
that, in accepting an offer made to me from Pretoria, I was largely 
influenced by the hope of being able to serve the interests of Natal. 
That colony, owing to its having been so closely associated with 
the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, was still regarded with 
suspicion in Pretoria, insomuch that there seemed very little 
likelihood of its being allowed to reap any commercial advantage 
from the rapidly expanding gold industry at Johannesburg. 

I passed through Johannesburg on my way to Pretoria a day 
or two after the occurrence of the famous “flag incident””—an 
incident which, according to Mr. Rhodes, was the outcome of 
a deep-seated general discontent, and had given rise to serious 
apprehensions in the mind of President Kruger. ‘To my surprise, 
the incident, which had formed a topic of excited conversation 
in the little town of Heidelberg, some four or five hours from 
Johannesburg, was hardly referred to in the latter town, while, 
as will be seen presently, any apprehensions that existed were 
apprehensions entertained by the respectable portion of the 
population as to the possible results of the folly of a very small 
and very noisy minority. A week or two after my arrival in 
Pretoria, President Kruger, who had been to meet the High 
Commissioner at Fourteen Streams, returned to his capital, driving 
into the town with an immense escort of mounted and armed 
burghers, whom the President proceeded to address from a plat- 
form erected in front of the Landdrost’s office. I do not speak 
or understand Dutch, but a friend at my elbow gave me the 
substance of the speech as it proceeded. As regards both the 
British Government and the foreign population, it was in every 
respect generous, kindly, and encouraging, the “ flag incident” 
being disposed of by a good-natured reference to the “long 
drinks ” in which the less responsible portion of the Johannesburg 
population were in the habit of indulging. ‘There was one attempt 
at interruption on the part of a British subject who had himself, 
no doubt, temporarily become a victim to “long drinks.” He was 
promptly removed to the police-station, and discharged with 
a caution next day by the Landdrost. 

A few days later I had my first, and I may say my only, interview 
with President Kruger, being accompanied to the Presidency early 
in the morning by my friend Dr. Krause, who was then State 
Attorney. The interview was notable in two respects—first, by 
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reason of the President’s explanation of his scheme for a Second 
Volksraad, and next by reason of his allusion to the “ flag incident ”’ 
‘at Johannesburg. With regard to that incident, I made some 
remark to the effect that the feeling excited by it had quieted 
down. “Yes,” replied Mr. Kruger, “but what would have 
hvppened if I had not kept my burghers in check?” With 
regard to the Second Volksraad, he explained that he intended 
-it to act as a “ bridge,” for the purpose of getting over the time 
during which the old Conservative Members of the Raad would be 
disposed to regard the foreign element with suspicion. ‘“ When,” 
he went on to say, “ the old burghers see the new-comers taking 
part in the work of legislation, and that no harm follows, then the 
two Raads can be joined together again with the foreign element 
duly represented.” 

On the first Monday in May, a few weeks after this interview, 
the Volksraad commenced its annual session, and the measures 
which it sanctioned are conclusive and irrefutable evidence of the 
friendly spirit in which the members were disposed to deal with the 
claims of the foreign population. The proposal for admitting 
Uitlanders to a share in the government of the country by the 
establishment of the Second Volksraad was carried by a large 
majority, and that notwithstanding the feeling that had been 
aroused by the “ flag incident ” a few months before. Mr. Rhodes 
has declared that at this time the Transvaal Government and Volks- 
raad were violently opposed to the construction of railways. So 
far was this from being the case that the resolution in favour of the 
construction of railways to meet the Cape system, then being ex- 
tended through the Free State, was carried by acclamation. ‘The 
Gold Law, moreover, was substantially amended to the complete 
satisfaction of the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines, offizially 
representing the gold industry. Here it will be well to quote from 
the Report of the Chamber of Mines for the year 1890, as presented 
at the annual meeting held on the 29th January, 1891. Under the 
heading of ‘‘ Railways ”’ the following passage occurs :— 


‘* During the early part of the year the Civmber’s chief work lay in advocating 
the speedy construction of railways. His Honour the President visited Johannes- 
burg in March, and was waite on bya deputation of the Council, The President 
gave public assurances of early railway extension, and these have since been vindi- 
cated by the resolution of th: Volksravd. The coastruction of the mvin trunk line 
is now being proceeded with at several points within the State. . . . It may 
be fairly hoped that the fields will enjoy railway con nanication with the ser 
within eighteen months.” (Page 11.) 


This anticipation was fulfilled. By the latter part of 1891 the 
earthworks were all but completed, and in September, 1892, the 
line was opened through to Johannesburg. 
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With regard to the Gold Law, this is what appears at page 12 
of the same Report :— 

‘The amendment of the Gold Law in various respects has also received con- 

tinuous consideration, especially with the object of securing a fixed tenure of gold- 
mining property. The Government favourably considered our representations, 
and amendments on the lines suggested by the Chamber were introduced at the 
last session of the Volksraad.” 
On page 45 will be found a resolution passed at a special meeting 
of the Chamber of Mines, held on the 28th June, 1890, expressing 
gratitude to the President and Executive Council “ for the measure 
of relief and support which has been afforded to the mining 
industry by the clauses of the amended Gold Law, and for the 
great degree of sympathy with the wants of the population, which 
the Government have manifested in recommending these amend- 
ments to the Honourable the Volksraad.”” ‘This is followed on the 
same page with a vote of thanks from the Chamber to the Volks- 
raad, and a letter of thanks from Mr. H. Eckstein to the Minister 
of Mines. It may, perhaps, also be mentioned here that page 18 
of the same Report contains a resolution of regret passed by the 
Chamber in respect of the “flag incident” of the preceding 
March. 

There was another incident to which allusion may be made. In 
the winter of 1889, owing to a dry season and the difficulties of 
wagon transport through want of grass, Johannesburg had been 
brought perilously near to the miseries of a famine, the scarcity 
giving opportunities to sharp business men to fill their pockets at 
the expense of the community. In view of the probability of a 
similar state of things arising in the winter of 1890, organised 
attempts were made, on the part of merchants in Johannesburg and 
in the Colonial seaports, to form a “ring” for the purpose of 
raising the prices of food to an exorbitant level. The Transvaal 
Government, animated by a sincere desire to consult the interests 
of the great bulk of the foreign population, defeated this nefarious 
scheme by purchasing cargoes of Australian flour to be held in 
reserve in case of emergency. Owing to this action on the part of 
the Transvaal Government—action for which it was abused by 
journals representing the capitalists—the proposed “ring” came to 
nought, and the population of Johannesburg were able, in spite cf 
the want of railway communication, to enjoy the benefits of cheap 
food. 

[ think it will be seen from the above-mentioned facts that, up 
to the middle of the year 1890, the Transvaal Government and 
Volksraad were animated by a sincere desire to consult the 
interests of the foreign population in every possible way, and that 
the friendliness of their disposition was acknowledged and 
appreciated by the great bulk of the population of Johannesburg. 
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III. 

Now let us mark what happened. 

In 1890, after the defeat of the Sprigg Ministry on a question of 
railway development, Mr. Rhodes became Premier of the Cape 
Colony. His ascent to this position practically made him a South 
African dictator. The High Commissioner—Sir Henry Loch— 
who had but a few months before arrived from England, was 
absolutely at the mercy of Mr. Rhodes’ ideas, and was able to work 
the Imperial Government exactly as Mr. Rhodes thought advisable. 
At the beginning of July, 1890, there did not seem to be the very 
faintest hint of any kind of disagreement between the British 
Government and the Transvaal. Suddenly the air became alive 
with rumours of relations so strained, that, unless the Transvaal 
Government gave prompt satisfaction to British demands, it would 
find itself placed in a position altogether antagonistic to the 
independence of the Republic. As I was in Pretoria at this time, 
I can bear witness to the astonishment aroused by this unexpected 
turn of events. It soon became known that the difficulty had 
arisen in connection with the question of the ultimate destination 
of Swaziland, and that unless the Transvaal Government was 
prepared to make very substantial concessions at the shortest 
possible notice, Swaziland would become a British province, and 
be lost for ever to the Transvaal. Already it became known that 
steps were being taken in Natal to organize a police force for the 
occupation of Swaziland, and leading politicians in Natal wrote to 
me in much trepidation with regard to the probable effect that 
these steps would exercise in still further emphasizing the suspicion 
with which Natal was regarded by officials in Pretoria. 

The climax of the situation was reached when Major Sapte, 
Military Secretary to the High Commissioner, arrived post haste 
in Pretoria with the text of a convention which the Transvaal 
Government and Volksraad were immediately to accept and ratify, 
under penalty of the complete and final forfeiture of those claims 
with respect to Swaziland which had been fully recognized by a 
special commissioner acting on behalf of the British Imperial 
Government. The convention expressed two demands made on 
the Transvaal Government by the High Commissioner—first, the 
surrender of that prospect of expansion to the North which had 
been left open by the London Convention of 1884; next, the 
surrender of the commercial independence of the Republic by its 
becoming a party to the Customs Union entered into a year or two 
previously by the Cape Colony and the Orange Free State. It 
may fairly be said that public feeling in Pretoria, both within the 
Volksraad and outside it, stood aghast at the nature of these 
demands and the manner in which they were urged. It was seen 
at once that it was not really the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
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ment which was thus being forced upon the Transvaal, but the 
policy of Mr. Rhodes as representing both the Chartered Company 
and the Cape Colony. The Chartered Company was, of course, in- 
terested in securing a clear field for its operations in the North, 
free from interference by any possible rivals, and sought to make 
the Transvaal its policeman along the line of the Limpopo River. 
The Cape Colony was interested to some degree in securing the 
free importation of Colonial wines and brandies into the Transvaal, 
but in a still greater degree it was anxious to aim a blow, through 
the Transvaal, at the enterprising Colony of Natal, which had 
dared to persevere in a liberal fiscal policy which was an offence to 
mercantile interests at the Cape. 

The first impulse of the Transvaal Government and Volksraad 
was to decline utterly to accede to the demands made from Cape 
‘Town, and all the more so because it was clear that, under cover 
of an Imperial policy, an assault was being made on the com- 
mercial independence of the Republic in purely local interests. It 
is not necessary to allude at any length to the negotiations that 
took place, nor to that somewhat mysterious visit of Mr. Hofmeyr 
to Pretoria for the alleged object—so his friends have stated—of 
avoiding a war for which not the very slightest provocation had 
arisen. It is enough to say that the Convention was signed and 
ratified, on the understanding that the Articles referring to the 
Customs Union were to remain in suspense. ‘The moral, however, 
of the whole situation was that the Transvaal Government, which 
had believed itself to be on perfectly cordial terms with Great 
Britain, arid was in every way prepared to consider the interests of 
the new population in a generous spirit, found itself obliged to 
adopt a defensive policy against an enemy located in South Africa, 
and apparently supported by the Colonial section of the Afrikander 
population. 

It is in this fact that the key to the political history of the 
Transvaal during the last five or six years—ever since, in fact, Mr. 
Rhodes became the leading figure in Cape politics—is to be found. 
The Transvaal has been accused of unfriendliness towards the Cape 
Colony. As a matter of fact, it has been the Cape Colony which, 
at the instance of Mr. Rhodes, has committed itself to a policy of 
aggression against the Transvaal. All the defensive measures 
which the Transvaal has been compelled to adopt—the placing of 
greater difficulties in the way of the acquirement of political privi- 
leges by aliens, the appeal for the moral support of other Euro- 
pean Powers—are the result of Rhodesian aggression, the real 
nature and spirit of which was unmistakably made manifest when, 
at the close of 1895, the Rhodesian group of capitalists spent a 
quarter of a million in organizing revolution in Johannesburg, and 
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sent the Chartered Company’s forces across the Transvaal border 
to support that revolution. If the history of the revolutionary 
agitation at Johannesburg is impartially studied, it will be found 
that that agitation proceeded entirely from a small group of 
capitalists from the Cape Colony, who, having established them- 
selves at Kimberley by the aid of De Beers, proceeded to capture, 
if they could, the mineral resources of the Transvaal, together 
with the complete political control of that country. 


IV. 

In 1891 the aggressive attitude of the Cape capitalists was once 
more illustrated in connection with what has generally been spoken 
of as the “trek question.”” Early in that year a movement com- 
menced among farmers in the Cape Colony, the Free State, and 
the Transvaal, to act upon a concession said to have been obtained 
from certain independent chiefs in Mashonaland, and to “ trek” 
beyond the Limpopo with the view of founding a government of 
their own. It is noticeable that The Natal Mercury, a thoroughly 
representative British journal, in an article published on the 18th 
May, 1891, expressed the opinion that the rights of the Chartered 
Company were not a bit more tenable than the rights conferred by 
the concession under which the “trekkers” were acting. Once 
more the High Commissioner, acting really as the agent of the 
Chartered Company, threatened pains and penalties against the 
Transvaal. By a singular perversion of the principles of justice, 
the ‘Transvaal Government was held responsible, not only for the 
acts of its own burghers, but for the acts of Free Staters and Cape 
Colonists who might be disposed to take part in the northward 
movement. Under such pressure, and for the sake of peace, 
President Kruger issued a proclamation which had the effect, to 
use a phrase which has become historic, of “ damping the trek.” 
With the view of testing the position, a certain number of the 
would-be “ trekkers ” travelled with their wagons to the Limpopo 
Drift, the most influential man among them being a Mr. Van 
Soelen, a well-to-do resident of Ladybrand in the Free State.* 
No attempt whatever was made to cross the river, the ‘trekkers ” 
being content to find that their presence asa body in Mashonaland 
was not desired by the Chartered Company. 

A remarkable feature of the political situation at this juncture 
was the extraordinarily strong feeling of antagonism that arose 
between a large section of Cape Colony Afrikanders and ‘Transvaal 

* The story that Colonel Ferreira was the leader of this expedition is entirely 
groundless. Cclonel Ferreira was not at all the kind of man to be trusted by the 


**trekkers,” and though he was present at the Limpopo Drift, he had nothing 
whatever to do with the ‘‘ trekkers’ ” movements. 
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burghers. It was no uncommon thing to hear the former make 
use of expressions of this kind—“ We shan’t stop another Warren 
expedition from invading the Transvaal”; while in club circles 
in Pretoria the sense of hostility almost led, in some cases, to 
personal violence. Naturally, the exhibition of this feeling on 
the part of Cape Colonists served to confirm the burghers of the 
Transvaal in their conviction that the Cape Colony, as represented 
and led by Mr. Rhodes, was an enemy to be carefully watched and 
guarded against. It is, moreover, essential to the understanding of 
the situation then existing that no bitterness of feeling was 
entertained by the Transvaal Government, the Volksraad, or the 
burgher population generally, against the British Imperial Govern- 
ment. This fact was brought to my knowledge in a very marked 
manner. In an interview I had with the “trek” committee in 
Pretoria, I strongly urged them to send a memorial to the High 
Commissioner, praying that the British Government would take 
over the direct control of the territories to the north of the 
Limpopo. The suggestion was very seriously considered, and it 
was perfectly evident that while the elimination of the control of 
the Chartered Company was most earnestly desired, there was no 
great strength of objection to the idea of the establishment of 
direct British control. The proposal, however, was finally rejected 
on the ground that it was “too British,” although members of the 
Transvaal Volksraad, whom I also had an opportunity of consulting, 
admitted that it was worthy of serious and very careful considera- 
tion, and that the time might come when its soundness would be 
recognized. My opinion to-day is that the “ trekkers” would have 
done well if they had accepted my suggestion. 


¥s 

The close of 1891 was marked by a new development in Cape 
Colony politics. It became evident to the Cape Government that, 
if they were to make any headway in competing with Natal for 
the traffic from the coast to Johannesburg, an extension of the 
Cape railway system to the Rand at the earliest possible moment 
was an absolute necessity. The value of the Johannesburg traffic 
is forcibly illustrated by the fact that Natal had in 1889 earned 
a dividend of £7 15s. 6d. per cent. on a railway system which did 
not then even touch its own borders. That dividend was chiefly 
earned from the carriage of goods to Johannesburg, the Cape 
railways having, in the same year, earned a dividend of £5 15s. 
per cent. After what had occurred in 1890 and 1891, the prospect 
of the Transvaal granting any special assistance to the Cape 
Government might not seem very promising. However, Sir James 


Sivewright, who was then a member of the Cape Ministry, and 
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who had always managed to be personally popular with President 
Kruger, was sent up to Pretoria as a messenger of conciliation, and 
succeeded so well in his mission that an agreement was entered 
into between the Cape and Transvaal Governments, under which 
the former undertook to complete with all speed its railway 
extension to the Vaal River, and to assist the Transvaal Railway 
Company financially to hurry forward the completion of the line 
between the Vaal River and Johannesburg, including the connection 
with Pretoria. There can be no doubt that this was a smart piece 
of business on the part of the Cape Government, which followed up 
the conclusion of the agreement by a most praiseworthy activity in 
the construction of its own part of the work, with the result that 
in September, 1892, a little more than two years after the passing 
of the Volksraad resolution in favour of railway construction, 
trains from Cape ports were actually running into Johannesburg. 
‘The financial result of this enterprize was almost immediately seen 
in the return to the Cape Government of satisfactory dividends on 
a considerably increased railway capital, and perhaps even more in 
the shrinkage of Natal railway dividends from £7 15s. 6d. per 
cent. in 1889, to an average of £2 13s. 4d. per cent. during the 
three years from 1892 to 1894. 

The agreement between the Cape Government and the Transvaal 
Railway Company was concluded for three years from the be- 
ginning of 1892, and during the greater part of those three years 
the relations between Capetown and Pretoria were decidedly 
improved. ‘There was more than one reason for this. In the first 
place, Mr. Rhodes was engaged in extending the influence of the 
Chartered Company over Matabeleland. In the next place, the 
Cape Colony had for the moment got all it wanted from the 
Transvaal in the shape of a virtual monopoly of the carriage 
of Johaanesburg imports. Indeed, there was a tendency in 
Johannesburg to complain of the grasping policy of the Cape 
Colony. I have every reason to know this, because, somewhere 
between the beginning of July and the end of September, 1893, 
during a temporary connection with the Johannesburg Star, I 
wrote an article in that paper, at the suggestion of the managing 
editor, complaining seriously of the fact that the Cape Colony was 
working its local lines practically at a loss at the expense of 
Johannesburg. As a matter of fact, it was only in the year 1893 
that several of the agricultural lines in the Cape Colony began to 
earn even enough to pay their working expenses. In 1894, new 
factors came into operation. The line from Delagoa Bay to 
Pretoria was making visible progress, and early in that year the 
Transvaal Government had entered into a convention with Natal 
for the extension of the Natal railway system direct to Johannes- 
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burg. The time had therefore arrived for the Cape Government, 
as represented by Mr. Rhodes, to make fresh complaints against 
the Transvaal. The nature of these complaints was first made 
inanifest when, in the latter part of 1894, Mr. Laing, who held the 
office of Commissioner of Works in the second Rhodes Administra- 
tion, proceeded to Pretoria with a demand that the Transvaal 
should arrange for a general “ pooling” of railway receipts from 
the Rand traffic, out of which 50 per cent. should be allotted to the 
Cape Colony, the Natal and the Delagoa Bay routes dividing the 
remainder between them. ‘This proposal, the object of which, it is 
easy to see, was to take the wind out of the sails of the com- 
petition threatened from Durban and Delagoa Bay, was promptly 
rejected. About the same time Mr. Rhodes, while on a visit to 
Pretoria, renewed the demand, originally made in 1890, that the 
Transvaal should enter into the existing Customs Union between 
the Cape Colony and the Free State. It was no consideration for 
the gold-mining industry that prompted this demand. If it had 
been acceded to, Natal would have been compelled to abandon its 
free trade policy, and to adopt the very much higher tariff accepted 
by the Customs Union. Thus competition for the Johannesburg 
trade would have been killed, with the result of increasing the cost 
of living to all residents at the Rand. The Transvaal Govern - 
ment, being well aware of what Mr. Rhodes’ proposition meant, 
declined to accede to it, thereby naturally incurring the resentment 
of the Cape Government—that is, of Mr. Rhodes. 


VI. 

The importance of what has just been said will be recognized 
when it is remembered that the renewal of active agitation against 
the Transvaal Government distinctly dates from the latter part of 
1894. Before, however, allusion is made to the nature of the 
renewed attack, a word must be said with regard to the comman- 
deering of British subjects by the Transvaal Government for ser- 
vice against the recusant native chief Malaboch. ‘he right of the 
Transvaal Government, in the absence of any special treaty, thus 
to commandeer British subjects was indubitable then, and has not. 
been questioned since. The agitation that arose over the incident 
was entirely factitious; for while five of the commandeered men 
stayed at home to be photographed as political martyrs, more than 
a hundred went willingly to the front, receiving in return monetary 
compensation and the rights, if they chose to accept them, of full 
burghership. When I was in Pretoria in September, 1894, I met. 
some of the men who had been at the front, and they assured me 
that, though the life had been rough, they had enjoyed good 
health and found the experience by no means unpleasant. It was. 

23* 
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in connection with this incident that Sir Henry Loch, who from his 
first arrival in South Africa had made his views subservient to 
those of Mr. Rhodes, visited Pretoria, was made the object of a 
foolish demonstration, and allowed himself to be persuaded by Mr. 
Lionel Phillips that Johannesburg was within measurable distance 
of revolution. 

I was at that time living in Kimberley, from whence, in Septem- 
ber, 1894, I paid a visit to Pretoria and Johannesburg for the 
purpose of ascertaining, if I could, the real state of affairs. My 
experiences were recorded at the time in the columns of The 
Diamondfields Advertiser, published at Kimberley, on the 12th 
and 14th September, and it is from these recorded experiences that 
I now quote. It is not unimportant to refer to the opinion I then 
expressed as to the influence of the National Union. So far from 
the National Union in any way assisting the cause of legitimate 
reform, it has actually stood in the way of such reform. And this 
for two reasons. In the first place, it assumed an attitude of 
totally unnecessary aggressiveness towards the Transvaal Govern- 
ment—an aggressiveness which found its climax in the organiza- 
tion of armed revolt at the end of 1895. In the next place, it was 
entirely run and engineered by the very people whom the Trans- 
vaal Government and Volksraad had been compelled, by the events 
of 1890 and 1891, to regard as its bitterest enemies—that is, the 
Cape capitalists and their agents and subordinates. 


Here is what 
I said on this subject in September, 1894 :— 


‘Even if the aims of the National Union are the most sincere in the world, it 


is not only powerless to assist reform, but its very existence, as at present con- 


stituted, is a hindrance to reform, Owing to its intimate and well nigh exclu- 


sive association with those persons and interests against whom an intense resent- 
ment is entertained, everything it does is suspected, and interpreted in the most 
hostile sense. Having regard to the history of the present position, how is it 
possible to wonder at this? So far from effecting any good, or achieving any 
advantage for the general body of aliens in the Transvaal, it has prejudiced their 
cause by inflaming the resentment felt by the Conservative Transvaalers against 
all aliens. It has been asserted that it has never put forward as part of its pro- 


gramme an intention to force on British intervention. 


The assertion may be 
absolutely true. 


Yet who can blame the old-fashioned burgher if, when he sees 
the National Union, The Star, and Mr. Rhodes all rowing in the same boat, he 
becomes convinced that a threat to the independence of the country is intended ? 
Grapes do not grow upon thorns. 

The force of the above remarks will now, I think, be easily re- 
cognized, and it will be seen that the attribution of mischievous 
tendencies to the National Union is not merely an after-thought 
suggested by more recent events. I will now quote the views with 
regard to the situation at that time expressed by responsible and 
moderate men both in Pretoria and Johannesburg. Here is what 
was stated by Mr. Albert W. Baker, a solicitor in large practice in 
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Pretoria, and a British Colonist born in Natal, where his father, 


Mr. W. G. Baker, was for some years a member of the Legislature, 
and is still chairman of the Natal Bank :— 


**I do not agree with those who talk about aliens having equal rights in the 
country with the original burghers. They (the burghers) originally settled the 
country, and they have a right to all the consideration which that fact can give 
them. Still, while admitting this, I think that more effort might have been made 
to recognize the rights of aliens. No doubt the stubborn resistance of the Con- 
servative Party has stood in the way of this. As regards the demonstration on 
the oceasion of Sir Henry Loch’s arrival, no one of any weight had any hand in it, 
and I do not think that those who started it had any idea that it would go so far 
as it did. I think what happened at the station was largely accidental, and I 
believe that the President himself regarded it in this light, as he regarded the 
hauling down of the flag in Johannesburg four years ago. On the whole I think 
the President means well. At any rate, whatever the faults of the present 
Government, we are better off under it than we should be if public affairs were 
controlled by the financial houses in Johannesburg.” 


This view was echoed in other quarters, not unmixed with 
anxiety as to what the ultimate outcome might be, if the agitation 
of the preceding few months were repeated—the anxiety, however, 
seeming to be founded not so much on the actual facts of the 
position, as on the bad feeling that might be generated against 
foreigners at large by the acts of Johannesburg agitators. In 
Johannesburg I had the opportunity of consulting Mr. W. Y. 
Campbell, a gentleman very well known both in Natal and the 
Transvaal, and a British Colonist by birth, who was then managing 
an important financial institution in Johannesburg. Referring to 
the political outlook, Mr. Campbell said :— 


“ There are three classes here, two of them capable of exercising great influence 
if they chose to move, while the third would probably follow either of the other 
two. These classes are the capitalists, the miners, and the general mercantile 
community. The capitalists have no interest in political matters ; and although 
Mr. Tudhope, the chairman of the National Union, holds a responsible position 
in a great financial house (Barnato’s), I believe the heads of that house would be 
quite as well pleased if he left politics alone.* He is mixed up with polities 
because he has been brought up to polities, and can’t keep out of them. The 
capitalists are content enough. Then there are the miners, These are men earn- 
ing often £4 per week and living on 25s. They save up money which they spend 
in holiday trips to England, where they enjoy themselves and where they are 
regarded by their old friends as persons of consequence. They are quite content 
with their position, and have every reason to be so, and if any trouble arose they 
would simply take the first train across the Vaal River. As regards the general 
commercial community, they are, in respect of political matters, apathetic, though 
if the capitalists or miners made any serious move the commercial community 
might follow.” 


The event proved that Mr. Campbell was perfectly correct with 
regard to the views of the miners, and I think also with regard to 
the attitude of the general mercantile community. It would seem, 


* Mr. Tudhope retired from the chairmanship of the National Union shortly 
after the date alluded to, and was succeeded by Mr. Charles Leonard. 
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however, that he mistook the attitude of the capitalists, for at that 
very time Mr. Lionel Phillips had written his famous letters 
suggesting the setting aside of a fund of ten or fifteen thousand 
pounds for “ improving ”—.e., corrupting—the Volksraad, and the 
possibility of the importation of rifles by the mining companies. It 
is worth while, perhaps, to quote some remarks made just about 
this time by a Johannesburg correspondent of The Natul Witness 
—a correspondent who certainly could not be accused of any 
particular friendliness to the Transvaal Government. ‘The whole 
Rand,” he said, “is fast becoming dominated by those three 
notorious groups known as Eckstein’s, Barnato’s, and Geldfield’s, 
to one or other of whom the smaller fry of operators are either 
subservient or in process of being snuffed out. It is some consola- 
tion that these big groups are mutually jealous, and to some extent 
check each other’s plots against the general safety ; but it is, after 
all, a precarious sort of consolation, for who knows when they may 
combine and do us all down?” 


VII. 

Towards the end of 1894 a new and important factor was intro- 
duced into the situation by the circulation of persistent rumours of 
some change in the status of Delagoa Bay. Either the Chartered 
Company was to seize that port, or the British Government was to 
purchase it, for the purpose of handing it over to the control of 
Mr. Rhodes and the Cape Government. It was plain to everyone 
at all acquainted with what had gone before that this rumour was 
most intimately associated with Mr. Rhodes’ failure to induce the 
Transvaal Government either to join the existing Customs Union, 
or to give the Cape Colony a totally unreasonable advantage in 
connection with a general “ pooling” of railway receipts. The 
report was one full of threat to the commercial independence of the 
Transvaal; for if the hostile influences centring at Capetown 
were also to establish themselves at Delagoa Bay, the Transvaal 
would, in a commercial sense, be at the mercy of the group of 
capitalists headed by Mr. Rhodes. It was at this juncture, and 
with the most solid justification, that the Transvaal Government 
made an appeal to the moral support of Germany, which was most 
legitimately interested in the maintenance of its mercantile interests 
represented by capital sunk in the railway from Delagoa Bay to 
Pretoria, and in the establishment of an important line of steamers. 
It must always be borne in mind that this appeal to Germany was 
not an appeal as against Great Britain, but rather an appeal against 
those who, having been permitted to usurp the functions of the 
British Imperial Government, were plotting for their own advan- 
tage—as has since become abundantly plain—against the indepen- 
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dence of the South African Republic. The appeal was immediately 
responded to by the appearance of two German ships of war in 
Delagoa Bay harbour, this step being followed up by an inter- 
change of views between London and Berlin, leading to an agree- 
ment for the maintenance of the status quo at Delagoa Bay. It 
was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that, a month or two later, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the German Emperor’s birthday at 
Pretoria, German officers allowed themselves to indulge in some- 
what triumphant expressions of their satisfaction over what they 
regarded as a diplomatic success. The programme of the proceed- 
ings on that occasion, a very prettily-designed document, which I 
saw, had on its final page a lithographed view of Delagoa Bay, 
“where,” it was stated, “‘ His Imperial Majesty’s ship So-and-so 
now lies at anchor.” This, it may be said, was a little bit of bad 
taste; but it was German, and not Transvaal, bad taste. If the 
British Government felt aggrieved thereat, surely complaint should 
have been made at Berlin, and not at Pretoria.* 

Before the year 1895 had run very far, it became apparent to 
those who were carefully watching the situation that some cowp 
was intended against the Transvaal. About April I expressed this 
conviction in a leading article in The Free State Express—an 
article which was at once met, in respect of its allegations against 
the Chartered Company and the Cape Government, by indignant 
repudiation on the part of The Cupe Argus and other Rhodesian 
journals. Mr. Hofmeyr’s retirement from active political life was 
attributed, by those who were most likely to be well-informed, to a 
conviction on his part that Mr. Rhodes’ policy was carrying him 
too far. The journalistic change through which The Cape Times, 
under the editorship of Mr. F. E. Garrett, became a Rhodesian 
journal, was another straw pointing in the same direction. In 
October, 1895, after my return to England, I warned the manager 
of the Standard Bank in London that trouble was impending, sug- 
gesting that, as the Bank was in every sense interested in the pre- 
servation of peace, it might be able to do something to put a brake 
on the wheels of a policy of disturbance. At that time, I must 
confess, it seemed as though the opportunity for trouble was to be 
provided by the “drifts question,” and in connection with this 
question the employment of the forces of the Chartered Company 


* A singular comment on the general commercial conditions in South Africa at 
the time alluded to is supplied by the fact that in not a few mercantile quarters 
the hope was entertained that the establishment of a line of German steamers, 
subsidized by the German Government, might lead to the relief of British im- 
porters by breaking up the “freight ring” organized by the several lines of 
British steamers. The “ring,” however, proved too strong for the German line, 
which was ultimately compelled to join in. 
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against the Transvaal was alluded to by persons in London who 
can be named. That matter, however, passed by; and it was 
when it had passed by, und not till then, that the first signal- 
rocket of the revolutionary conspiracy was fired in the shape of the 
speech of Mr. Lionel Phillips, as Chairman of the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Mines, on the 20th November, 1895. The pretext fur- 
nished by the “‘ drifts question ” having vanished, a pretext was to 
be found in the alleged grievances of the foreign population. 


VIII. 

What are the grievances of this population ? 

There are, without doubt, certain real and genuine grievances 
which are constantly felt by the whole population of Johannesburg. 
Foremost among these may be placed: (1) the bad and inefficient 
water supply; (2) the exorbitant rents charged for dwelling-houses 
of every class; (3) the low moral tone of the whole community ; 
and (4) the excessive charges made by the legal profession. 

(1) The water-aupply is scandalous to the last degree, and it is 
directly owing to its bad quality and insufficient quantity that 
typhoid fever decimates the population of Johannesburg in summer 
and pneumonia in winter. The water-supply is in the hands of a 
capitalist company in which Mr. Barnato is the controlling influ- 
ence, and in which Sir James Sivewright is a large shareholder. 
When attempts have been made, by means of public meetings, to 
secure a reform, the meetings have been packed in the interest of 
the directors, and a vote of condemnation thus avoided. Sir James 
Sivewright has of late been publicly criticizing the Transvaal 
Government for what he calls its “ wrong-doing.” The residents 
in Johannesburg would feel far more grateful to him if he used his 
influence, as an important shareholder in the Water Works Com- 
pany, to secure them a sufficient and sanitary supply of the first 
necessary of life. 

(2) The high rents charged both in Pretoria and Johannesburg 
are the result of the running up of the value of land by capitalist 
speculators and the high cost of building materials, such as corru- 
gated iron, deals, window-sashes, and doors, all goods of low value 
and heavy weight, which have to be conveyed at least 400 miles by 
rail before they reach the Transvaal towns. Although all such 
goods are carried at the lowest rate, it can easily be understood 
how the railway charges mount up. As a result of these two causes, 
rentals of as much as £50 a month are paid for houses which in 
England would not let at a sixth of that amount. When I was 
living in Pretoria in 1890-91 I paid £25 a month for a small fur- 
nished house of five rooms and a kitchen, the rent of the house un- 
furnished being £20 a month. 
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(3) The low moral tone that prevails in these towns, and 
especially in Johannesburg, is what might be expected in a com- 
munity the leading figures in which are men of mixed nationality 
and often dubious origin, who subordinate everything to the desire 
of making money. “In Johannesburg,” it has been said, “there 
are some fifty miles of streets, and not a single moral principle to 
be met with up or down any of them.” It is because of this low 
moral tone that all parents who can possibly afford to do so send 
their children, girls or boys, to be educated elsewhere—in Natal, in 
the Free State, in the Cape Colony. 

(4) The high charges of members of the legal profession, both 
advocates and solicitors, are notorious. The capitalists, however, 
do not feel them, because when they go to law the expenses come 
out of the pockets of unfortunate shareholders. 

None of these real, solid, and abiding grievances are to be met 
with in that manifesto of the National Union which was published 
as a justification for revolt. Why not? Because the revolt was a 
capitalists’ revolt, and because the chairman of the National Union 
—Mr. Charles Leonard—was a solicitor who enjoyed the cream of 
the capitalists’ business. 

IX. 

Now with regard to the grievances set forth in the manifesto of 
the National Union. Let us take these in order. 

Dynamite.—There is no need to refer to this subject at any 
length. The question involved is a highly technical one, with 
regard to which skilled evidence is desirable. It may, however, 
be confidently asserted that if there is a grievance connected 
with this matter, that grievance would vanish if the Transvaal 
Government were able, or could be induced, to lower or abolish 
the duties on dynamite. This is evidently a matter for friendly 
negotiation. But in the meantime attention may be drawn— 

(1) To a correspondence between the Chamber of Mines and the 
agent in South Africa for Nobel’s dynamite, which is to be found 
at pages 53 and 54 of the Report of the Chamber of Mines for 
1890. The correspondence refers to an offer made by Nobel’s 
people, who had up to that time had a monopoly of the dynamite 
business, to fix the price of dynamite at £5 per case for five years 
for quantities of not less than 100 cases, the offer being made by 
way of a concession to the mining industry. As the price of 
dynamite at Johannesburg is now 85s. to 87s. 6d. per case, it is 
clear that the granting of the dynamite concession has had the 
effect of bringing the price down. 

(2) To a special report of a Committee of the Chamber of Mines, 
signed by Mr. Lionel Phillips, which appears at pages 94 and 95 
of the Report of the Chamber for 1894. In this special report it 
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is recommended that a dynamite monopoly company should be 
formed, in which the mining companies should be shareholders, on 
the understanding that the price of dynamite should be fixed at a 
minimum of 90s. per case till a 10 per cent. dividend had been 
paid for three years. The special report, referring to the duty on 
dynamite, remarks that “this heavy tax on the mining industry, 
and the large revenue derived therefrom, would probably lead to 
relief being obtained in other directions.” It is clear, therefore, 
that there was no bitter or burning grievance associated with this 
dynamite question up to end of 1894. 

Tue Price or Coat.—Coal is really the cheapest thing on the 
Rand. The price at the pit’s mouth is about 10s. per ton, the Govern- 
ment charging a royalty of 1 per cent., or a fraction over one 
penny per ton, while even with railway carriage at 3d. per ton 
per mile, the average cost at the mines is only 15s. per ton, the 
price which the Cape Government is content to pay for the 
coal in use on its railways. If the Transvaal Railway Company 
lowered its coal rate by 50 per cent., the average cost of coal 
at the mines would be 12s. 6d. per ton. It is difficult to find 
the justification for a revolt in a difference between 15s. and 
12s. 6d. for a ton of coal. 

Raitway Rares GENERALLY.—Seeing that last year the Cape 
Colony must have earned a clear profit of £1,000,000, Natal a 
clear profit of £400,000, and the Transvaal Government a clear 
profit of £300,000—say 1? millions in all—out of the carriage 
of goods to Johannesburg, there is no doubt some ground for 
the complaint that railway rates to Johannesburg are too high. 
But whose fault is it? If the Netherlands Railway Company, 
with its much shorter mileage from the sea to Johannesburg, 
were to charge a mileage rate equal to that charged over the 
Cape lines, Johannesburg would be benefited, while the Cape 
Government would be most seriously embarrassed, for the Delagoa 
Bay and Natal routes would capture the whole traffic. The 
Netherlands Railway Company, however, at the instance of the 
Transvaal Government, which does not wish to be unneighbourly 
to the Cape Colony, keeps its rates at a somewhat higher level, 
in order to give the Cape lines a share of the traffic. It is, 
therefore, the Cape Colony that is blocking the way to a general 
reduction of rates, and it is for the sake of the Cape Colony 
that additional taxation is imposed on the mining industry at 
Johannesburg in the shape of unnecessarily high railway charges. 

Customs Durizs.—It is, I think, now generally admitted that 
the Customs duties levied by the Transvaal are very considerably 
lower than those levied by the Cape Government as a member of 
the Customs Union. 
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Direct T'axatTion.—The only direct taxes generally levied in the 
Transvaal are: The Poll Tax, producing in 1894, £9,950; the 
Road Tax, producing in 1894, £11,542; and the Railway Tax, pro- 
ducing in 1894, £6,800, making a total of £28,292.* These taxes 
represent about 11s. 1}d. per head per annum on the whole 
European population of Johannesburg, according to the census 
taken in July, 1896, and possibly about 4s. 6d. per head on the 
entire European population of the Republic. It is, however, highly 
probable that many foreign residents never pay them at all, for 
during the two years I was living in Pretoria no demand for these 
taxes was ever made upon me. 

Direcr Taxation or THE Minine Inpusrry.—In 1894 the nominal 
value of capital invested in Rand and De Kaap mines was 
£37,491,012, the market value being very much in excess of this 
figure. In that year diggers’ and prospectors’ licenses together 
produced £185,711, diggers’ licenses amounting to £43,465. Thus 
the amount received from both classes of licenses amounted to 
0°49 per cent. of the nominal capital, while the amount received for 
diggers’ licenses represented 0°12 per cent. of the same value. In 
1894 the total output from Rand mines was 2,024,164 oz., with a 
value, at 70s. per oz., of £7,084,574. Add to this the value of 
92,000 and odd ounces from the De Kaap mines, and we get a gold 
output for the year of a value of £7,406,574—a figure which cannot 
be very far wrong, as the gold export from Cape ports in that year 
was valued at £7,370,058. As only producing mines pay diggers’ 
licenses, the sole direct taxation on this amount was £43,465, 
which is equal to 0°58 per cent. on the value of the year’s output. 
It is difficult to see how the royalty legitimately due to the Govern- 
ment of a gold-producing country could be fixed any lower. 

GENERAL ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT TowaRDs THE MINING 
Inpustry.—It has been seen from the Report of the Chamber of 
Mines for 1890 that in that year the Transvaal Government was 
desirous of consulting the interests of the mining industry. Similar 
evidence is to be found in the Chamber’s Reports for 1894 and 
1895, this evidence being in direct conflict with the statements 
made in the revolutionary manifesto of the National Union. For 
example :— 

The manifesto complains of concessions. At page 141 of the 
Report of 1894 a passage appears expressing the opinion that, by 
virtue of the resolutions passed by the Volksraad, the “ concession 
period ” may be considered to have closed, while at page 18 of the 
Report of 1895 it is recorded that no applications were made for con- 


*These figures, as well as others quoted here, are taken from The Argus 
Annual for 1896, published by the Argus Printing and Publishing Co., Limited, 
in Capetown. 
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cessions in that year, and that though there were applications for 
“contracts” for various articles, none of these were confirmed by 
the Volksraad. 

It appears also that the Volksraad did all the Chamber asked 
for in respect of Sunday working (Report 1894, page 123) ; passed 
the labour regulations suggested by the Chamber without altera- 
tion (Report 1895, page 14) ; passed a satisfactory law with regard 
to the sale of drink to natives (Report 1895, page 14); took pains 
to prevent the molestation or robbery of natives on their way to 
the mines (Report 1895, page 15); accepted the recommendations 
of the Chamber for the codification of the Gold Law (Report 1895, 
page 16); amended or rejected patents objected to by the Chamber 
(Report 1895, page 18) ; acted in accordance with the views of the 
Chamber with regard to a proposed cyanide monopoly (Report 
1895, page 19); promptly appointed a commission to investigate 
complaints as to trading in mining areas (Report 1895, page 20) ; 
and reduced a proposed royalty on coal from 2} to 1 per cent. on 
receipt of a memorial from the Chamber (Report 1895, page 21). 
The National Union’s manifesto, again, included a complaint as to 
the salaries of the judges, but altogether ignored the fact that the 
Volksraad had already, by resolution, increased these salaries by 
more than 50 per cent. in response to a memorial from the Chamber 


of Mines (Report 1895, pages 150 and 151). 


X. 

These references, which are at any moment capable of verifica- 
tion, will be enough to convince all fair-minded people that nothing 
can be more ridiculous and groundless than the charge laid against 
the Transvaal Government of a general hostility to the mining in- 
dustry. As will be seen, the references given above relate chiefly 
to the year 1895, the year in which, according to Mr. Lionel 
Phillips and Mr. Charles Leonard, the oppression and neglect of 
the gold industry by the Transvaal Government were so flagrant 
that nothing short of an armed revolt, assisted by a military in- 
vasion, could provide a remedy. There are some other points to 
which more special allusion must be made, including the language 
question, the education question, and the franchise question. It 
may, however, be just as well, in passing, to draw attention to the 
statement made at page 123 of the Chamber of Mines Report for 
1895, to the effect that though the Netherlands Railway Company 
had not, in the early part of that year, foreseen and adequately 
provided for the great expansion of the coal traffic, there had, 
since June, been no difficulties with regard to railway transport 
“of a sufficiently serious character to call for the intervention of 
the Chamber.” Such an acknowledgment as this, made in respect 
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of the year in which all the fuss arose over the “ drifts question,” 
is, to say the least, interesting. 

Here are two other matters which may be mentioned as by the 
way. Mr. Rhodes, in his evidence, stated that the Cape Colony 
had spent £23,000,000 sterling in constructing railways to 
Johannesburg. The Cape Colony has done nothing of the kind. 
Johannesburg was “ discovered ” in the latter part of 1886, and in 
that year the Cape railway debt stood, according to official returns, 
at about thirteen and a half millions, chiefly expended in construct- 
ing three competing lines of railway to Kimberley. That these 
railways had not been a paying speculation is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that from 1881 to 1886 inclusive they only earned an 
average dividend of £2 14s. 24d. per cent. It happened most 
providentially for the Cape Colony that these competing lines could 
all be more or less made use of for the new traffic created by the 
discovery of Johannesburg. ‘To accommodate the new traffic, the 
Cape Government spent perhaps three and a half millions in con- 
structing two short branches within the Colony and about 360 
miles of railway in the Orange Free State, the cost of which was 
for the most part refunded when the Free State decided to take 
over the lines within its own territory. The Natal Government 
built something under 120 miles of railway for the benefit of 
Johannesburg. The Netherlands Railway Company, on the other 
hand, has built upwards of 600 miles of railway for the Johannes- 
burg trade and for the general development of the Transvaal, 
and has by virtue of that larger mileage a right to first considera- 
tion. 

Then it has been complained that British subjects and Cape 
colonists have been excluded from holding any office under the 
Transvaal Government. The complaint is entirely groundless. 
Here are instances to the contrary within my own knowledge. 
The Auditor-General in Pretoria (Mr. Marais) is a Cape man. 
The Treasurer-General (Mr. Boshoff) is the son of an ex-President 
of the Free State who for many years lived in Natal and had a 
seat in the Natal Legislature. The Postmaster at Johannesburg 
(Mr. Osborne) is an Englishman by birth, who once held an 
appointment under the Cape Government. The Sub-Director of 
Telegraphs at Johannesburg (Mr. Fox) came there from the 
Telegraph Department in Natal. The head of the Telephone 
Department in Pretoria (Mr. Sprawson) is a Cape colonist born. 
Mr. Kotzé, the Sheriff at Pretoria, is a Cape colonist and brother 
of the Chief Justice. Similar instances are to be met with 
throughout the whole civil service of the Transvaal. It is true 
that in the Mining Department there are a good many Hollanders, 
but that is because they have had a special technical training. It 
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has been complained that the Netherlands Railway Company im- 
ports its officials from Holland. That is true, because the men 
qualified for the work are not to be found in South Africa. The 
Cape Railway Department imports most of its men from Wales ; 
the Natal Railway Department imports most of its men from Scot- 
land. Noone complains of this; it is an absolute necessity. Why 
complain of the Transvaal ? 

Let us come to the language question. HereI can relate a 
very useful and characteristic experience. In June, 1895, I 
happened to travel from Bloemfontein, the capital of the Free 
State, to Pretoria. ‘Two important educational institutions in 
Bloemfontein—the Grey College for boys and the Dames Institute 
for girls—had just broken up for the holidays. A considerable 
number of pupils, of both sexes, were returning to their homes 
in the Transvaal. ‘They were all members of Dutch families 
and some of them children of Transvaal officials. At about 
half-past eight in the evening the train stopped, as usual, for 
half-an-hour at Kroonstad for dinner. The school-girls had 
a table to themselves in the station dining-room, and 
kept up a lively chatter all dinner-time. But not a word 
of Dutch was spoken; it was all English. They could all 
talk Dutch well enough, no doubt ; but they preferred 
English. It would be impossible to find a more striking 
illustration of the fact that the language question will settle 
itself in the most natural and quiet way possible, 7f it is only 
left alone. If, however, the language question should be pushed 
to the front as a grievance, you would immediately awaken 
opposition, for in the Transvaal, as in other countries, the con- 
servation of their own language is by the burghers largely asso- 
ciated with the idea of national independence. For myself, 
although I neither understand nor speak Dutch, I can safely 
declare that I never for a single moment suffered the smallest 
inconvenience through this disability. In all public departments 
English is both understood and spoken, and on the Netherlands 
Railway you cannot go even to the most out-of-the-way station 
without finding a courteous station-master who can talk excellent 
English. I have never known an instance, in a railway station 
or a public office, of incivility. I have, I must confess, heard 
of one or two such instances, but the circumstances always 
seem to have left room for the suspicion that the incivility was 
provoked by overbearing conduct on the other side. If a British 
subject makes up his mind beforehand that all Hollanders are 
“«¢ d,” the MHollanders, not u:naturally, are tempted to 
act up to the imputation. As regards the employment of the 
Dutch language in official documents and on official occasions, 
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no one can reasonably be surprised at the Government and the 
Volksraad being jealous on the subject, more especially as during 
the annexation period the Dutch language was officially ignored. 
But, so long as there is a show made of keeping up the use of 
the official language, the Government persistently winks at the 
use of English whenever it becomes cunvenient to use it, in 
the courts, in official advertisements, or in any other manner. 
If the sentiment that hangs round this question is left undis- 
turbed, practical difficulties will disappear. 

The education question is to a large extent mixed up with the 
language question. What language is to be the medium of in- 
struction? The Free State is generally credited with being more 
liberal in respect of such matters than the Transvaal. In the lead- 
ing State-aided schools in Bloemfontein—the Grey College and the 
Dames Institute—the medium of instruction is Dutch for all alike, 
though in the Grey College—and I have this on the authority of 
masters in the College—some relaxation from the rule is allowed 
in the higher subjects. I have been witness more than once or 
twice to the misery endured by pupils at the Dames Institute 
whose natural language was English or German, in preparing their 
next day’s lessons in Dutch. The Transvaal rule has been by no 
means so stringent as this. As far back as 1890 and 1891, schools 
in which the great bulk of the teaching was carried on in English 
could secure the Government grant by devoting a certain number 
of hours a week to the study of Dutch. ‘The revised scheme of 
education, sanctioned by the law passed in 1896, is far more liberal 
in this respect. It provides for the formation of a School Board 
in gold-mining centres, to be appointed by the Government partly 
from among the leaders of the various nationalities, and partly 
“from names to be submitted to the Superintendent by the dif- 
ferent Church communities.” ‘The impression seems to have been 
encouraged in England that this is a very small and delusive con-. 
cession. The Gold Fields News, however, an essentially English 
paper published at Barberton, was quite satisfied with it, and 
warinly expressed its satisfaction in its issue of the 17th November 
last, when commenting on a public address delivered by Dr. Mans- 
velt, the Superintendent of Education, in explanation of the working 
of the new arrangements. ‘ With the verbatim report,” says this 
journal, “‘of Dr. Mansvelt’s speech before us, it is a mystery that the 
Rand has found it necessary to resort to an independent school 
system.” The bona fides of the Government, so far as the Rand is 
concerned, has been manifested by its appointment of Mr. George 
Farrer, one of the four ringleaders of the revolutionary movement, 
as a member of the Johannesburg School Board. But really, when 
the reports of the Chamber of Mines are consulted, there seems 
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reason to believe that in this case, as in others, the educational 
grievance has been vastly exaggerated. For at page 155 of the 
Report for 1895 appears a paragraph to the effect that the mining 
companies have neglected the duty imposed upon them of pro- 
viding for the education of the children of their employés, while 
on page 156 is found a scheme of assessment for the different 
mines. And all this without a word of complaint levelled at the 
Government. That education is not at any very dreadfully low 
level in Johannesburg seems to be proved by the figures given in 
the Johannesburg census for 1896. Out of 13,391 European chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen, 6,992 are returned as unable to read 
and write—an ominous total enough till one notices that out of 
these 6,992 children no less than 6,439 were under four years of 
age. Judging from these figures, the percentage of “illiterates ” 
would seem to be unusually small. 

The franchise question is one of those which has been pushed to 
the front. Before dealing with it, it may be as well to point out 
that Johannesburg has for several years past possessed what 
is practically a municipal government in the shape of the 
“Sanitary Committee.” The members of this body are elected 
by the householders for two years, the chairman being in turn 
elected by the members. Mr. Hancock, who has been chairman 
for several years, is a British subject and an Englishman born. 
The Committee exercises all the functions of a municipal council, 
and in 1894 gathered in a revenue of upwards of £132,000, princi- 
pally raised by rates on the value—not the rental—of house 
property. ‘There can be no question that the Sanitary Committee 
is a “ live” body, which in 1894 and 1895 displayed its regard for 
the town by fighting—the Government? Not at all; but by 
fighting the Water Works Company, whose unsatisfactory supply 
of water was a public scandal and a public danger. The town of 
Johannesburg, therefore, cannot complain of having no control 
over its own affairs, though possibly the proceedings of the Sani- 
tary Committee are deemed by the capitalist coteries to be beneath 
their notice. 

As regards the political franchise, it is surely obvious that there 
can be no granting of the franchise without naturalization. The 
day may come when South Africa at large will arrive at some 
common policy on this subject. But in the meantime it is clear 
that naturalization is a sine qué non of the acquisition of political 
rights. Mr. Hofmeyr expressed this view very plainly some three 
years ago, when interviewed by a representative of The Westminster 
Gazette. Asked whether the franchise might not be soon con- 
ceded in the Transvaal, he replied: “ Possibly, with some five 
years’ period for naturalization, such as France, America, and other 
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countries insist upon ; but that naturalization must be full. I must 
frankly say that I cannot see why men expect to be made voting 
citizens in any country without transferring their full allegiance to 
it. There must be no more trying to sit on two stools.” How 
many British subjects or other foreign residents in the Transvaal 
wish to repudiate their original nationality? What advantage 
have they to gain by doing so? That is the first question to be 
answered. Then how many, by registering their names with the 
proper authority on entering the Transvaal, have qualified them- 
selves to claim the allotted period of residence? I was living in 
Pretoria for nearly two years, and never was registered with the 
Field-cornet of the district, and was never requested thus to 
register myself, and I have little doubt that the majority of foreign 
residents in the Transvaal are in precisely the same position. It is 
idle for people to complain of the denial of the franchise when they 
have neglected to take the simple legal steps to qualify them for 
claiming it. But why, it will be asked, has the Transvaal Volks- 
raad placed additional obstacles in the way of the obtaining the 
franchise? For precisely the same reason that, during the session 
of 1890, it declared by resolution that no railways could be con- 
structed without the assent of the Government. The fear was then 
entertained that capitalists might purchase farms along a particular 
route and construct a railway over their private property. Similarly 
the fear was entertained that if the acquisition of the full franchise 
was made too easy, voters might one day be manufactured whole- 
sale, and made use of by the ring of Cape capitalists for the pur- 
pose of overturning the Republic. The obstacles were a 
measure of defence, and those whose aggressive action seemed 
to render such a measure of defence necessary did the worst 
possible service to the great mass of quiet and orderly 
settlers in the country. Provided there was money enough— 
and people who can spend a quarter of a million on a revolutionary 
movement are not likely to stick at trifles—the manufacture of 
voters sworn to do the bidding of the capitalists would be hardly 
more difficult than the manufacture of signatures to a petition. I 
say this with special reference to the famous petition with 38,000 
alleged signatures, presented to the Volksraad in 1895. When it 
is considered that the census taken in Johannesburg in 1896 
showed that the adult male European population within a three- 
mile radius amounted to something over 25,000, of whom a 
considerable portion were not British subjects, it will be clear that 
a petition with 38,000 genuine signatures in 1895 was an im- 
possibility. The petition, however, served the purpose it was 


intended to serve. It was not intended to influence the Volksraad; 
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it was intended to appeal to popular feeling in Great Britain and 
help to pave the way for the revolution which was to follow. 


XI. 

To sum up, the policy of the Transvaal Government and 
Volksraad during the last seven years has been represented by a 
continual endeavour to consult the interests of the orderly and 
quiet majority of the foreign population, that endeavour being 
marred by the necessity of defending the country against the 
aggressiveness of a small minority of moneyed intriguers who, 
having managed to usurp powers properly belonging only to the 
British Imperial Government, have sought to accomplish their ends 
by means of an invasion which was a crime, and a revolution which 
was a fraud. They are still labouring for the same end, and the 
fact that they are thus labouring constitutes the whole danger of 
the position. If the scheme proposed by Mr. Chamberlain in his 
despatch of February last year could have been carried through, 
their end would have been sufficiently well accomplished. The 
manufacture of an army of voters to give the mockery of legal 
support to the decrees of the reigning capitalists would have been 
the simplest and the easiest thing in the world. The whole of the 
gold industry and the commerce depending on it would have passed 
under the control of the favoured few, and political liberty would 
have been as completely suppressed in Johannesburg as it has been 
suppressed at Kimberley by the very same people. Meantime, 
every opportunity is seized by those who have constituted them- 
selves the advocates and apologists of these moneyed intriguers to 
exasperate public feeling in this country, already sorely misinformed 
and misled, against the South African Republic. Every weapon of 
abuse and misrepresentation is employed for the purpose of 
stirring up strife, not only between the Transvaal and this country, 
but also between the European races inhabiting South Africa. 
Whatever the Transvaal Government does or leaves undone, is 
seized upon to justify a demand fur war. And if that war should 
come, how many months would it be before the whole country 
awoke to the fact that, at the bidding of a handful of Stock 
Exchange manipulators, mostly of foreign origin, it had committed 
itself to the most disastrous crime in the whole of English history ? 
As regards the more recent causes of complaint, it is by this time 
coming home to the majority in Great Britain that in respect of the 
conflict between the judges and the Volksraad, the latter were 
more in the right than the former. The Public Meetings law, 
enacted to pacify the suspicions of the Volksraad, is a dead letter, 
and has never been put in force. The suspension of two journals 
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which have been persistent inciters to sedition by their abuse and 
misrepresentation of the Government has, quite apart from a 
recent legal decision, in no sense stood in the way of their con- 
tinued publication under an altered title. And, even if there 
should be found to be a technical infringement of the London 
Convention in the terms of the Aliens’ Law, there has been no 
substantial breach. Not a single reputable person has been, or is 
likely to be, disturbed or annoyed by its provisions; and if it is 
used against “ prize-fighters”—a class of able-budied loafers of 
whom there are far too many in the Transvaal—prostitutes, and 
Russian Jews, the respectable and orderly majority in Johannes- 
burg will be grateful. 

There is one thing that can still save the situation—viz., a return 
to the patient, upright, and dignified traditions which are neither 
Conservative nor Liberal, but which are the natural property 
of a nation which has made a great place for itself in history. 
The influence of the Rhodesian group of speculators is monstrous 
and abnormal. Let it be repudiated. It is an influence that has 
done its utmost to destroy the moral power and control of Great 
Britain in South Africa, for it has done its utmost to make the 
name of Great Britain stink in the nostrils of the majority both of 
the European and native populations. It has set free a black tide 
of greed and corruption which has spread almost to the very steps 
of the throne; it has seduced servants of the Crown from their 
duty ; it has piled up deception upon deception, intrigue upon 
intrigue. If this influence is only honestly and firmly thrust aside, 
if the true principles of diplomacy are allowed to prevail, it will be 
found that there is no question between this country and any part 
of South Africa that cannot be easily arranged with satisfaction 
and credit to all concerned. As for the flame of agitation that 
has been kindled in South Africa itself, that will die out quickly 
enough if only the people, great and small, who are blowing 
the bellows in this country will desist from their occupation. 


F. ReGinatp SraTHam. 


EUROPE AND GREECE. 


In spite of all the efforts of the Governments of the Great 
Powers war was formally declared between Greece and Turkey 
on April 17th. As a fact, Greece declared war against Turkey 
when she invaded Crete two months previously with a detach- 
ment of her regular army, under the command of Colonel Vassos ; 
and this being insufficient to provoke Turkey she sent raids across 
the frontier into Turkish territory, evidently thinking she was to 
carry everything before her. Turkey had then no alternative 
but to accept the situation, and declare war. Greece has thus 
put herself hopelessly in the wrong in her method of picking a 
quarrel, and has done a grievous injury to the cause of Christen- 
dom. Small nations seem to be devoid of a sense of responsibility. 
Kurope, acting through the Great Powers, did its best to re- 
strain both combatants. Turkey showed extraordinary forbear- 
ance, and agreed, in deference to the Powers, not to treat the Greek 
descent on Crete as a casus belli ; but, notwithstanding the pro- 
mise of complete freedom to Crete—which was the alleged object 
of Colonel Vassos’s expedition—in spite of friendly appeals and 
remonstrance on the part of the Powers, Greece pursued her reck- 
less course and, encouraged by one hundred members of the British 
Parliament, who, if there were poetic justice, would now be cam- 
paigning in Thessaly—rushed into war. There was no restraining 
wisdom at Athens, no authority, and no Press opinion of value. 
Second-rate newspapers trade on excitement, and revel in the pros- 
pects of war. ‘Theirs to fan the flame and sell the news. Editors 
of such papers are the firebrands of the world. Athens rejoiced 
in a plenteous supply of them. Headlines and hallooing carried the 
day. Greek levies crossed the border and attacked the Turks as early 
as April 16th. It was only on Saturday evening, the 17th, that 
Turkey published a declaration of war. The Greek aspiration was 
satisfied, and the war thus courted has arrived. As far as we can 
judge the Greeks have no prospect of success. Their army does 
not amount to more than 60,000 men, even on a war footing. The 
Turkish army is composed, on a peace footing, of 200,000, and this 
can be trebled by calling out the reserves. We can only regard 
the struggle with dismay. Our sympathies are with neither side. 
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Greece has acted criminally in rushing into a war which, if it fails, 
can only damage the cause of the Christian countries in the East. 
On the other hand, we remember the Armenian massacres. The 
interesting question is as to whether the war can be localized. 
Bulgaria and Servia may think the opportunity favourable for 
acquiring territory and Salonica. Can Russia’s influence restrain 
them? The Greeks have apparently superiority on the sea, and in 
this case should be able to damage Turkish communications and 
ravage the coasts. The Turkish islands, inhabited largely by Greeks, 
may be annexed ; but this will not affect the ultimate issue if the 
Turks succeed in invading Greece and, possibly, in occupying 
Athens. 

The most important question of allis: What is Europe’s duty? Is 
the Concert to be maintained? It appears more imperative to do so 
than ever. It must be persisted in, if for no other reason, because 
the six Powers have undertaken responsibilities in Crete which they 
are bound to discharge. Their task here is probably rendered 
easier by the change of the situation created by the outbreak of 
war. The exigency of a formidable war is likely to reconcile 
Greece to the recall of Colonel Vassos with his force for severer 
duties elsewhere. The blockade of the island can then be raised, and 
we are bound in honour to secure the safety of the Turkish garrison, 
as well as that of the Mahommedan population, since the Concert 
did not permit Turkey to send reinforcements to the island. Crete 
can at least be preserved from the horrors of war, and its freedom 
may be quietly established under European protection. If Crete 
desires, after obtaining liberty, annexation to Greece, certainly the 
Powers will not attempt to frustrate the wishes of the Cretan 
people. Great Britain, in by-gone days, opposed the annexation 
of Crete to Greece, and for reasons which were not apparent. 
Russia advocated it some thirty years ago. A peaceful issue from 
the Cretan imbroglio will alone justify the existence of the Concert, 
and_there is another still more urgent reason for its preservation. 
Europe will have to protect Greece from the consequences of her 
stupendous folly. It will be a curious result of a successful war 
that the victor should have to cede territory, and yet it is possible 
that if Greece be defeated, there may be a rectification of boundary 
favourable to her. 

The splendid idea of a Federation of Europe having been 
adopted by the Government, it became at once violently attacked 
by the Opposition in Parliament and by a portion of its Press. 

Yet Sir William Harcourt (he little remembered it) had pleaded 
in favour of a Concert of Europe, in a speech made in October 
last, which was aptly quoted by Mr. George Curzon in the debate 
in the House of Commons which took place on April 12th. 
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The very remarkable passage, which gave his case away, was 
as follows :— 

‘* What we want is that which used to be called an entente cordiale with Foreign 
Powers, a friendly disposition which accommodates itself to the cireumstances of 
the times as they present themselves, a little more international courtesy. I dare- 
say I shall be told to-morrow that this is a poor spirited policy by those who pride 
themselves on splendid isolation. I confess that I am not an admirer of the 
splendid isolation which results in a humiliating impotence. I prefer a cordial, 
good understanding ; a neighbourly spirit ministers to the happiness of man- 


kind,” 

It had suited Sir William Harcourt as a party man to attack 
the Government in October for its “isolation,” it suited him in 
April to attack it for endeavouring to establish the very entente 
with the Powers he had advocated. The speech he made in reply 
to Mr. Curzon was bombastic and mischievous. His demand that 
the forces of the Crown were not to be used against Greece 
was preposterous—Greece having been the aggressor in Crete, 
and having defied Europe to keep the peace. It meant that we 
were only to coerce Turkey. The truth is the forces of the Crown 
have been used too mildly against Greece, for Colonel Vassos should 
never have been allowed to land in Crete at all. Then Sir William 
Harcourt thought it a great point to demand the names of the Great 
Powers which opposed the withdrawal of the Turkish troops from 
Crete, but even Sir William Harcourt would not have revealed the 
name of a colleague in the last Cabinet who opposed the imposition 
of the Death Duties. While attacking the Great Powers and ac- 
cusing them of imbecility, he had the effrontery to explain the 
above quoted passage from his speech as a protest against “ the 
mischievous practice of endeavouring to breed bad blood between 
the different nations of the world.” But we all know Sir William 
Harcourt, and his words count for little with politicians who take 
national affairs seriously. The punishment of the Liberal Party 
for its desertion of Bright and Chamberlain upon the question of 
granting a separate Parliament to Ireland is to be led by Sir 
William Harcourt. 

Since we have got upon this term of “ breeding bad blood,” what 
are we to think of Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the Russian and 
German Emperors? I am aware that a number of sensible Eng- 
lishmen avoid reading anything at all which appears from the pen 
of this infatuated old man; but his eminence as a British Premier 
in the past, and the conspicuous part he has played in Europe for 
some fifty years causes all printed utterances of his to be cabled 
and made known over all the habitable globe, and they are sup- 
posed to express some popular opinion in this country. Therefore 
they must be noticed. His criticism of our part in the European 
Concert is thus expressed :-— 
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“ Under the present deplorable scheme all our Government has 
to do is to plead its opinions, as it were, before the tribunal of two 
youthful despots, the Emperors of Germany and Russia, and to 
abide by and help to execute their final determinations. They tow 
Austria behind them, and through one of the two have a resistless 
hold upon France.” 

More scandalous words, or ones more calculated to “ breed bad 
blood” between nations, was probably never uttered by a European 
statesman. Mr. Gladstone has always been an ardent supporter of 
monarchies and the hereditary principle—it ill becomes him to use 
words about two reigning Sovereigns with whom we are endeavour- 
ing to establish an entente, which would be only appropriate in the 
mouth ofa Republican. It is not for us to criticize the Constitu- 
tions of Russia and Germany—we have only to deal with the 
governments that represent and act for them. 

Turning to the Press, The Daily Chronicle, of all the organs 
of the British Press, has distinguished itself most by its violent 
attack on the Concert, and by an unscrupulous misrepresentation 
of its work. This newspaper is a strange mixture of liveliness and 
fanaticism. The Editor is (apparently) a fierce Militant Christian. 
He has done more to provoke war than even the hundred 
Members of Parliament whose manifesto he prompted. He 
should certainly have been one of the first persons sacrificed to 
his God of War on the Malouna Pass. It was very difficult to 
make out until April 20th what actual course The Daily Chronicle 
wished the Government to pursue. An article appeared on that 
day—it might be called a paroxysm—in which the proper course 
was avowed at last. We should ourselves have declared war 
against Turkey and “stood in the breach with our far weightier 
metal.” Then we are told in the same article that “if the 
Christian religion be worth anything for mankind it is certainly 
worth substituting it over vast regions of Eastern Europe for the 
cult which never taught men to live well, and at its best could 
only make of them good fighters in a vile cause.” Another flight 
is: “Is it possible that chivalry, and love of our common civiliza- 
tion, burns so feebly in our breasts that we do not recognize the 
immense moral debt under which the action of Greece has laid our 
languid, faithless, material world?” Thus our modern Crusader 
who undertakes to represent public opinion! He would wage a 
Holy War, and kill the infidel off the face of Kurope. The 
amusing thing is that this Editor, bent upon war and always 
hounding the Greeks into it, turns round and declares Lord Salis- 
bury is responsible for the war—the country has been “ grossly 
betrayed by him.” Such raving is, of course, the penalty of a 
free Press. It makes one reflect, however, as to whether all articles 
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appearing should not be signed, and the name of the Proprietor and 
Editor printed conspicuously upon the front page ; we should then 
have an opportunity of estimating the value of the opinion with 
which we are daily belaboured. There is another strange thing in 
connection with this manifestation, and that is the quarter from 
which it is launched. Christian Radicalism, certainly for the last 
thirty years, has been invariably identified with the Peace Party 
and the Cobden school of non-intervention. When I stood as a 
Radical for Southampton in 1868 I discovered to my amazement 
that among the Chapel section of the Liberal Party my candidature 
was viewed with suspicion, on account of my being a naval officer ; 
it was supposed I might vote in favour of estimates to maintain an 
efficient navy. This was my first disappointment in politics. 
I then went through a course of Cobden, whose doctrines 
in those days were supposed to be a test of good 
Radicalism. How inconceivable it is to imagine The Morning Star 
of those days under the austere guidance of Mr. John Morley, or The 
Daily News,* governed by the caustic sense of Mr. Frederic Hill, 
clamouring for intervention and war after the manner of the 
advanced organ of modern pious Radicalism. It is enough to make 
Cobden, Bright, and even Mill turn uneasily in their graves. I 
remember some of us getting up a meeting in St. James’s Hall 
during the Franco-German war to urge that the British Government 
should offer to mediate between the belligerents with a view to 
stopping needless bloodshed. At that time Paris was invested by 
the German army; it was at the commencement of the siege. 
Whereupon all the Pundits of the Liberal Party scolded and de- 
nounced us for attempting to violate the sacred principle of non- 
intervention. Yet we did not demand intervention, but only mild 
mediation, pleading that Germany should be approached to ascertain 
upon what terms she would consent to make peace. Mr. Gladstone 
was Prime Minister then, and shirked his grave responsibility. 
Lord Granville was Minister for Foreign Affairs, but he was a 
devoted disciple of Cobden, and non-intervention was his fetich. I 
was glad to be justified for our efforts to obtain mediation by a con- 
versation I had some years later with Lord Ampthill, then our 


* Itis only fair to say that The Daily News, under its present management, 
maintains its character for sobriety and wisdom—as is illustrated by the following 
passage :—‘‘ Europe is divided, on pther questions, into two groups—one headed 
by Russia, the other by Germany ; and the line taken by those who desire to see 
Great Britain find support in one or other group, is to abuse alternately the ruler 
and the policy of Germany, and the ruler and the policy of Russia. This seems 
to us of very doubtful expediency for the particular matter in hand, and very un- 
desirable on general grounds. Especially is this the case with regard to the 
Russophobia which some of the Russophiles of a few months ago are now trying 
to stir up ” (Daily News, April 22nd). 
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Ambassador at Berlin. He had been during the war attached to 
the headquarters of the German army. I told him of our futile 
effort. He said, ‘You were quite right, and deserved more sup- 
port,” and then he told me that after the war was over Bismarck 
and the Crown Prince had said to him that they thought it quite 
probable, after the German armies had arrived before Paris, the 
British Government would have offered to mediate, and if so the 
offer would have been welcomed. This story illustrates the extra- 
ordinary contrast there is between the principles of the Liberal 
Party now and its principles a quarter of a century ago. The real 
truth is the present Liberal Party is adrift, and has nothing left 
to it but its name. The wild Editor may attach it to any cause 
or crotchet. Non-intervention was no doubt a foolish principle, 
but an armed intervention on behalf of the Greeks because they 
are Christians, and a plunge into a great European war, may be 
termed a wicked principle. 

Better far than this an imperfect Concert of Europe. The term 
Concert of Europe has become such a rag in party polemics that we 
are grateful to Lord Salisbury for the happier phrase he has in- 
vented in the “ Federation of Europe.” We have to cling tena- 
ciously to the principle expressed in this phrase. No doubt all con- 
cert between nations is difficult ; because racial strife is a primeval 
law. Nature means slaughter. Progress and civilization consist 
in avoiding it. Nations are unknown to each other. The personal 
relation is needful to make them acquainted. It is something to 
have got Lord Salisbury and Monsieur Hanotaux to meet and 
discuss the European situation together. Lord Salisbury’s perfect 
knowledge of French rendered their communication easy. The 
interview must have gratified Monsieur Hanotaux, for he always 
lays stress on the importance of personal communication in diplo- 
macy. The Concert has brought about a more personal relation 
between the representative statesmen of the Powers, and they have 
discovered how far they can act together—the experience is that 
they can act very much further than they thought possible when 
they were standing suspiciously aloof. Their counsel also counter- 
acts some of the mischief made by the daily Press, which now 
plays so large a part in international relations. The Paris Press 
has steadfastly done its utmost to make bad blood between France 
and England—Perfide Albion is the constant theme, and as a 
result it is no doubt honestly believed among newspaper readers in 
France that we are a perfidious people. There is also a school of 
writers in England who believe Russia to be equally perfidious, 
and whose judgment on foreign affairs pivots round the conviction 
of a “ Perfide ” Russia. 

It is said thatthe Concert has not preservedthe peace of Europe: but 
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it never undertook to preserve peace outside its own ring. It could 
only do this by coercion. It had no control over Greece: and it 
is obvious that nothing less than a strait-waistcoat could have 
restrained this fractious member. Then it is declared to have failed 
ignominiously upon the question of the Armenian massacres. That 
is true, but it failed because upon this question there was no Concert. 
Prince Lobanoff was then the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and he ruled the Concert. For some reason which Madame Novikoff, 
who undertakes to enlighten us upon Russian foreign policy has not 
explained, the Prince constituted Russia the protectress of Turkey. 
No public opinion had been then excited in France about the 
Armenian massacres—they were indeed regarded as a British 
product, and there was nothing to check French subserviency to 
Russia. The Triple Alliance was dominated by Austria’s neces- 
sity to preserve the status quo. Germany and Italy recognized 
her permanent claim to determine this policy. Therefore Great 
Britain was left in “splendid” isolation. Not only this, but— 
according to Lord Rosebery—there was a resolute agreement on the 
part of the Great Powers to resist by force any single-handed inter- 
vention by England. The situation being thus, there was no Concert 
on the question of the Armenian massacres. It was paralyzed by 
division. Newspapers speak of the Concert as if it were a Per- 
sonality. It can only act as a Personality when it is agreed. 
There was approximate agreement over the Cretan question, and 
had it not been for the Greek raid, there would have been no war, 
and Crete would have been emancipated from Turkish rule. 

We must enlarge our minds sufficiently to consider the interests 
of other nations as well as our own. The situation is that Turkey 
is supposed to be in the throes of dissolution. Her European 
provinces offer not merely tempting spoils to contiguous nations, 
but they may be indispensable bulwarks for their preservation. 
The ambitions aroused by this situation are natural and creditable. 
To describe them as a mere “ policy of grab” is a vulgarization 
of language. The British can perfectly afford to base their Eastern 
policy upon sentiment ; but, as was shown by the deplorable blunder 
we committed in acquiring Cyprus, it has not always been so. Our 
virtuous Radicals think it is sufficient to call the Sultan an Assassin, 
the Turkish Government “the enemy of the human race,” and to 
demand “the use of British force on the side of right in Europe.” 
The term “right ” is so obvious in its meaning to these fanatics 
that they are prepared to embark on a war to establish it! We 
have to consider, however, the conflicting interests of Austria, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Greece. The derelict Turkish 
provinces—if derelict they are to be considered—lie at the very 
doors of these countries, and offer invaluable highways and water- 
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ways leading to the sea with its boundless commerce. Salonica is 
so situate as to be the natural port of commerce for the Balkan 
States. Who is to possess it? What authority is to rule in 
Macedonia?—where there is now none—so much so that two years 
ago the express train to Salonica was stopped by brigands, and 
the passengers were held to ransom. 

A design on Constantinople—rightly or wrongly—is attributed to 
Russia. The Power that commands the Bosphorus commands the 
Danube—that mighty water-way which conveys so large a portion 
of the commerce of Central Europe. This fact alone explains why 
Austro-Hungary strives to maintain the status quo, which is a 
synonym for the “ Integrity ” of the Ottoman Empire. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, in an article published in the April 
number of this Review, entitled “ Helpless Europe,” urges that it 
is the duty of England to go to war to keep Russia out of Constan- 
tinople. I entirely differ from this opinion.* Our responsibilities 
and risks over the whole world are too great to permit such a 
Quixotic act. I agree that we should use all our influence to prevent 
the Russian occupation of the Bosphorus. I do not anticipate the 
attempt will be made, and decline to entertain the possibility of a 
perfidious seizure by Russia. I have heard of this design all my 
life. It is the usual nightmare of the Russophobist school. If 
Russia ever attempted to carry out such a raid she would put her- 
self outside the pale of civilized nations and of that Europe, we are 
now told, she aspires to lead. Such an outrage would embark her 
in war immediately with Turkey, Austria, and Germany ; it would 
estrange the Balkan States and possibly transform them into active 
enemies. They no more desire to see her at Constantinople than 
does Austria. It is tolerably sure that if Russia obtained a footing 
on the Bosphorus, she would not be allowed to remain there. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s article may be criticized otherwise, and 
especially for saying that “when Lord Salisbury says Autonomy 
(for Crete) he means a Russian Protectorate ” on account of a flying 
rumour that Russia had proposed a Montenegrin as Governor. He 
is quite mistaken in saying that “the Triple Alliance qrose out of 
the necessity of Austria to protect herself against Russia’s aggressive 
policy.” The Triple Alliance was originated by Germany in order 
to protect her acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, which she so un- 
wisely extorted from France when the latter was prostrate, and the 
price she had to pay Austria for her alliance was an agreement to 
defend her against Russian aggression. This condition makes it 
certain that Germany and Austria would unite in resisting Russia’s 

* Mr, Spenser Wilkinson has done such splendid work, with his pen, towards the 


recovery of British naval strength that I regret being at issue with him on an 
Imperial question. 
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occupation of Constantinople. ‘‘he dread of a Russian advance 
into European Turkey—as the Sultan’s power wanes—accounts 
for Austria’s support of Turkey. The Sultan’s rule, or nominal 
rule, serves to keep the peace among those who would be his 
inheritors. When our statesmen refer to the risk of a great war 
breaking out, which is ever present in the situation, they know 
what they are talking about. Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery 
are both agreed as to the actuality of the risk. Mr. Gladstone 
terms it an imposture. If he or Sir William Harcourt were in the 
Cabinet they would be obliged to support the Concert, for there is 
no alternative other than that of isolation. 

Russia’s conduct upon the Armenian question was certainly in- 
explicable. Hitherto Russia has always been on the side of the 
insurgent Christian populations. All of a sudden, under Lobanoff 
she pulled up and reversed her policy. An explanation given is 
that the Armenians were neither Slavs nor orthodox Christians. 
But this explanation is not sufficient, because when the Russians 
occupied their territory they stipulated under the Treaty of San 
Stefano to remain in Armenia until the needful reforms for the 
benefit of the inhabitants had been carried. That at least 
showed a friendly interest in them. That Treaty was super- 
seded by the Treaty of Berlin, and the Armenians were left to 


their fate. I hear the Russophobist sneer at what might have 
been their fate had they remained under Russian authority. Let 
us be just, and endeavour to break down some of that ignorant 
prejudice against Russia which prevails among people to whom Russia 
is a phantasy of the brain. The following passage is taken from 
Observations on Bulgarian Affairs, a volume published by the 
Marquis of Bath after his visit to the East :— 


‘“*The Governor, Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff, devoted himself with entire 
singleness of purpose to the creation of a national life and a political organization 
among this hitherto downtrodden people. He found everything in confusion ; he 
introduced order and formed an administration. This administration, it is true, 
he put under Russian officials, but he based it on the municipal and communal 
system, by means of which, apart from Turkish laws and officials, the Bulgarians 
had managed their own affairs ; and thus he incorporated into it the most dili- 
gent and leading men among them, 

‘*When the Russians withdrew in June, 1879, there was no difficulty in supply- 
ing their place by Bulgarians who had acquired some amount of administrative 
experience. . . . But he did more than all this. Together with the sentiment 
of national independence he strove successfully to infuse into the minds of the 
people a feeling of personal self-respect and self-contidence. I met at his table 
Bulgarian officers who, but afew months before, had been simple peasants, and 
who were received on equal terms with the highest Russian officials.” 


If the Russian reversal of policy seems strange to us, the British 
reversal of policy on the Armenian question seemed equally strange 
to the Powers. For all this century, from Canning to Beaconsfield, 
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our policy had been to support the Turk against the Christian. 
As far back as August, 1807, Mr. Canning wrote as follows to Sir 
A. Paget, at Constantinople :— 

‘** You will further state to the Turkish Plenipotentiary that in addition to this 
evidence His Majesty’s Government have received the most positive information 
of secret articles being annexed to the Treaty, from the tenor of which it is 
manifest that the dismemberment of the dominions of the Porte is not intended to 
be confined to the loss of Wallachia and Moldavia alone, but that it is in the 
contemplation both of Russia and France to expel it from all the territories which 
it at present possesses in Europe. To projects such as these His Majesty’s 
Government would never have been a party, and their only motive for directing 
you to communicate the existence of these designs to the Ottoman Ministers, 
is the anxiety to apprise the blow which is meditated against the Porte, in order 
that to avert it they may exert all the means which they may have at their 
command. Whatever may be the ultimate success of these designs, His Majesty 
will always be disposed to acknowledge the government of the Porte, in whatever 
part of its dominions its residence may be established, and to maintain with it 
the closest friendship and connection.” 

I find this extract in an interesting book recently published, 
called The Outgoing Turk,* the title of which may be premature, 
but the contents of which are well worth reading. It gives 
an account of the observant author’s journey last year through 
the Western Balkans. It comes out very clearly in the book, 
from actual experience, that it is much easier for the Christian 
(who can be tolerant) to govern the Turk, than for the Turk 
(whose religion forbids tolerance) to govern the Christian. The 
author, Mr. Thomson, dwells much on the hostility against England 
which he found on account of the British policy so invariably 
favouring the Turk, and says, “It is especially since the 
Crimean War that England has been justly looked upon all 
through the Balkan States as the friend of the Turks and as 
the enemy of their Christian subjects.” Yet in spite of the policy 
of a whole century we were now found supporting a rebellious 
Christian population against the Sultan! No wonder the Powers 
were suspicious. Great State Policies are not supposed to be 
influenced by humanitarian views. A sort of cabal was formed 
against us. Our motives were suspected and Cyprus was 
remembered. 

But the Unionist Government deserves the utmost credit for its 
reversal of policy, and all the more so because the pro-Turkish 
policy has been a cherished tradition with the Conservative 
Party. Popular indignation at the Armenian massacres was the 
sole cause of the reversal—strange as this may seem to our Foreign 
critics. The ancient policy founded upon State considerations 
was frankly abandoned, and Lord Salisbury admitted in the 
House of Peers that it had been a mistaken one. 


* The Outgoing Turk, by H. C, Thomson. William Heinemann. 
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If the English reversal is explicable and justifiable, the Russian 
reversal remains a mystery. We hoped to have secured agree- 
ment on this question. I sought for some explanation in Madame 
Novikoff’s article published in the April number of The Fortnightly 
Review entitled “ The Rediscovery of Europe,” but although she is 
an ardent panegyrist of her country, there is a discreet silence on 
this point. The article is, however, well worth reading. The title 
required explanation. We had no idea previously that Europe had 
been lost ; but so it was, she was floating about in forlorn darkness 
until Russia discovered and united her in conference. Thus was 
the practical “ reunion of Christendom” accomplished, and there ‘‘in 
the blue waters of Crete an astonished world sees for the first time 
in history the Fleet of Europe and the Army of Europe!” I do 
not know how far Madame Novikoff may be regarded as a serious 
exponent of Russian policy, but anyhow she avails herself of 
Western liberty to vindicate Russia and to attack England. I 
should like to have a corner in the Russian Press to reply to her. 
One cannot but feel that there is some basis for her statement that 
Russia has always been the liberator in the East, and that England 
has always supported the oppressor—that is, up to 1896. The 
kingdom of Greece was due to Russia and to Russian initiative 
alone. The Battle of Navarino was declared to be an “ untoward 
event,” and, in the words of Lord Palmerston, “ only a slight act of 
remonstrance struck parenthetically into the unbroken friendship 
with the Sultan.” It was Russia that “‘ crossed the Danube, forced 
the passes of the Balkans, and dictated at Adrianople the peace 
which first made Greece an independent State.” 

Greece has, however, now fallen under the displeasure of Russia, 
wnd we find ourselves scolded for encouraging her lawlessness. I 
thought we had done just the contrary. Yet Madame Novikoff talks 
of Prince George having sailed for Crete “amidst the applause of the 
English Press,” and of the “chorus of praise” showered on the 
Greeks. I can only imagine that this talented lady confines her 
reading to The Daily Chronicle. All the principal papers have con- 
demned the Greek conduct. The only real delinquents who can be 
taken at all as representing public opinion are the hundred members 
of the House of Commons—which is not, after all, a large proportion 
of foolish people out of a body of 670, especially when we consider 
the fixed quantity which is “‘agin the Government.” Towards 
the end of the article the writer descends from her lofty inter- 
pretation of Russian conduct and indulges in a veiled threat of 
plundering John Bull, should he be recalcitrant, of some of his 
booty, and of presenting him with a bill which would be “a 
thousand times larger than the modest million demanded by Presi- 
dent Kruger.” This is bathos with a vengeance. I thought we 
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were on a higher level. I have shown in this article that Iam 
aware there is a national animosity against Russia among some of 
my own countrymen; I think this is most regrettable and do my 
best to remove it, but I do not believe the keenest Russophobist 
amongst them would justify his policy on the ground of expecting 
to extort a ransom from Russia. 

It is satisfactory, however, to learn that the Russian Government 
is bent on maintaining the Concert of Europe, and that it has done 
its best to prevent the Slav States from extending the theatre of 
war. What the Concert has to do is to keep the ring, insist that 
Crete shall be regarded as neutral ground—under Federal guardian- 
ship—and seize the first occasion for separating the combatants and 
securing terms of peace which, while fair to the Victor, are satis- 
factory to Europe. 


Frepx. A. Maxse. 


CANADIAN POETRY. 


In dealing with Canadian poetry, I shall confine myself to setting 
and answering two questions: “Should Canada be expected to 
have a poetry distinctively her own?” and “ What is the nature 
of Canadian Poetry?” I intend to neglect the Poets themselves 
and deal only with their work. 

1. 

Canada as a nation is a mere infant. The Confederation of 1867 
comprised only the four Provinces, Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia. The North-West Territories and the 
Province of Manitoba were added in 1870, British Columbia was 
admitted in 1871, and Prince Edward Island in 1872. The Con- 
federation of 1867 did not form a nation; it was but the first 
step in that direction. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were 
not connected with the other provinces by railroad until 1876. 
Manitoba and British Columbia have been united by the steam 
engine to the rest of Canada only since the end of the year 1885. 
When it is considered that the distance from the western coast 
of British Columbia to the eastern coast of Nova Scotia is about 
3,500 miles, it can be easily seen that without such railroads, no 
unity of feeling and aim could be engendered among a population 
of five millions scattered across such an enormous width of 
territory. They were very necessary to the bringing of the 
different parts of the new Dominion into close relationship. 

The Dominion of Canada is thus really about twelve years old. 
True, the history of the Province of Quebec runs back to 1608, 
when Champlain founded “ the Gibraltar of America”; that of Nova 
Scotia to 1624, when the English first settled in “the Province by the 
sea”; that of Ontario and New Brunswick to 1784, when the United 
Empire Loyalists exchanged comfort and wealth for pioneer life, and 
the privilege of remaining subjects of “ His most Gracious but mis- 
guided Majesty ” the King of England. But these very circumstances 
have impeded the growth of a United Canada. The people of 
Nova Scotia are Nova Scotians, and some of them cannot be worse 
insulted than by being called “ Canadians.” The people of Quebec 
speak an alien language, bow under the yoke of a medieval 
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hierarchy which maintains the supremacy of the Church over the 
State, and looks to Rome for guidance rather than to London. 
True, these people have been faithful to Canada and to the British 
Crown, but they have not become “Canadian” or “ British,” as 
these words are understood in Ontario or in Great Britain. 

Can a nation be made in twelve years? Certainly not. But 
there can be no doubt that a Canadian national feeling in the 
strictest sense has been engendered by Confederation, and 
encouraged and fostered by the men who have moulded Canadian 
thought and guided Canada’s ship of State during not only the 
past twelve years, but the thirty years that have elapsed since 
the Confederation came into being. A faith in this country’s 
future has grown up steadily, if slowly, and appears to be no 
tropical exotic which may succumb before the first wintry blast. 
There have been traitors in the camp, there are yet; but they 
hide away in secret places, and their day and generation will 
soon have passed. 

Under such circumstances, why should Canada be expected to 
have a poetry distinctively her own? There seems to be no good 
reason for such an expectation, and yet there is a Canadian poetry 
to-day—songs which are being sung at the Canadian fireside and 
in the Canadian school-room, songs which have even found their 
way into the periodicals of the United States and of Great Britain. 
But the singers are all young and inexperienced; there is not a 
sage or a hoary head, not a grand old man amongst them,'and how 
could there be? As is the Nation, so must be its poets—and both 
are young. 

In 1875, a prominent Canadian wrote * :— 

«A good poem is the product of an age, and it is, therefore, no disgrace if Canada 
has not been the fortunate home of its author. The only work of importance 
which has been issued from the Canadian Press is Heavysege’s Saul, a dramatic 
poem which, despite the dowdy dress in which it appeared, called forth loud 
praises from the organs of criticism in England. Many other poets, notably Mr. 
Sangster, have written harmonious verse. In such compositions, however, our 


French Canadian writers excel, and to one or two of them is due the high honour 
of adding to the repertoire of old France.” 


I quote this as an evidence of the point that I have been trying 
to make, and that is that whatever poetry Canada has to-day, in 
the year of grace, 1897, is a product of the past ten or fifteen years. 
On the point I would like to quote Mr. Bourinot, who, in 1893, 
reviewing Canadian literature since Confederation (1867), says + :— 

‘*Many of the poems illustrate rather the aspirations of the schoolboy or maiden, 
whose effusions generally appeared in the poet’s corner of the village newspaper. 


* The Canadian Monthly, Vol. VIL., No.6, June, 1875. The writer was James 
Douglas, Jun., then president of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

+ Our Intellectual Strength and Weakness, by J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D. 
London: Bernard Quaritch. 1893. (English edition.) 
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** Nowhere in this review have I claimed for this country any very striking results 
in the course of the half-century. I cannot boast that we have produced a great 
poem ora great history which has attracted the attention of the world beyond us : 
hat what Ido claim is, looking at the results generally, the work we have done has 
heen sometimes above the average in those fields of literature in which Canadian~ 
have worked.” 


There have always been verse-writers in Canada, but the sources 
of inspiration have been of the motherland, rather than of that 
country. <A few poems that were really Canadian appeared, but 
they were the exceptions. 


The first question has thus been answered as follows: Canada 
has really no poetry distinctively her own, because the conditions 
have not been favourable. But I shall now proceed to show that 


she has some bright young poets, of whom much may be ex- 
pected. 


II. 

Although Canada has been a nation but a short time she has 
had a great many poets, who, looking into the future, have sung 
patriotic songs which are exceedingly pleasing, and which reflect 
the aspirations and aims of the best class of the citizens of this 
colony. 

Foremost among these in point of popularity, though not in 
poetic quality, is The Maple Leaf Forever, which has been set to 
music by the author, Alexander Muir, and which is thoroughly 
familiar to at least 75 per cent. of the English-speaking Canadians. 


«THE MAPLE LEAF FOREVER. 
“In days of yore the hero Wolfe, 

Britain’s glory did maintain, 

And planted firm Britannia’s flag, 
On Canada’s fair domain, 

Here may it wave, our boast, our pride, 
And joined in love together, 

The Thistle, Shamrock, Rose entwine, 
The Maple Leaf forever ! 


‘* CHORUS. 
‘‘The Maple Leaf, our emblem dear, 
The Maple Leaf forever ! 
God save our Queen, and heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf forever ! 
** Giod bless our loved Canadian homes, 
Our Dominion’s vast domain ; 
May plenty ever be our lot, 
And peace hold an endless reign ; 
Our Union, bound by ties of love, 
That diseord cannot sever, 
And flourish green, o’er Freedom’s home, 
The Maple Leaf forever! 
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“On Merry England’s far-famed land 

May kind heaven sweetly smile ; 

God bless old Scotland evermore. 
And Ireland's emerald isle ! 

Then swell the song, both loud and long, 
Till rocks and forests quiver ; 

God save our Queen, and heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf forever!” 


One of the best patriotic poems is Dominion Day, by John 
Reade, which appeared in The Montreal Gazette on July 1st, 1867. 
the day on which the Dominion of Canada was born. It has since 
appeared in his printed volume, The Prophecy of Merlin and other 
Poems. There is not space to quote the whole of it, but I select 
two of perhaps the most striking stanzas :— 


VEE. 
eG, 
‘*Canada, Canada, land of the maple, 
Queen of the forest and river and lake. 
Open thy soul to the voice of thy people, 
Close not thy heart to the music they make. 
Bells, chime out merrily, 
Trumpets, call cheerily, 
Silence is vocal, and sleep is awake ! 


sé 4, 
**Canada, Canada, land of the bravest, 
Sons of the war-path, and sons of the sea, 
Land of no slave-lash, to-day thou enslavest 
Millions of hearts with affection for thee. 
Bells, chime out merrily, 
Trumpets, call cheerily, 
Let the sky ring with the shout of the free.” 


He then pictures the ocean, the mountains, and the lakes as 
rejoicing at the birth of the new nation, and closes with the two 
following stanzas :— 

“XII 


‘** Let the shout of our joy to-day be borne through the pulse of the sea, 
To the grand old land of our fathers, a token of loyalest love ; 
And may the winds bring back sweet words, O our land, to thee, 
As in the far old time the peace-leaf came with the dove. 


“XT. 
« And long, long ages hence, when the land that we love so well, 
Has clasped us all (as a mother clasps her babe) to her motherly bosom, 
Those who shall walk on the dust of us, with pride in their Land shall tell, 
Holding the fruit in their graceful hands of the birth of to-day, the blossom.’ 


Charles G. D. Roberts, perhaps the foremost among Canadian 
poets, has several strong pieces of this character. I quote a few 
stanzas at random from a poem entitled Canada :— 

° 95* 
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‘© O Child of Nations, giant-limbed, 
Who stand’st among the nations now 
Unheeded, unadorned, unhymned, 
With unanointed brow,— 


** How long the ignoble sloth, how long 
The trust in greatness not thine own? 
Surely the lion’s brood is strong 
To front the world alone ! 


‘** [see toevery wind unfurled 
The flag that bears the Maple-wreath, 
Thy swift keel furrows round the world, 
Its bleed-red folds beneath. 


** On soft Pacifie slopes,—beside 
Strange floods that northward rave and fall,— 
Where chafes Areadia’s chainless tide, 
Thy sons await thy call, 


** But thou, my Country, dream not thou ! 
Wake, and behold how night is done,— 
How en thy breast, and o’er thy brow 
durst the uprising sun!” 


Other patriotic poems are also strongly British in tone ; 
the closing stanza of John Reade’s poem on Hastings :— 


“ce 


And now as our young nationhood is struggling into birth, 

God grant its infant pulse may beat with our forefathers’ worth ; 
And, as we gather into one, let us recall with pride 

That we are of the blood of those who fought when Harold died.” 


C.J-y 


Ur these verses by Louis Fréchette (who not long ago won the 
highest prize of the French Institute for the best poem of the 


year) :— 
‘LE DRAPEAU ANGLAIS. 
‘* Regarde, me disait mon pére ! 
Ce drapeau vaillemment porté. 
Il a fait ton pays prospére, 
Et respecte la liberté. 


«« (est le drapeau de |’ Angleterre ; 
Sans tache, sur le firmament, 
Presque a tous les points de la terre 
Il flotte glorieusement. 


«Oui! sur un huitiéme du globe 
Cest l’étendard officiel ; 
Mais le coin d’azur qu'il dérobe 
Nulle part n’obseurcit le ciel. 


‘© T1 brille sur tous les rivages ; 
11 a semé tous les progres 
Au bout des mers les plus sauvages 
Comme aux plus lointaines foréts,” Ke. 


Pamphile le May writes chivalrously of Queen Victoria in a 
charming poem of seventy lines, of which I quote but two:— 
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‘** Hosanna ! que le ciel prolonge encor ton régne ! 
Tu veux que ]’on t’estime et non que l’on te craigne.” 


Passing from this patriotic verse to the general poetry, I shall 
attempt to answer my second question, “What is the nature of 
Canadian poetry ?” 

In the first place, the poets have gone to Nature for their in- 
spiration, and in Canada Nature furnishes wonderful material in 
large inland lakes, broad sweeping rivers, majestic Niagaras, roll- 
ing prairies, extensive forests, and hidden mineral wealth. The 
enormous area contained within the Canadian boundaries, the 
almost prodigious natural wealth awaiting development, have 
given a strength to the Canadian verse; while the simplicity and 
high-mindedness of a people who are conquering and subduing 
that great Nature, and building for a brilliant future, have had a 
similar effect. ‘This tendency to seek inspiration from Nature is 
evidenced in the opening poem of Charles G. D. Roberts’ new 
volume entitled The Book of the Native :-— 


“ KINSHIP. 
** Back to the bewildering vision 
And the border-land of birth ; 
Back into the looming wonder, 
The companionship of earth. 


‘* Back unto the faithful healing 
And the candor of the sod— 

Scent of mould and moisture stirring 
At the secret touch of God ; 


‘* Back to hear the hushed consulting 
Over bud and blade and germ, 
As the Mother’s mood apportions 
Each its pattern, each its term ; 


‘* Back to wisdom take me, Mother ; 
Comfort me with kindred hands : 
Tell me tales the world’s forgetting, 
Till my spirit understands,” Xe. 


So also it is apparent in Resurrection, by the same author, 
which I give in full :— 


‘* RESURRECTION. 
‘* Daffodil, lily, and crocus 
They stir, they break from the sod, 
They are glad of the sun, and they open 
Their golden hearts to God. 


‘« They, and the wilding families, — 
Windflower, violet, may,— 
They rise from the long, long dark 
To the ecstasy of day. 
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** We, scattering troops and kindreds, 
From out the stars wind-blown 
To this wayside corner of space, 
This world that we call our own. 


** We, of the hedge-rows of Time, 
We, too, shall divide the sod, 
Emerge to the light, and blossom, 

With our hearts held up to God.” 


Of a more boisterous character is the following 


poem of 
William Alfred Campbell, but it illustrates how he also has 
studied in Nature :— 


“MID-WINTER STORM IN THE LAKE 
** Rises the wild, red dawn over the icicled edges 
Of black, wet cavernous rocks, sheeted and winter-scarred, 
And heaving of grey-green waves, foaming the ice-blocks and ledges, 
Into this region of death, sky-bounded, solitude-barred. 


REGION.* 


Turned to the cold kiss of dawn, gilding their weird, dark faces, 
Lift the eyclopean rocks, silent, motionless, bare ; 

Where high on each haggard front, in deep-plowed passionate traces, 
The storm hath graven his madness, the night hath furrowed her care. 


Out of the far, grey skies comes the dread north with his blowing, 
That chills the warm blood in the veins, and euts to the heart like fate, 
(Quick as the fall of a leaf the lake-world is white with his snowing, 
Quick as the flash of a blade, the waters are black with his hate. 


(sod pity the sad-fated vessels that over these waters are driven 

To meet the rude shock of his strength, and shudder at blast of his breath. 
(sod pity the tempest-drave sailors, for here naught on wave or in heaven 

Is heard but the hate of the night, the merciless grinding of death.” 


The Hon. J. D. Edgar, Speaker of the House of Commons, has 


given us a very pretty translation of one of Fréchette’s nature- 
poems :— 


“SAGUENAY. + 
‘*The forest has spells to enchant me, 
The mountain has power to enthrall ; 
Yet the grace of a wayside blossom 
Can stir my heart deeper than all. 


“‘O towering steeps, that are mirrored 
On Saguenay’s darkening breast ! 
O grim, rocky heights, sternly frowning, 
The thunders have smitten your crest ! 
‘**O sentinels, piercing the cloudland, 
Stand forth in stupendous array ! 


My brow, by your shadows enshrouded, 
Is humbled before you to-day. 


* Canada has five large inland lakes on her borders: Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario. 


+ Saguenay is a large tributary of the St. Lawrence. 
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‘But, peaks that are gilded by Heaven, 
Defiant you stand in your pride! 
From glories too distant above me, 
I turn to the friend by my side.” 


One of the sweetest of our poets is Archibald Lampman. Much 
of his work is marred by a dilettantism which is objectionable— 
except, perhaps, to a dreamer; but some of his poems are strong, 


powerful, and touching. One of his earlier sonnets shows his love 
tor Nature :— 


“MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 
** Mother of balms and soothings manifold. 
Quiet-breathed night, whose brooding hours are seven, 
To whom the voices of all rest are given 
And those few stars whose scattered names are told, 
Far off, beyond the westward hills outrolled, 
Darker than thou, more still, more dreamy even, 
The golden moon leans in the dusky heaven, 
And under her, one star, a point of gold. 


“And all go slowly lingering toward the West, 
As we go down forgetfully to our rest, 
Weary of daytime, tired of noise and light, 
Ah, it was time that thou should’st come, for we 
Were sore athirst and had great need of thee, 
Thou sweet physician, balmy-bosomed Night.” 


A writer in a recent article says that Lampman comes the 
nearest to being Canada’s poet of Nature, “His knowledge of Nature 
is more. than intellectual, it is aftinitive.” There is certainly much 


evidence in support of this, and one more of his carefully written 
poems may be quoted :— 


“APRIL IN THE HILLS. 
‘¢ To-day the world is wide ani fa-r, 
With sunny fields of lucid air, 
And waters dancing everywhere ; 
The snow is almost gone ; 
The moon is builded high with light, 
And over heaven’s liquid height, 
In steady fleets serene and white, 
The happy clouds go on. 


The channels run, the bare earth steams, 
And every hollow rings and gleams 
With jetting falls and dashing strea us ; 
The rivers burst and fill ; 
The fields are full of little lakes, 
And when the romping wind awakes, 
The water ruffles blue and shakes, 
And the pines roar on the hill. 
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‘*T feel the tumult of new birth ; 

I waken with the wakening earth ; 

I match the bluebird in her mirth ; 
And wild with wind and sun, 

A treasurer of immortal days, 

I roam the glorious world with praise, 

The hillsides and the woodland ways, 
Till earth and I are one.” 


The wonderful speaking stillness of the night in a huge forest 
is beautifully described by one of our younger poets, Duncan 
Campbell Scott. 


“NIGHT AND THE PINES. 


‘* Here in the pine shade is the nest of night, 
Lined deep with shadows, odorous and dim, 
And here he stays his sweeping flight, 
Here where the strongest wind is lulled for him, 
He lingers brooding until dawn, 
While all the trembling stars move on and on, 


‘* When morning lifts its fragile silver dome, 
And the first eagle takes the lonely air, 
Up from his dense and sombre home 
The night sweeps out, a tireless wayfarer, 
Leaving within the shadows deep, 
The haunting mood and magic of his sleep. 


** And so we cannot come within this grove, 
But all the quiet dusk remembrance brings 
Of ancient sorrow and of hapless love, 
Fate, and the dream of power, and piercing things 
Traces of mystery and might, 
The passion sadness of the soul of night.” 


In a lighter touch are the following stanzas from a poem by the 
late Alexander McLachlan, who has been very generally termed 
“The Burns of Canada.” He was very popular, especially in 
Ontario, and his death last year was much lamented. 


“MAY. 
** O sing and rejoice ! 
Give to gladness a voice 
Shout a welcome to beautiful May ! 
tejoice with the flowers, 
And the birds ’mong the bowers, 
And away to the green woods, away ! 
O blithe as the fawn 
Let us dane? in the dawn 
Of this life-giving, glorious day : 
Tis brigh$ as the first 
Over Eden that burst— 
O, welcome, young joy-giving Ma; ! 
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‘*O crown me with flowers 
"Neath the green spreading bowers, 
With the gems and the jewels May brings! 
In the light of her eyes 
And the depth of her dyes 
We'll smile at the purple of Kings. 
We'll throw off our years 
With their sorrows and tears, 
And time will not number the hours 
We'll spend in the woods 
Where no sorrow intrudes, 
With the streams and the birds and the flowers.” 


Of this class of poems, the last that I should like to quote 
is a very pretty song by one of our younger poets, which was 
published last year in a volume entitled Poems and Pastels. 
The author, William Edward Hunt, is a Montreal journalist. 


“SONG OF AUTUMN. 


**« Come troll with me a merry lay, 
And fill your bow] with right good wine, 
I am old Autumn, always gay, 
And rosy-cheeked and bright of eyne. 


‘* Here's health to that young urchin, Spring, 
My sister, flowery Summer, too ; 
Of all good fellows I am King— 
So here’s a health to me and you! 


‘© A vagabond’s a lazy elf, 
And growetii fat-- that’s understood— 
By whining for another’s pelf ; 
But I grow fat because I’m good ! 


“« T wave o’er all the lowly sod— 
See how the royal banner gleams ! — 
Illimitable golden-rod ; 
I gild the rushes by the streams. 


‘« T tint the leaves with Tyrian dyes ; 
I ripen all the golden grain ; 
I do it with my merry eyes, 
All for your pleasure—that’s my gain. 


‘« T wink: the berries scarlet go 
And purple—they are full of fun ! 
The lush grape’s jovial juices flow, 
Nuts swell and fatten, every one. 


“ The apple's cheeks grow pink with glee, 
The red plums split their sides and fall, 
And (‘tis a glorious sight to see) 
The peaches twinkle on a wall! 
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** 1 know when brother Winter starts, 
He'll stop my pranks, but—never fear ! 
Bid all good folk keep merry hearts— 
I'll be as blithe, I trow, next year. 


** So troll with me a merry lay, 
And drain a bow] of right good wine, 
I'm gossip Autumn, always gay, 
With ruddy cheeks, and bright of eyne.” 


These quotations will, I think, convince the reader that 
Canadians are loversof Nature. This has had an effect on the 
national life, in that Canadians, as a rule, have a much higher 
appreciation of what is good, and true, and noble in the world, 
than their cousins in the United States. Business and political 
life is conducted on a higher plane, and approaches, in Canada, 
much more nearly to the excellent standard which Great 
Britain has set before the world of nations. 

But Canadian poets have also taken up other themes. 
Historical poems are quite common, and, to Canadians, decidedly 
interesting. These, of course, are much longer and more difti- 
cult to quote in a paper of this kind. There have been many 
events of a romantic character in the wars between the French 
and the Indians, between the English and the French, between 
the Canadians and the United Statesians in 1812-13-14, and in 
smaller internal and external troubles since that great war. 
Canada has its heroes, such as Cartier, Champlain, Montcalm, 
Daulac, Wolfe, Brock, Tecumseh, and Laura Secord, and many of 
their deeds have been embalmed in verse. 

George Murray wrote How Cunada was Saved to commemorate 
how seventeen Frenchmen and five Indians, under Captain Adam 
Daulac, held seven hundred Iroquois at bay so long that a 
planned attack on Montreal was given up. Some of the closing 
lines are as follows :— 


“* Eight days of varied honours passed ; what boots it now to tell 
How the pale tenants of the fort heroically fell. 
Sure of the martyr’s golden Crown, they shrunk not from the Cross, 
Life yielded for the land they loved they scorned to reckon loss ! 
The Fort is fired, and through the flames, with slippery splashing tread. 
The Redmen stumble to the camp o’er ramparts of the dead ; 
There, with set teeth and nostril wide, Daulac the dauntless stood, 
And dealt his foes remorseless blows ’mid blinding smoke and blood, 
Till hacked and hewn, he reeled to earth with proud unconquered glance, 
Dead, but immortalized by death—Leonidas of France ! 
True to their oath, that glorious band no quarter basely craved ; 
So died the peerless twenty-twe, so Canada was saved !” 


M. J. Ratzmann Lawson, a Novia Scotia poet, has written a ballad 
entitled The Battle of Grand Pré, to commemorate an engage- 
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ment which was fought on February 9th, 1746, near the present 
boundary between Novia Scotia and New Brunswick, 


‘* Where Blomidon’s blue crest looks down upon the valley land, 
And the great waves of Fundy lap the grey stones on the strand.” 


A small body of Frenchmen and Indians from Quebec crossed 
New Brunswick in the winter time, and after sixteen days of rough 
travel— 


‘* With panting breath and weary tread, through midnight’s icy blast, 
With murder in their hearts they reach the Grand Pré camp at last ; 
The sentinels were at their post, within the watchers slept, 

Hushed in the tumult which the storm and cruel snowdrift kept. 
O God! that brave men thus should die, no time to rouse or stir ! 
One hundred English soldiers fell in that dread massacre, 
Guarding the colours of their King in this new Province land— 
Scalped by the Indian’s tomahawk, hewn down by alien hand! 
Crimean heroes, all our own, Lucknow and Kars still tell, 

That Nova Scotia’s sons can serve their Queen and country well ! 
But with their fame, let us recall the battle long ago, 

When English soldiers met the French at daybreak in the snow, 
And held the fort, and kept the flag, as only heroes could, 


oO? 
Where, in this orchard land of ours, the old grey stone house stood, 


. : , . ° . ° 
Where Lechmere sank, and Pickering died, where the brave Noble fell, 
Under our own old English flag, the flag they loved so well ; 

Where sunny Gaspereaux sweeps on amid the apple trees, 

And the blue waves of Minas chant a requiem to the breeze ; 

Raise shaft or column to the dead, let some memorial fair 

Tell to our children’s children still that Heroes slumber there !” 


Sarah Ann Curzon, a sweet and talented lady who lives in 
‘Toronto, has embalmed the memory of the U. E. Loyalists in the 
following short poem :— 


“THE LOYALISTS. 
*O ve, who with your blood and sweat 
Watered the furrows of this land,— 
See whereupon a nation’s brow, 
In honour’s front, ye proudly stanil! 


‘* Who for her pride abased your own, 
And gladly on her altar laid 
All bounty of the older world, 
All memories that your glory made. 


* And to her service bowed your strength, 
Took labour for your shield and crest ; 
See where upon a nation’s brow, 
Her diadem, ye proudly rest !” 


I should also like to quote two stanzas from Frederick George 
Scott’s In Memoriam of those killed in the North-West, in 
quelling the rebellion of 1885 :— 
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“Wild the prairie grasses wave 
0’er each hero’s new-made grave ; 
Time shall write such wrinkles o’er us. 
But the future spreads before us 
Glorious in that sunset land— 
Moving every heart and hand, 
Comes a brightness none can shed, 
But the dead, the glorious dead. 


Growing to full manhood now, 

With the care-lines on our brow, 
We, the youngest of the nations, 
With no childish lamentations, 
Weep, as only strong men weep, 
For the noble hearts that sleep 
Where the call of duty led, 

Where the lonely prairies spread, 
Where for us they fought and bled, 
Our ever loved and glorious dead.” 


Besides these poems inspired by Nature or by history, there are 
many creations by our poets which are more cosmopolitan in 
character, and show that their aims and thoughts and hopes are 
those of the whole human race. ‘Their ideals, their fancies, and 
their creations may be placed, without fear, side by side with those 
of the poets of Great Britain and the United States. The com- 
parison may not prove the superiority of our poets, but it will at 
least show that broad culture, strength of character, and an inten- 
sity of emotion are among our poets’ mental qualities. In imagina- 
tion and invention they stand well in comparison, while in sweet- 
ness and power they rise superior to nearly all their contemporaries. 
They have been limited to a certain extent by the provincialism of 
the people among whom they have lived, but in many cases they 
have risen above it. As this provincialism is now passing away, 
our poetry is becoming bolder and broader and deeper—bolder 
because of the wonderful nature with which Canadians are in daily 
contact, broader because of the breadth of thought and education 
common among the Canadian people, and deeper because of the 
earnestness of the people who, in the face of great natural and 
artificial difficulties, are building up a strong and righteous nation 
in the northern half of the North American continent. 

Here is a strong sonnet by John Reade :— 


“TEMPLE CARNE. 


‘¢The mountains gather round thee as of yore, 
O holy lake, across whose tranquil breast 
Was borne the Saint who to the farthest west 
Brought the mild knowledge that transcends all love. 
There on the islet at the chapel door 
The penitents are kneeling, + hile along 
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There flows the mystic tide of sacred song 
To where I stand upon the rugged shore. 
But now there is a silence weird and dread, 
And utter loneliness is in my heart. 

I came to seek the living, but the dead— 
This is their weleome. Slowly I depart, 
Nor read the name beneath a single cross : 
He still is rich who does not know his loss.” 


A poem from Charles G. D. Roberts’ latest volume may appro- 
priately be inserted here :— 


‘“* RECESSIONAL. 
** Now along the solemn heights 
Fade the Autumn’s altar lights ; 
Down the great earth’s glimmering chancel 
Glide the days and nights. 


‘* Little kindred of the grass, 
Like a shadow in a glass, 
Falls the dark and falls the stillness ; 
We must rise and pass, 


“* We must rise and follow, wending 

Where the nights and days have ending, — 

Pass in order, pale and slow, 

Unto sleep extending. 
** Little brothers of the eclod, 
Soul of fire and seed of sod, 

We must fare into the silence 

At the knees of God. 


** Little comrades of the sky, 
Wing to wing we wander by, 
Going, going, going, going, 
Softly as a sigh, 


‘* Hark, the moving shapes confer, 
Globe of dew and gossamer, 
Fading and ephemeral spirits 
In the dusk astir. 


** Moth and blossom, blade and bee, 
Worlds inust go as well as we, 
In the long procession joining, 
Mount, and star, and sea. 


** Toward the shadowy brink we climb, 
Where the round year rells sublime, 
Rolls, and drops, and falls forever 
In the vast of time. 


‘* Like a plummet plunging deep 
Past the utmost reach of sleep, 
Till remembrance has no ln ger 
Care to laugh or weep.” 
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Ethelwyn Wetherald has written some pretty verse, a volume of 
hers being published in Boston in 1895. Here is rather a unique 
poem :— 

“IN THE CROWD. 
“* Here in the crowded city’s busy street, 
Swayed by the eager, jostling, hasting throng, 
Where traffie’s voice grows harsher and more strong, 
I see within the stream of hurrying feet 
A conipany of trees in their retreat, 
Dew-bathed, dream-wrapped, and with a thrush’s song 
Emparadising all the place, along 
Whose paths I hear the pulse of beauty beat. 


‘Twas yesterday I walked beneath the trees, 
To-day I tried the city’s stony ways ; 
And still the spell that o’er my spirit came 
Turns harshest sounds to shy bird eestasies, 
Pours scent of pine through murky chimney haze, 
And vives each careworn face a woodland frame.” 


Jean Blewett has published no volume, but she is one of the 
sweetest of our young singers. She lacks depth and finish some- 
times, but is always genuine. Here are two of her shorter poems 
in full :-— 

“AT DAWN. 
‘*T cannot echo the old wish to die at morn 

As darkness strays, 

We have been glad together greeting some new-born 
And radiant rays ; 

The earth would hold me; everyday, familiar things 
Would weight me fast, 

The stir, the touch of morn, the bird that on swift wings 
Goes flitting past. 


‘* Some flower would lift to me its tender dew-wet face, 

And send its breath 

To whisper of the earth, its beauty and its vrace, 
And combat death, 

It would be light and I would see in thy dear eyes 
The sorrow grow, 

Love. could I lift my own undimmed to Paradise 
And leave thee so? 


‘© A thousand bands would hold me down to this low sphere 

When thou didst grieve ; 

Ah, shonid Death come upon morn’s rosy breast, I fear 
I'd crave reprieve ! 

But when, her gold all spent, the sad day takes her flight, 
When shadows creep, 

Then, with my lips on thine to whisper, ‘ Love, Goodnight,’ 
And fall asleep.” 


‘HER PORTRAIT, 
«* A little ehild she stood that far-off day, 
When Love, the master-painter, took his brush, 
And on the walls of mem’ry dull and grey 
Traced tender eyes, wide brow, and changing blush. 
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The gladness, and the youth, the bending head 
All covered over with its curls of gold, 

The dimpled arms, the two hands filled with brea, 
To feed the little sparrows brown and bold 

That fluttered to her feet. It hangs there still, 
Just as ’twas painted on that far-off day, 

Nor faded is the blush upon the cheek, 

The sweet lips hold their smiling and ean thrill ; 
And still, the eyes, so tender and so meek. 

Light up the walls of mem’ry dull and grey.” 


One of the latest successful aspirants for a place in the first 
rank of our poetical writers, is Francis Sherman of Frederickton, 
N.B. His first volume entitled Matins, recently published, con- 
tains a number of short poems of varying character. As one 
eritie says: “ You may read them from end to end and never guess 
the aspect of this nineteenth century from any description of theirs.” 
They are simple introspective dreainings, apparently untouched 
by the world’s happenings and doings, but influenced by “the 
golden air of the idyllic land” in which he lives. The following 
poem may give a hint of his style :— 

“THE PATH. 

‘* Ts this the path that knew your tread, 
Once, when the skies were just as blue 
As they are now, far overhead ? 

Are these the trees that looked at you 
And listened to the words you said ? 


‘* Along this moss did your dress sweep ? 
And is this broken stem the one 
That gave its flower to you to keep? 
And here where the grasses knew th2 sun 
Before a sickle came to reap, 


‘* Did your dear shadow softly fall? 
This place is very like, and yet 
No shadow lieth here at all ; 

With dew the mosses still are wet 
Although the grass no more is tall. 


«* The small brown birds go nestling through 
The low-branched hemlock as of old ; 
The tree-tops almost touch the blue, 
The sunlight falleth down like gold 
On one new flower that waiteth you.” 


S. Frances Harrison (Seranus) has written a volume of rather 
light verse which has attracted some attention. Her poems des- 
criptive of French-Canadian life are rather good ; for example :— 


“AT ST. BARTHELEMI. 
“In the parish of St. Barthélemi 
There-is always something taking plac», 
A procession, a féte, or a jubilee, 
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‘*Some kind of religious revelry 
That pleases the fervid populace 
In the parish of St. Barthélemi. 


‘¢ The saints must each be remembered, you see, 
Which perfectly suits the Gallic race 
A procession, a féte, or a jubilee, 


** Fix’d by the Church’s fast decree, 
Makes them both happy and full of grace. 
In the parish of St. Barthélemi. 


‘© You will easily learn to bow the knee, 
And each in its turn you will straight embrace 
A procession, a féte, ora jubilee. 


‘* In fact, there is always on the tapis, 
Moving at medieval pace, 
In the parish of St. Barthélemi, 
A procession, a féte, or a jubilee.” 


Pauline Johnson, a lady with Mohawk blood in her veins, has 
done some very fair work, though “ the poetical qualities are some- 
times lost in the polemical.” Her most striking poems embody 
the plaintive wail of the oppressed Indian, as may be seen in these 
few lines from A Cry from an Indian Wife :— 


** My Forest Brave, my Redskin love, farewell ; 
We may not meet to-morrow ; who can tell 
What mighty ills befall our little band, 

Or what you'll suffer from the white man’s hand ? 
Here is your knife! I thought ’twas sheathed for aye. 
No roaming bison ealls for it to-day ; 

No hide of prairie cattle will it maim ; 

The plains are bare, it seeks a nobler game ; 

*T will drink the life-blood of a soldier host. 

(io ; rise and strike, no matter what the cost. 
Yet stay. Revolt not atthe Union Jack, 

Nor raise thy hand against this stripling pack 
Of white-faced warriors, marching west to quell 
Our fallen tribe that rises to rebel.” 


There are some other poets whose work might be exampled did 
space permit. Bliss Carman, a young Canadian, living in the 
United States, has published two volumes of lyrics which have 
been much praised; Arthur Weir's The Snowflake and other 
Poems contains some verse of special worth; the Hon. J. D. 
Edgar, Speaker of the House of Commons, has written some 
musical poems descriptive of rural life; Mrs. Macleod, of Prince 
Edward Island, is the author of a volume entitled Carols of Canada ; 
Theodore H. Rand has given us many poems descriptive of the 
beautiful scenery around the Bay of Fundy; Arthur J. Stringer 
has produced many poems rich with promise of the future ; Charles 
Mair, author of the polished drama, Tecumseh, has written 
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some fugitive verse worthy of being preserved; Dr. W. H. 
Drummond, of Montreal, is the author of several picturesque 
French-Canadian poems, such as Lac St. Pierre; Agnes Maule 
Machar (Fidelis) attracted much attention a few years ago, and 
has written both prose and poetry ; William T. James is the author 
of Rhymes Afloat and Afield; and William Douw Lighthall has 
written some strong poems, besides selecting and editing Songs 
of the Great Dominion, published, in 1892, by Walter Scott, 
London. All of these are full worthy of being termed true poets, 
and all have contributed liberally to the great wealth of Canadian 
poetry. 

From the selections given above, the reader will perceive that 
there is a remarkable desire for literary excellence among the 
people of this young nation, an intensity of peaceful feeling which 
seeks pleasure, not in the hurly-burly of business life, but in books 
in Nature, and in the cultivation of sentiment in the immaterial 
ratherthanthe material. Canada’s progresstowards wealth andindus- 
trial greatness has thus been slower than that of her sister nation, 
the United States, but the foundations of her national structure 
are broad and deep. “The Land of the Maple Leaf” may yet be 
the centre of a civilization which shall by its grandeur and its 
nobility surpass that of those nations whose success is founded on 
principles more ephemeral and more selfish. 


Joun A. CoopEr. 
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IN DEFENCE OF WORLDLY MOTHERS. 


“« HE jests at scars that never felt a wound.” Nothing could per- 
haps better illustrate the truth of that saying than the calm way in 
which certain active-minded ladies denounce all their contempor- 
aries, propound theories that they have never had to test by prac- 
tice, and dispose—in half-a-dozen pages of a cheap magazine—of 
a question that has exercised the minds of the thoughtful since the 
dawn of civilization, if not from the beginning of the world. 

The question of the future of their daughters is one which 
mothers ponder over deeply ; and for an answer to it that shall be 
all-convincing and all-embracing they search daily. They cannot 
assert that they have found it yet, and they perforce still lean, as 
their grandmothers and their grandmothers’ grandmothers before 
them leant, fawte de mieux, on the “ marriage market.” 

This marriage market is not a modern invention; Mr. Long, 
R.A., was not travestying ancient times when he painted his pic- 
ture of the Babylonian one, and I have reason to believe that not 
only the Babylonians, but the Chaldeans and Assyrians, the Egypt- 
ians and Phoenicians were familiar with the institution. I do not 
know whether its antagonists consider Eleazar’s “ heads or tails ”’ 
method of wooing Rebekah an improvement on our modern system ; 
but Leah and Rachel were unblushing cases of sale; and even the 
matrimonial alliance of David and Miriam reads suspiciously like a 
reward in “ value received ” for “services rendered.” 

Of course, on the other hand, the Bible gives us the case of 
Ahasuerus and Esther. The king sought among all the marriage- 
able ladies of his kingdom till he discovered his “‘ true mate.” But 
where is the moral difference between recognizing a man or a woman 
as your true mate because he or she has beautiful features and a 
lovely figure, or because he or she has got the cash with which it 
is possible to make the path of life enchanting, and to remove the 
rocks and shoals whereon so many have made shipwreck? Gold 
may be dross, but beauty is only skin-deep, and of both the 
preacher has equally said that they are vanity. 

As to knowing one another thoroughly before marriage (another 
panacea proposed) that is—Heaven be praised !—quite impossible, 
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as, after all, “thorough knowledge” is only a pretty paraphrase 
for knowing each other’s faults; and therefore Nature has cast 
civilization in such a mould that this knowledge shall only come 
when the glamour of love has warped the judgment and made 
us ready to find any number of excuses for that which is other- 
wise inexcusable. For love is a glamour and an atmosphere, and 
is equally degraded by being made the vehicle for a girl’s selfish 
reasoning and deduction, d@ la New Woman, as by being used for 
the gratification of the mercenary ends which she contemns. 

Mothers want their daughters to be thoughtless of the future in 
their aspirations—to imagine all the delights the unknown may have 
in store for them—but not to seek actively and personally their 
fulfilment. Therefore, they instituted the marriage market, ancient 
or modern. They do not wish their girls to weigh and appraise 
every man they meet—“ Will he do for my husband?” And 
should they query so it would be a matter of equal regret whether 
the question continued: “‘Is he handsome enough ? ” or “Is he 
clever enough,” “ good enough,” or “ rich enough?” Let them 
enjoy their youth without care and without arridcre-pensée ; and 
leave the weighing and appraising to the matrons whose duty it has 
been since time immemorial, and whose knowledge and experience 
give them a certain qualification for the task. Time enough when 
the chosen candidate from the marriage market comes along to 
draw the girl’s attention to him. Unless she bea fool she will know 
whether he can or cannot cast the glamour of love over her, and 
that is all she need think of. It is for the mother to go up and 
down the market, to seek the one to whose hands she will commit 
her dearest ; and surely the market is not to blame if the would-be 
purchaser has not knowledge enough or wisdom enough to pick out 
the right article. The market has always claimed this superiority 
over the shop, that in the former you have a larger choice, and a 
better opportunity for truly judging, than in the latter, where it is 
the shopman’s business to try and force his wares upon you, whether 
they suit you or not. In the market you have a free hand. 

I am not talking of that happily small minority of girls whose 
mothers have abdicated their functions, and allowed their daughters 
to grow up like (pace St. Matthew) the lilies of the field that toil 
not, neither do they spin—unlucky young women whose thoughts 
have never been directed ; whose minds have never been educated, 
never weeded of the tares or prepared for the reception of the true 
and the good, who never open a book, who can bear no serious occu- 
pation, and whose ideal occupation is broomstick cricket or aimless 
“biking.” It is as unfair to judge of the majority of cared-for and 
watched-over girls by these unprotected waifs and strays as by the 
shrieking sisterhood. That sisterhood must smile at the notion of 
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one of their sex accusing them of being “ cultured tricksters”’ and 
“civil masqueraders.” ‘‘ Hypocrites ” they may be—in their 
denunciations of things they know nothing about; but “social 
humbugs” or “ polite liars ” ! 

However, though it is not against these that the crusade of the 
*“Modern Marriage Market” is generally undertaken, since they 
denounce marriage in any shape or form; but against the ordinary 
young lady of society. It seems to me that there never has been an 
age in which the courtesy and gallantry of bygone times, which, we 
suppose, is what is meant by “social humbug,” and “ polite lying,” 
were so laid on the shelf. Woman, with her clamour for rights 
and votes and equalities, has imagined that she will more easily 
attain the unattainable if she gives up the homage and the rever- 
ence and the worship which she thinks she despises; and we quiet 
elders have grieved to see lazy youth, as represented by the rising 
male generation, quite ready to take advantage of the concessions 
so eagerly forced upon them. And I am sure there is less “ polite 
lying” in the world now than ever before. 

But I am not concerned with the girls here, only with the mothers 
and the marriage market. With all due deference to the hundreds 
of novelists and poets who have thundered about it, that institution 
is neither to be sneered at nor despised. The old classics repre- 
sented love as blindfold, shooting darts into “the brown,” till his 
victims forgot themselves in their adoration of him. Some of the 
new preachers would like to see them forget everything except 
themselves—not even remembering each other. Here is an example 
culled from the relentless verbosity of an assailant of that “ society” 
with which she—the assailant—is about as well acquainted as are 
her easily-pleased readers. 

A Capri artist has married a wife and means to keep her and 
their child on £100 a year, which “heearns . . . by painting 
charming little studies of the beauties of the island and disposing 
of them, whenever he can, to chance visitors. . . . ‘Welove 
each other’ is the simple secret of the idyllic life they lead. 

When you have been at one of the merry little Bohemian suppers 
you begin to think you have found something like the lost 
Paradise.” 

Possibly Madame may “crave nothing more than she possesses ” ; 
but one would have thought that Monsieur, an artist and con- 
sequently a man of education, would scarcely have liked to see his 
wife sweeping rooms and making beds—necessities even in an 
idyllic climate—spoiling her complexion cooking over a hot fire, or 
ruining her hands cleaning boots and darning clothes. I do not 
suppose that even in Capri can you keep aservant besides clothing, 
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feeding, and lodging three people and giving Bohemian supper- 
parties, on £100 per annum. Considering that, only a few months 
ago, Delicia thought it punishment enough for her murderer to 
compel him to live on £500 a year, it seems rather severe to declare 
that a paragon of virtue, to be imitated by all the girls in the 
United Kingdom, should be satisfied to exist on a third share of 
the fifth part of that sum ! 

Then, what sort of an education will the son, ‘‘ whose baby-beauty 
is the delight of every inhabitant of the place,” enjoy? Will the 
artist, in the intervals of producing the casual sketches, and catch- 
ing the stray visitors on whom his income depends, be able to 
teach him everything necessary to equip him for the battle of life ; 
or the wife anything in the intervals of cooking and mending, even 
if we omit the scrubbing that may be supererogatory in Capri’s 
clime ? Must the boy become an artist whether his gifts lie that 
way or not ? 

And if sickness comes—or death? Can that artist really so shut 
his eyes to the future as to be quite happy knowing that if anything 
happens to him, his wife and child will be beggars? I have often 
heard the Bohemian talk of the arrant selfishness of the Philistine ; 
but of anyone so entirely selfish and self-centred as this—happily 
fictitious—Capri artist I never have heard. 

Perhaps, however, the “ fair Sicilian ” was merely a peasant-girl, 
to whom household drudgery would seem the predestined existence 
of woman, and to whom it would be no hardship to have to go into 
the fields to earn the few soldi necessary to keep body and soul 
together in her and her son; while the idea of education for him 
would convey no meaning to her. But in that case she is contented 
because she herself is uneducated and mindless, and her artist must 
have married her solely for her lovely features and beautiful colour- 
ing; which may have sprung from sources as tainted and as “ not- 
to-be-enquired-into,” to use the expressive Carlylese, as the golden 
dowry he might have married her for had she been English. 

No, the marriage market and the share mothers take therein are 
not to be sneered at. Of course it has its abuses—what human 
institution has not ? But whosoever has hada daughter to bring up 
and provide for will understand its uses and its value. Mothers are 
attacked because they wish their daughters to “marry for an 
establishment.”” The New Woman says they should only look for 
“love,” and that they should believe that love is more compatible 
with poverty than with wealth. Let me illustrate the difference 
between her meaning and theirs. 

The Duchess of A., very wealthy, has brought up her daughters in 
the good old English fashion, in the lap of the luxury her husband’s 
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income provides her with. They have reached marriageable age, 
having learnt not only to dance and play lawn tennis and “ bike ” 
(awful word!), but to play the piano and sketch, and do Ladies 
Bountiful to all the poor and distressed round them; leading by no 
means idle or useless lives, but lives without thought for the mor- 
row, and ignorant of the privations and sordid cares that surround 
other as well-born but poorer young ladies. One of them has 
“fallen in love” with the Capri artist—before he met his fair 
Sicilian, bien entendu. That sweetest of all anxieties, “ Will he 
be there—shall I see him ? ” makes her heart beat louder wherever 
she goes. He whispers in her ear a tale of appreciation no one 
has ever told her before. Would it not be dreadful not to meet 
any more? Is not this Love, with the very biggest of capitals ? 
Who cares for such prosaic matters as bread and butter or silks 
and ginghams ? 

The Duchess, according to the new gospel, should answer, “Quite 
right, my dear. So long as you can feast your eyes on your lover 
you will never desire luncheon or dinner. So long as you can 
listen to his sweet whisperings you will always be indifferent as to 
whether you go about in smart frocks or in rags. Love is all that 
matters.” 

But, according to the old teaching, she should say, “ My dear, 
do you think your pretty manners, fostered by pleasant surround- 
ings, and your becoming clothes, paid for by your father’s money, 
have nothing to say to your attractiveness? Do you think your 
artist will enjoy talking to you as much when, instead of expanding 
your mind, and keeping it alive and awake with reading and seeing 
the world ard what is going on therein, all your mental powers 
must be concentrated on making sixpence go as far as a shilling 
—a feat that requires incessant and undivided attention? Do you 
really suppose that a woman can, at one and the same time, pro- 
vide sordid necessities and intellectual culture? Are you prepared 
never to have any pretty clothes? Do you know the price of pretty 
clothes? Never to give any presents—you have always enjoyed the 
role of special providence ; to see your children having to do with- 
out the things your childhood considered necessaries ; to be unable 
to pay for good governesses for your girls, and to have to send your 
boys to schools where their schoolmates will be despised by your 
brothers? Do you think your artist will be quite as cheerful when 
he finds that matrimony means giving up his cigarettes and his clubs 
because the money he never missed before is required to feed the 
mouths at home? When he sees other women well-dressed and 
apparently free from care in his walks abroad, and comes home to 
find you absorbed in domestic worries, and clad in the thread- 
bare garments of the season before last, shall you rejoice to re- 
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Shall you be glad to notice that he does not repent of all he has 
made you give up for his sake ? ” 

These may be the “ petty maxims” that Tennyson’s Amy-lover 
scorned ; but our lives are, after all, merely an agglomeration of 
innumerable petty trifles. 

Or, let us suppose Mrs. Patrick O’Toole denying herself every- 
thing, and greedily hoarding the small remains of her Irish 
husband’s rents to give her daughter the “chance ” of a London 
season. I have no patience with the unpractical romancer who says 
in effect : “‘ No—far better let your daughter struggle and labour 
as you have had to do; make up your mind never to see her taste 
the sweets of life, never to be free from the sordid anxiety of ways 
and means, than try and lead her to marry the man who can enable 
her to enjoy in peace and comfort what money can buy.” The good 
girl should always wait for the hero-lover, who is sure to be able 
some day to welcome her to his garret. Let her leave the villain- 
baronet in top-boots to the bad girl. 

That is not my ideal of the duties of motherhood. They are 
difficult enough without adding such complications. If the 
question, “ What to do with our boys,” is hard to answer, the 
question as to our girls is far harder. What should be the aim of their 
education is the gist of itin both cases; and in the first it is, after 
all, only a question of inclination and means. It will answer itself 
easily enough if the boy has any special bent, or the parents the 
money for starting him in any career. 

But with the girls—what career is there to bring them up to? 
If they are brought up to a trade or profession, either it is make- 
believe, as the children say—and no good ever came to anyone from 
that—or else they are accused of taking the bread out of the mouths 
of those who have to live by their work. And what trades or profes- 
sions should we care to see our daughters follow? Should we like 
them to drag their young lives through the daily drudgery of the 
workshop; or in stuffy class-rooms, fighting with idleness and 
stupidity ; at a time of life when we ourselves were brought out (in 
the true, the good sense of this ill-used expression) to enjoy all that 
sociability and hospitality can provide in the way of amusement for 
the young? Frivolity and amusement are not synonymous with 
vice and wickedness; and dancing, dressing, acting, bicycling, 
and the rest of it do not necessarily lower the mind. Like all 
things human, in this as in all else, moderation is all right and 
excess is all wrong. 

Then, what is it that remains? Only the old duty—to bring up 
our daughters for the marrriage market. 

Now, what is meant by this “ marriage market”? Is it the 
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London season that, we are told, “ opens in May, when the bidders 
will assemble as usual” ? What is this London season? A few 
months in which are crammed as many dinners, concerts, parties, 
and balls as the evenings can be made to hold. But, except that 
the number given in a given time is greater than anywhere else, in 
what do these dinners, concerts, parties, and balls differ from those 
held at other times and elsewhere? Is sociability in itself wrong ? 
And if not, why is a ball in London more a “ market ” than one 
in the country? If it be reprehensible for young people to fore- 
gather, how are the “true mates” to discover one another? Is this 
a harking back to the Wanderjahr, which was supposed to be the 
goal of the New Girl a few years ago, and which even that terrible, 
and luckily rare, damsel has ceased to clamour for? 

If a man is not to consider a girl’s “ value in face, figure, skin, 
eyes, hair, and general complexion,” and is not to be introduced 
to her at social gatherings, and is not to consider her dowry 
(or want of dowry), how in Heaven’s name is he to consider her 
at all? Physical attraction is the law of nature; the duty of the 
mother is so to bring up her daughter that the corollary, mental 
and moral attraction, can only be brought about by those virtues 
and those qualities which are not worn, like the eyes or the hair, on 
the outside. The whited sepulchre stalks abroad now as in the 
days of Scripture, and not the most careful of mothers can be 
certain that the man who makes up to her daughter is not assuming 
virtues he has no claim to. But she can enquire about and make 
certain of his worldly means—whether he can give his wife butter 
as well as bread: and surely faults of temper and character are 
not rendered less trying by being allied to poverty and want 
of comfort. 

As a worldly-wise grande dame of my young days used to say 
to me: ‘There are two maxims a good mother should always 
keep in mind: (1) It is better to repent in a coach and four 
than in a hack cab. (2) It is better to be an old man’s darling 
than a young man’s slave.” 

She did not mean thereby that we should impress on the rising 
generation that nothing but wealth and selfishness mattered; but 
that it was the duty of the mother to try and so arrange matters 
that, if the lottery of matrimony—for of course it is a lottery— 
should not bring her daughter the Grand Prize, at least it should 
bring a tangible something, not an absolute blank. 

When I speak of bringing up daughters for the marriage market I 
mean that it is the mother’s aim to teach those qualifications which 
are most likely to enable them to make their partners in life happy 
and contented. Every age has its own standards, and it is not our 
fault, but that of the whirligig of time, if in these days the prim and 
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mincing gentleness, the ready faint and readier tear, the general 
helplessness and pretended ignorance, are no longer the ideal of 
our sterner halves. In the ever-increasing struggle for life, man 
finds it pleasanter to have a helpmect at hand than a contrast of 
peace at home to the strife abroad ; and so woman has, like him, 
cast aside the old coat of mail, and tries to the best of her powers to 
supplement his new-fashioned weapons with hers. It was as easy 
to be “ learned” and “ advanced” in the old days as in these— 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lady Blessington and Lady Hester Stanhope, Madame de Staél, 
and the Miss Berrys, Madame Récamier and Rahel von Ense, are 
immortal proofs that the “ maitresse-femme ” is not an invention of 
this latter day; but as man’s need has increased so has the de- 
velopment of the latent powers in the general as well as in the indi- 
vidual woman. . 

We must consider matrimony the goal of a woman’s life. Not 
all the preaching of the New Woman, not all the gloomy statistics 
that prove there are not men enough to “ go round,” will alter that 
eternal fact. As man was created to fight—whether in the Army 
or the City, in Art or in Science, whether to become a Wellington, 
or a Raphaél, or a Mozart, or a Darwin—so woman was created to 
protect. Gloss it over as you will, the woman who grows old as a 
spinster, whether she have a profession or an occupation or not, has 
missed the sweetest draught of life. She has never had anyone, as 
she would have said in her babyhood, of her “ very own.” So we 
invented a marriage mart tocope with the money mart und the other 
marts of man ; and as each tries to make the best bargain for their 
wares, why should we be blamed more than they? We have been 
happy in our married lives: why should we not try to provide the 
same happiness for our children? We know that London gathers 
to itself all that is best and most desirable of the manhood of our 
country, and that our girls will have a larger choice (and the better 
chance of choosing well that a wider experience gives) in London 
than elsewhere, so we bring them there. We bring them to the 
marriage market, but they come to enjoy themselves. Will anyone 
seriously maintain that the primary idea connected in a girl’s mind 
with the London season is marriage? (I am noi talking of “ girls ” 
of 28 or 50, to whom the serious side of life has necessarily begun 
to come home; girls whom even my old-fashioned conscience does 
not object to see walking about alone, or frequenting those “ boy 
and girl” dinners and dances which are anathema to the careful 
and thoughtful mother ; but of the real girl of 18 or 20 to whom the 
world is still a beautiful mystery.) I will bet him or her all Lom- 
bard Street to a china orange that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
would, in the Palace of Truth, be able to assert that their one aim 
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and wish is to amuse themselves, above all to dance. As the poet 
says of the maiden at her first ball :— 


** Are the love stories romancing ? 
Will not someone come to woo? 

Not alone her feet are dancing, 

But her heart is dancing too.” 


But, while the mothers sit round the room on their solemn benches, 
watching the young people disporting themselves, how can they better 
employ their leisure than in discriminating and searching among 
the performers, sorting the sheep from the goats, the “ partis” from 
the “detrimentals,” making up their minds to encourage this one 
and to snub that other? That is what keeps them awake till the 
small hours of the morning, and enables them patiently to bear up 
against boredom and fatigue which are too often at the same time 
their share. 

That is why I, and others of my maligned class, fight tooth and nail 
against the custom our naturalized New Yorkers are trying so hard 
to acclimatize here: that of sending out our boys and girls together 
to amuse themselves without the much-abused selfless chaperon. 
New York has not yet lived long enough to evolve a leisured class ; 
the parents are still so busy looking after the material needs of 
their children that they can spare no time for the moral and intel- 
lectual ones. They send their girls away to school to be educated, 
and when they are “ finished,” as it is called, they launch them, 
like their boys, upon the world to sink or swim. They have done 
their best for them and can do no more. But here it is different. 
Here the leisured classes have risen equally beyond the Continental 
and antique idea that the young can know nothing, and therefore 
anything so important as marriage must be settled by the elders 
without any interference from the children ; and the American and 
arch-modern belief that marriage is a bargain in which it must be 
left to the stronger and wilier to get the better of the weaker and 
simpler. 

We insist on chaperoning our girls, not because we do not trust 
them, as I have heard some folks sneeringly insinuate; nor 
because we do not trust our friends as some young women have 
angrily put it; but because we wish to keep the women-children 
so long as we may “ unspotted from the world ”—by which I mean 
that we think the longer they remain ignorant of vice and wicked- 
ness, the longer they imagine that all men are good husbands 71, 
posse, and all women good women in esse, the happier they and 
their future lives will be. Dare we leave them these illusions and 
yet launch them alone into the world? Isa girl improved in any 
way by having to fight for her own hand, to defend herself from 
the man she does not care for, from the wiles of the rival she has to 
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look out for? Is it not better for her, and for the husband who 
may come, that we should do the fighting and the looking-out for 
her? ‘That we should find the man, and then leave her with her 
powers unimpaired and her eyes clear, with the clearsightedness 
that only light-heartedness can give, to make up her mind and 
enable him to make up his mind, concerning the future for them 
both? To quote my poet (not Omar Khayyam) again :— 


‘* The chaperon learns the lesson daily taught her : 
‘A perfect mother makes a perfect daughter.’ ” 


To,sum up: so long as comfort and culture, cleanliness of body 
and of mind, are purchaseable commodities, so long as want of 
money means want of all these, so long as we wish to keep our 
girls light-hearted and simple-minded, just so long must we toler- 
ate and cling to our marriage market: which enables the girls to 
enjoy themselves while the matrons do the marketing, seeking the 
“true mate ” and finding the “ match,” as it is truly called, which 
promises best to secure that which, let the scoffers write what they 
like, lays nearest our hearts—the happiness and prosperity of our 
daughters. 

Eien Desarr. 


THE SPOLIATION OF IRISH LANDLORDS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
To THE Eprror or “THE NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I had the honour a short time ago of introducing to the 
Prime Minister a deputation of Irish Landowners, who desired to 
lay before him their remonstrance against the mode in which the 
Irish Land Acts are being administered, and their complaint of 
the gratuitous and unmerited ruin which is thereby being brought 
upon many of their class, and to ask for a thorough and impartial 
enquiry into the whole subject. 

In the course of his interesting reply to the deputation Lord 
Salisbury said : “I think you are guilty of a vice which is not often 
attributed to your countrymen—that of too great modesty and too 
great silence. You do not let the world know sufficiently what is 
going on in Ireland. . 

“ Any act on their part (the Land Commissioners) of which there 
is just right to complain should be known over a very wide circle, 
and known in this part of the Empire, as well as in the other 
I believe you are quite competent todo that . . . and if you 
do it, you would be taking the right step and adopting the best 
plan for obtaining a remedy for the evils of which you complain. 
I am quite sure that if men who knew their case as thoroughly as 
Captain Westropp (one of the speakers) would only give the public 
at large a constant knowledge of the cases which come under 
their observation, opinions would be formed. ; 

“If you are suffering injustice, the remedy is in your own hands 
by taking care that that injustice is not committed in a corner.” 

These were Lord Salisbury’s words. 

The representative landowners who were deputed by their 
brethren in Ireland to lay their case before the Prime Minister 
have taken this counsel to heart, and have sought to follow it by 
preparing the accompanying statements. 

These statements do not pretend to give a complete account of 
the matters they treat of. Completeness can only be obtained by 
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means of such a thorough enquiry as we have asked for, and which 
we hope may be granted to us. 

I believe, however, that their contents will be sufficient to 
secure the support of the readers of The National Review to the 
demand for the enquiry that we have made, and I earnestly com- 
mend them to their attention and consideration. 

They speak for themselves and call for no further comment from 
me. 

One point, however, I should like to emphasize, and it is this: 

The curtailing of the incomes of the limited number of more or 
less opulent noblemen and gentlemen whose names are known to 
the public as representative Irish landlords, is the least distressing 
feature in the state of things that prompted the deputation to Lord 
Salisbury. 

That which has chiefly spurred us on to more vigorous action 
than any hitherto taken, is the total ruin with which the mass of 
the smaller landowners of Ireland are threatened by the sweeping 
away of the margin of income they have to live upon. I refer to 
the wholesale driving to the workhouse or to penurious exile of the 
men who have resided on their estates, and who have performed 
their duties as citizens to the best of their means and abilities. 

The cases of these men and their families are hard enough, when 
totally undeserved. But in addition I may refer to those of many 
gentlewomen, widows and others, dependent on incomes derived 
from rents. 

Many of these unfortunate ladies have already been reduced to ab- 
solute penury, and many more are now threatened with the same fate. 

Surely this is sufficient to arouse the sympathy of the justice- 
loving British public! 

I think, however, that those who read the accompanying papers 
will admit that, distressing as these aspects of the case are, ours is 
not a mere appeal to pity, but is founded on simple justice and 
clear right. Yours faithfully, 

ABERCORN.* 


I. 
THE Land Act of 1881 conferred on the tenants the following 
three privileges amongst others, viz. :— 

Fixity of Tenure, Fair Rent, and Free Sale. These were called 
at the time the 3 F’s, and they represented the supreme aspirations 
of the tenant-right party before that year. Mr. Gladstone, when 
introducing the Land Bill of 1881, denied with indignation the 
representations of those who stated that these three F’s were 
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granted by his Bill; but such, without any doubt, has been the 
effect of the Act. 

Let me point out what effect two of these three F’s have had 
upon the property of the landlords. 

First, “ Fixity of Tenure.” 

By the Act of 1881 every agricultural tenant in Ireland has been 
given what is virtually a lease for ever. He has been granted what 
is called “a statutory term of fifteen years,” perpetually renewable 
at the expiration of every term. 

Before this Act every landlord could, at his pleasure, resume 
possession of any farm on his estate—if it was held by a lease, 
at the expiration of the lease, if by a tenancy from year to 
year, he could serve a notice to quit, and afterwards bring an 
ejectment on the title. In Ulster, on estates where Ulster tenant- 
right prevailed, the landlord had to pay the tenant the value 
of his tenant-right according to the custom of his estate. He 
had to do the same: outside of Ulster, where a usage cor- 
responding to the Ulster tenant-right prevailed. In all other 
cases he had to pay the tenant compensation for disturbance under 
the Act of 1870. The landlord, however, had always the power to 
resume possession if he wished, subject to the foregoing condi- 
tions: he could do this on the most extreme tenant-right estate in 
Ulster. I mention this emphatically, as many of the tenants’ 
advocates have stated over and over again that the Right of Pre- 
emption did not exist on Ulster tenant-right estates. The land- 
lord’s right was greater than that of pre-emption, for he could buy 
whether the tenant wished to sell or not. 

Before the Act of 1870 a landlord had the right of resumption 
without any limitation. This was not just, but yet he had the 
right, which, I am glad to say, was seldom enforced in Ulster, 
where the Ulster tenant-right custom was allowed to become 
established by the good-will of the landlord. 

The Act of 1881 has taken the right of resumption from the 
landlord for ever; he cannot if he wishes it, enter upon and 
cultivate what formerly was his own land, unless the tenant 
permits him. 

There is a clause in the Act of 1881 giving a landlord power 
to resume possession of a holding at the end of a statutory 
term, if he can prove to the satisfaction of the Land Commis- 
sioners that he requires the land for the good of his estate. A 
landlord in this neighbourhood applied lately to the Sub-Com- 
mission to be allowed to resume possession of about three 
acres of a tenant’s farm at the expiration of his statutory term 
of fifteen years; these acres lay between his demesne and the 
county road. He was refused permission. 
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It is plain then that the Act of 1881, by granting fixity of 
tenure has transferred to the tenant from the landlord the 
great part of the rights that formerly belonged to the ownership 
of the soil, and which still belong to it in England and Scotland; 
and this without any compensation. 

I come now to the effect of fixing so-called Fair Rents. At 
first sight it would seem that as it would be unjust to charge 
a tenant an unfair rent, so it must be just to force a landlord 
to charge a fair rent. It might be so, if it were clearly estab- 
lished what a fair rent is. By the Act of 1881 it is left to 
the Land Commission to decide this question, and they have the 
power to delegate this duty to Sub-Commissioners, but the right 
is reserved to either the landlord or the tenant to have his 
case heard by the three members of the Land Commission. 

When the Act of 1881 was passed, did anyone believe for a 
moment that there was not a fair rent in the whole of Ireland ? 
The exceptions were so few that they need not be considered. 
Almost every rent that came before the Sub-Commissioners was 
reduced. From August 22nd, 1881 (when the Land Act of that 
year was passed), up to March 31st, 1896 (the date of the last 
report of the Land Commission), 162,065 rents have been fixed by 
the Commissioners, the percentage of reductions made having 
been 21°3 in the case of yearly tenancies, and 243 in the case 
of leasehold tenancies. The Act of 1887 gave power to a lease- 
holder to have a fair rent fixed. One hundred and seventeen 
thousand and twenty-one cases were settled by agreement, the 
average reduction being 17°6 per cent. 

In November, 1896, the first statutory term of fifteen years of the 
cases first heard came to an end, and these tenants have in most 
cases applied to have a second fair rent fixed. Up to January 
31st, 1897, which is the date of the last return in my possession, 
in 1,282 cases the first statutory term rents were reduced 26-9 per 
cent., and the new rents so fixed are 41°5 per cent. below the 
original rents before 1881. 

It is then no wonder that Irish landowners have been struck 
with consternation to see ruin impending over them. A very 
large number of landowners have estates encumbered with family 
charges, or family charges converted into mortgages, and this from 
no fault or extravagance of theirs. They were living before 1881 
on a margin of their rentals—suppose this margin to have been 
one half, or 50 per cent., if equally great reductions should be 
made in their cases, they will have to live in future upon one- 
sixth of their former incomes. 

If the rents fixed by the Sub-Commissioners were really fair 
rents, we should have no ground to complain of injustice on this 
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head, but it is because we consider that our rents are being 
reduced far in excess of anything that can be justified by economic 
causes, that we feel such a burning sense of injustice. On March 
12th, a deputation waited upon Lord Salisbury to request that 
Government would appoint a commission to enquire into the 
procedure and practice of the Land Commission in fixing rents. 

We did so for the following reasons: firstly, because our rents are 
reduced far beyond what can be justified by economic reasons; 
secondly, because the Act is so administered that we can have no 
confidence in the decisions arrived at, and thirdly, because the 
safeguard granted to us by the Act of 1881, namely, that “ when 
either party is dissatisfied with the decision of the Sub-Com- 
inissioners, he should have the right to have his case reheard by 
all three chief Land Commissioners sitting together,” is rendered 
nugatory by the procedure adopted by the Land Commissioners 
on this head. Lord Salisbury, having heard our statements, gave 
us the usual official answer, that he would consult his colleagues. 
He expressed his doubts as to the utility of a Royal Commission, 
because of the great difficulty of obtaining a unanimous decision 
from such a body, and he upbraided us for not letting our complaints 
be more widely known, especially in England. 

Feeling confidence in the justice of our complaints, it is this 
publicity we want, for we feel assured that when the people of Great 
Britain are persuaded that our properties are being taken from us 
by the unjust administration of an Act of Parliament, either a 
remedy will be found to remove this injustice or compensation will 
be granted to us for the infliction of it. It may be a noble sentiment 
that Home Rule should be killed by kindness, but this kindness 
should not consist in sacrificing the landowning classes of Ireland. 
We affirm that our rents are reduced far beyond what can be 
justified by economic causes. How can we help being convinced 
of this, when we see in every part of Ireland that the demand for 
land is so great, that large sums are given every day for the tenant- 
right of those very farms on which rents are being reduced? It is 
all very well to tell us that we have no reason to complain, because 
rents in England are being and have been reduced there voluntarily 
far more than in Ireland, and this without any Land Act. In the 
first place, we doubt the fact; in the second, we say that the cases 
are not similar. No doubt large reductions of rents have taken 
place in England, but we should like a comparison to be made 
between what the rental of England was forty years ago and what 
it is now, and a similar comparison to be ade of the rental of 
Ireland. English landlords reduce their rents because their farms 
are thrown on their hands if they do not. How would they like to 
be forced to reduce their rents if the competition for farms were as 
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keen as ever it was ? This is the casein Ireland. In the same page of 
the local newspapers in every county we read of reductions of rent of 
25 to 50 per cent., and of sales of tenant-right at twenty-five to fifty 
years’ purchase of the judicial rents. I shall give a few instances 
of my own knowledge. A tenant applied to have his rent reduced, 
which was £13 10s. per annum. Before his case was decided, he offered 
at an auction £250 for a farm of similar size and rent not half a mile 
from his own farm, and failed to get it, because he did not bid high 
enough, the said farm being in a very neglected state and the houses 
in ruins. Another small farm adjoining that on which this tenant 
resides was sold quite lately at twenty-eight years’ purchase of the 
rent. Another tenant sold his farm this month at a price 50 per 
cent. higher than that for which he purchased it ten years ago. 
A tenant applied for a second fair rent to be fixed for a farm of 
which the first judicial rent was £6 10s. He stated that he pur- 
chased this farm a few years ago at the same rent for £265! 
Could anywhere but in Ireland such a statement be made coinci- 
dent with an application for a reduction of rent ? 

To further illustrate what I have stated, I give some instances of 
reductions of judicial rents since November, 1896, and of sales of 
tenant-right of farms held under judicial rents since January Ist, 
1895, all in this neighbourhood. 


REDUCTION OF RENT. 
Number | First 


mi } Landlord, — New Rent. eo Remarks, 


| James Bruce, Esq. 
| Lord Charlemont... 
| Rev. A. Irwin 
Mr. Howard 
Major Chaine 
Mrs. Clarke 


en, ae 
rn ee 


-~ 
So 


+ 


SALES OF TENANT-RIGHT. 


Judicial Price | Years’ 


Landlord. Rents. obtained. | Purchase. Remarks, 


fae 2 Ss 
Lord Ranfurly...) 175 0 (2,389 0 
Lord Castlestuart | 204 0 (5,380 10 
Mr. Greer ... ee 6 0 10 


| Remark in local 
| , paper: ‘* This 
is aes... al ‘ | farm was sold 

5 | in 1889 for £295 
| in the same 
| state.” 


40 ‘ | 405 14 


0 8277 0 0 20-4 


Although the above instances are not on the same estates, yet 
VOL. XXIX. 27 
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they are all in the baronies of Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, and as the 
rents in all cases are judicial rents under the Act of 1831, the 
comparison is a fair one. 

The Irish Landowners’ Convention, of which I am a member, 
applied to be allowed to give evidence before the Morley Commis- 
sion in 1894, on the report of which the Land Act of 1896 is 
founded; we were allowed to hand in a table of sales of tenant- 
right of judicial rents. Of these 2,795 were in Ulster, and the 
average number of years’ purchase was 168. This average is 
rising every day, as is to be expected. The lower the rent, the 
higher the tenant-right. The law of supply and demand must 
prevail, even though political economy be banished to Saturn. 
The rent which a tenant pays comprises two factors: that which 
he gives his landlord and the interest of the value of his 
tenant-right, and the whole is regulated by the demand for farms 
The proportion which the landlord is to receive is reduced by the 
Sub-Commission Courts; the other factor is of necessity pro- 
portionately increased, even if the demand for land remains the 
same. We maintain that the demand for land is increasing, but 
that we landlords do not benefit by it. On the contrary, our rents 
are reduced, and all the advantage goes to the present occupying 
tenants. The new tenants who buy get no advantage whatever. 
Another proof we can give of the injustice of the present reduc- 
tion of rents is the amount for which we can let land when it is in 
our own hands. Within the last year I myself have let unre- 
claimed bog from which the turf has been cut away, at £1 the 
statute acre. Similar bog, when reclaimed by the tenants, is 
rarely valued at a higher rate than eight or nine shillings. When 
interest on the cost of reclaiming it is deducted, very little is 
allowed to the landlord. If permitted, we shall be able to give 
very many proofs of the real value of land all over Ireland when 
tested in this way. 

We also complain that there has been no falling off in the prices 
of agricultural products which can justify the very great reductions 
that have been and are being made in the first-term judicial rents. 
For every year since 1881 the Land Commission has prepared and 
published a list of agricultural prices. By a return of the-e prices, 
ordered by the Ilouse of Commons to be printed 14th April, 1896, 
it appears that the average price of every article except wheat, 
wool, sheep, and one-year-old cattle was higher for the whole period 
of fifteen years from 1881 to 1895—and also for the three years 1893 
to 1895—than it was for the three years 1SS7 to 1SS9. In the 
above four articles the price was almost the same. 

By the Act of 1887, in these three years, a reduction was made 
in judicial rents owing to the fall in prices. These reductions 
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averagedabout 9 per cent. overall Ireland The reductions now made 
in the first-term judicial rents average 27°8 per cent. It is there- 
fore evident that this reduction cannot be due solely to the fall in 
prices. 

I must, however, remark that to enable a judgment to be formed 
as to how a fall in prices affects the fairness of a rent, it is necessary 
to know not only the average prices of all articles of agricultural 
produce, but also what particular articles have been taken into 
account in estimating the fairness of the rent in question. No 
information on this point has ever been furnished. 

For these and other reasons we shall be able to prove, if the 
Commission we seek is granted to us, that our rents are not being 
reduced owing to economic causes. 

I now wish to show why landlords complain of the way in 
which this Act is administered. The Land Commissioners are: 
authorized by the Act of 1881 to delegate the duty of fixing rents 
to assistant or Si)-Commissioners, as they are generally called. 
Enormous power is entrusted to these gentlemen. 

In the recent debate in the House of Commons on the Court of 
Criminal Appeal Bill, Sir R. Reid pointed out that in civil actions 
when the amount in dispute is over £50 the action has to be 
brought into the Superior Courts, and tried by one of the judges. 
Yet our properties, worth many thousands a year, are adjudicated 
upon by Swh-Commissioners. 

Such is the law as now administered. Should we not then 
expect that those to whom this power is entrusted should be 
thoroughly competent and efficient, and have such security of 
tenure of the office they hold as to be in an independent posi- 
tion? Is this the case ? 

According to a return recently presented to the House of Com- 
mons, it appears that of seventy-three Sub-Commissioners only 
thirty are permanently appointed, forty-three are temporarily ap- 
pointed, holding office till the end of this year, forty are tenants, 
only three are owners, and twenty-eight are returned as being 
both tenant and owner. If we look on the Sub-Commissioners as 
arbitrators, truly an undue proportion are chosen from the tenants’ 
side. 

It is well known that the number of applicants for these 
appointments was very great; the Chief Secretary, it is stated, 
exercised very great care in his selection, even interviewing the 
candidates himself. How he could judge of their capacity to value 
land does not appear. But this fact is plain: without imputing 
partiality to the Sub-Commissioners so appointed—as they were 
anxious to get their posts, they will be naturally anxious to keep 
them. They are extremely well paid: their salaries are, I believe, as 
27° 
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much as £800 per annum. The length of tenure of their office 
depends upon the amount of work there is for them to do, that is, 
in other words, on the number of tenants who apply to have fair 
rents fixed, and this number must depend on the temptation held 
out to them by the reductions granted to those who have applied. 
We further complain that we have no means of judging how this 
process of estimating a fair rent is conducted. When the general 
valuation of land for taxation purposes was made by Sir R. 
Griffith many years ago, detailed instructions were given as to 
how this valuation was to be made. No instructions are given to 
the Sub-Commissioners. The first valuation of the land is left 
entirely to their individual opinion; in consequence there is no 
uniformity in their decisions. Feeling how very important it 
is that we should be informed of the methods and principles 
adopted by the Court in fixing judicial rents, an amendment 
to the Bill of 1896 was introduced in, and adopted by, the 
House of Lords to the effect that the Court shall ascertain 
and record in the form of a Schedule the various processes by 
which the fair rent was arrived at. The first Clause of which 
Schedule was to be “the annual sum which should be the fair 
rent of the holding, on the assumption that all improvements 
thereon were made or acquired by the landlord.” This amount is, 
as it were, the biock which is to be cut down and trimmed into the 
shape of a fair rent. This, we naturally thought, would have the 
same meaning as if the words were “on the assumption that the 
holding is in the landlord’s hands,” the fair rent being what a pru- 
dent, solvent tenant would agree to pay for the holding on this 
assumption. If the words in the Act have not this meaning, it 
must be that, though the improvements belong to the landlord, 
the tenant, because he is in occupation, should pay a lower rent 
than if he were taking the holding directly from the landlord. To 
prevent this, Lord Inchiquin moved an amendment that this right 
of occupation should not be considered in estimating a fair rent. 
The House of Lords adopted this amendment without a division, 
but the House of Commons dissented from it, and afterwards a 
compromise was made, and the following sub-section was inserted 
in the Act:—*“(9) In assessing the fair rent of any holding no 
deduction shall be made, except such deductions as shall be speci- 
fied and accounted for in the said Schedule and are in accordance 
with the provisions of the Land Law Acts.” It must be remem- 
bered that in the evidence given before the Morley Commission, 
four out of seven Sub-Commissioners who were examined stated that 
they did take the occupation interest of the tenant into account in 
fixing a fair rent, and three that they did not. Whether the Sub- 
Commissioners do so now or not we have no means of knowing, for 
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the Schedule filled by them, which is called “ The Pink Schedule,” 
gives us no information on this point. Clause 8 of this Schedule 
runs as follows: “State any other matters in relation to the hold- 
ing that have been taken into account in fixing the fair rent.” If 
the occupation interest is taken into account, it should be stated 
in this Clause, but in hundreds of Pink Schedules that have been 
examined Clause 8 is blank. 

The first fair rent—i.e., before improvements are allowed for, 
namely, that in Clause 5 of the Pink Schedule, which corresponds 
with Section 1 (a) of the Act above mentioned—is so low in all 
the Pink Schedules we have examined, that we cannot but believe 
that there is some hidden factor in the minds of the Sub-Com- 
missioners which operates to reduce the rents. If this be so, the 
directions in the Act are not carried out. One reason why we 
press for a Commission is that it may investigate and discover 
whether our belief is well founded or not. 

Anticipating, I suppose, that the above-mentioned method of 
fixing fair rents by Sub-Commissioners would not give satisfaction 
to the parties interested, the following Section was inserted in the 
Act of 1881, viz., Section 44 :— 


«Any power or Act authorised to be done by the Land Commission may be 
done by any Sub-Commission, with this qualification, that any person aggrieved 
by any order of a Sub-Commission may require his case to be reheard by all three 
Commissioners sitting together.” 


Now, these Commissioners cannot possibly see the land, so by 
Section 48, Sub-Section 4, it is enacted that— 


**In determining any question relating to a holding, the Commission may direct 
an independent valuer to report to it his opinion on any matter the Commission 
may desire to refer to such valuer, and the Commission may or may not, as it 
thinks fit, adopt the report of such valuer.” 


It will be observed that Section 44 grants a rehearing (viz., de novo, 
not a simple appeal) from the finding of the Sub-Commissioners, 
and the valuer who is to be appointed must be independent. What is 
the procedure adopted by the Land Commission? They appoint 
two gentlemen selected from the list of Sub-Commissioners, who 
probably have been on former occasions associated with and acting 
as Sub-Commissioners with the very men whose finding in the 
particular case has given dissatisfaction. As if to prevent their 
report from being unbiassed, they are given the Pink Schedule filled 
up by the above-mentioned Sub-Commissioners, and a form of 
report to be filled up, which runs as follows :— 


* An appeal having been lodged in this case, you are to visit the holding, and— 
‘**(1) If you concur with the Schedule recorded by the Court, and with the con- 
clusion as tothe Fair Rent, report so on Form A at foot of this page. 
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(2) If you see reason to differ substantially therefrom, report on Form B within, 
stating concisely under the respective headings the matters on/y as to which you 
differ, and the consequent variations upon which your estimate of the Fair Rent 
of the holding has been arrived at. 

‘“* Form A.—After carefully examining this holding, we concur with the Fair 

tent, and with the Schedule of Particulars recorded by the Court.” 


Form B is the same as a blank Pink Schedule. 

Now, it will be seen that these Court Valuers will be naturally 
biassed in favour of the decisions of their former comrades and 
friends, the particulars of whose award they have in their hands. 
They are almost directly invited by their instructions to concur 
with the decisions of these Sub-Commissioners. 

Is this a rehearing as is directed by the Act of 1881 ? What is 
the result? As the parties are furnished with the report of the 
Court Valuers, and as they know that the Head Commission’s 
decision, in 80 per cent. of the cases before them, corresponds 
with the finding of these Court Valuers, the application for a re- 
hearing is in the majority of cases withdrawn. In those instances 
where it is not withdrawn, the cases are hurried over with such 
unseemly haste (fifty cases were lately heard in two days in 
County Tyrone) that we are justified in our contention that this 
safeguard granted to us by the Act of 1881 is of no use whatever. 

I submit that the foregoing statements furnish unanswerable 


evidence that great and grievous injustice has been and is being 
inflicted on the Irish Landowners by the Acts of 1881 and 
1887, which injustice is largely increased by the way in which 
these Acts have been and are being administered. If this be 
not so, let our facts be disproved and our arguments controverted. 
[t is for these reasons that we have asked the Prime Minister to 
grant us a Commission of Enquiry. 


JAMES C. Lowry 
(County Tyrone), 


II 

On the occasion of the recent deputation to Lord Salisbury, it was 
thought desirable that some member of the Executive Committee 
of the Landowners’ Convention who had practical experience of 
the value of land in landlords’ hands, when let for cropping 
year by year, should lay the facts before him. I was selected for 
this purpose, as one of the speakers, though I should have much 
preferred to avoid the personal element in my statement. 

Immediately after the Land Act of 1870 was passed, foreseeing 
to a certain extent what has since occurred, 1 began to buy up 
the tenant-right of farms adjoining my demesne in County Antrim, 
and I have continued up to the present time to do so whenever a 
chance occurred, availing myself of the right of pre-emption 
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secured to me under the Land Acts. The actual number of cases 
of purchase was sixteen, the holdings varying in size from filty 
acres downwards. In 1871 I gave £125 for the tenant-right of a 
farm of fifty acres, and ten years later, after the passing of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land Act, I gave £650 for the tenant-right of a farm of 
forty-five acres. This fact shows incontestably that when Parlia- 
ment interferes with free contract, and transfers property from the 
landlord to the tenant, the value of the tenants’ interest at once 
goes up in proportion. When I got possession of these farms, the 
first thing I did was to bring the lands, which were generally in 
bad order, into a proper state of cultivation, by a five years’ course 
of rotation of crops, and then to auction them field by field every 
November, for the single crop, for the ensuing year, of hay, oats, or 
flax, with a reserved rent of £4 on the statute acre, all grazing 
iands being separately auctioned. The result of at least ten years’ 
experience has been that on an average these lands were let at £5 
an acre, and considering that it takes from £1 to £2 an acre, in 
addition, to prepare and seed the land, this test by public auction 
shows the real value of the land to the bidders, most of whom are 
the adjoining tenants occupying precisely similar holdings. Even 
last year, November, 1896, after a supposed great fall in prices, the 
average letting was at £4 10s. an acre. It is a very remarkable 
thing that when evidence of this kind has been offered to the Land 
Commissioners they have steadily refused to accept it, on the 
ground that tenants are not now to be subjected to competition 
rents. Landlords, however, do not, and never did as a rule, ask for 
competition rents. The really important bearing of these facts is 
in their relation to the question of present rents. As I have pur- 
chased the tenants’ interest and also own the fee simple, these 
rents represent the combined interest of landlord and tenant, and 
the real question is, How much of these rents would be fair rents 
to a landlord, supposing that the lands were not in his own hands, 
but permanently let to tenants? I feel satistied that, if the present 
reductions should become general, the Land Commissioners would 
not allow a rent of £1 an acre for these lands, whereas obviously 
the crop of one good field would easily pay the rent of a whole farm, 
One may naturally ask, if the figures I have given are correct, How 
comes it that rents which were reduced fifteen years ago by from 
20 to 25 per cent. are being now subjected to still great r reductions 
than before? No fall in prices has taken place ii any way com- 
mensurate with these reductions. The fact is that the Land Acts 
are being administered from the wrong end, from below instead of 
from above. The Chief Commissioners, insteal of laying down 
principles of law and of valuation for their subordinates, as Sir 
Richard Griffiths did in making his valuation of Ireland, have left 
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the entire administration of the Land Acts to the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and only constituted themselves a Court of Appeal. The 
consequence is that the Sub-Commissioners are now deducting 
from the reduced rents the value of the tenant-right, thereby not 
only increasing still further the value of that tenant-right, but 
depriving the landlords of their legitimate property. Unless this 
be at once checked by fresh legislation or by new administration, 
all the landlords’ interest in their properties must shortly dis- 
appear on a rapidly7sliding scale. 

In addition to this statement, to which I was limited from want 
of time, I was in a position to speak for two of the largest and 
most important Corporations in Ireland, viz., the Representative 
Body of the Church of Ireland, and Trinity College, Dublin, having 
been a member of the former ever since its incorporation, as well 
as also being a Fellow of the College. 

Of seven and a half millions of property belonging to the Church 
of Ireland, built up since Disestablishment in 1869, three and a half 
millions are invested on mortgage on Irish estates. At the time 
our money was thus lent out the security was considered the best 
possible—“ land could not run away ”—our mortgages were first 
charges, generally leaving a margin of 50 per cent. of the rentals. 
After the passing of the Land Act of 1880 nearly 25 per cent. of 
the rentals disappeared, and the present reductions, unless stopped, 
will sweep away the whole remaining margin of our securities, leav- 
ing those landlords, the mortgagors, ruined or hopelessly crippled. 
Moreover, the landlords generally have been the main supporters 
of the Church in the payment of the voluntary assessments, to 
the extent of some £250,000 a year. One result of the present 
reductions must be the closing of a great many churches in rural 
districts, where the Protestants are few and scattered. The 
enemies of Protestantism and of the English connection, will 
of course have much cause to congratulate themselves upon this, 
to them most desirable, result, but what the English people will 
think of it, if properly informed, is quite another matter. As 
regards Trinity College, Dublin, the one really successful English 
Institution, planted in this country by the great Maiden Queen, 
not only do its endowments depend chiefly upon income derived 
from lands, but the great bulk of its students are derived from 
classes connected with and dependent upon the land. I may 
therefore, safely say that one complete social structure, of the 
highest importance to the welfare of the country, is in imminent 
danger of being overthrown from its very foundations. 


AntHoyny TraiLi, LL.D., M.D. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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My present object is to point out that the grievances of Irish 
landlords are not confined to Ulster, and in particular that the 
tenant’s interest fetches a high price in the other provinces. The 
practice is of later origin in the South of Ireland, but it existed on 
many estates before 1870. In 1881 the right of free sale was given 
to the tenants even where it had been hitherto unknown. The 
theory was that the tenant made the improvements, and that he 
had a right to compensation even when he gave up his farm 
voluntarily. But the event shows that improvements have very 
little to say to the matter. The better the land the less im- 
provement it wants, and the good sells better in its natural state 
than that which has been drained and cultivated into a fertility 
which can only be maintained by constant labour. Small holdings 
are the least valuable to a capitalist’s eye, but they fetch higher 
prices, because there are more Irish peasants able to take a sinali 
than a large farm. 

The law of Parliament has expelled the law of supply and 
demand, but it has come back from the outer planets, and com- 
petition is more ruinous than ever to an incoming tenant; for the 
one who goes does not mind ruining his successor, whereas the 
landlord would like a solvent man. It is decreed that the landlord 
shall gain nothing from competition, but it is rather hard that his 
rent should be periodically reduced, while the tenant’s interest 
increases without any exertion of his own. Rents are reduced on no 
intelligible principle, but as a rule they are reduced; and thus the 
tenant who is going is encouraged to cry down his land and go 
into Court, so that he and not the buyer may profit. It can be 
demonstrated that the value of the occupancy rises every time that 
the fee is forcibly cut down; and this happens where there are no 
improvements as well as where the value of the land is mainly 
artificial. If the enquiry demanded by the landlords is granted 
there will be plenty of evidence on these points from the South of 
Ireland: if it is not granted we must take the Prime Minister’s 
advice, and find other means of making the facts known. 

I have before me particulars of fourteen recent sales of tenants’ 
interests—seven in Tipperary, six in Cork, and one in Kilkenny. 
The Tipperary farms, all under £40 a year, fetched respectively 8, 
12, 124 (two), 23, 28, and 50 years’ purchase of the gross rental. 
Four of these were judicial, two yearly tenancies, and the highest 
price was for a future tenancy not subject to judicial revision. Of 
the Cork cases, three were judicial, and three yearly, and they 
sold respectively for 54, 74 (two), 94, 144, and 194 years’ purchase. 
The rental did not exceed £30 except in the case where 53 years’ 
were given. That was a farm of 253 statute acres, held at a judicial 
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rent of £220 fixed in 1889, and the purchase money was £1,230. 
In Kilkenny the tenant’s interest in a field held from year to year 
was sold in January last at 50 years’ purchase. 


RicHARD BaGWwELL 
(County Tipperary), 
IV. 
I HAVE been asked to add a few words in corroboration of Colonel 
Lowry’s statement. I do so as a representative of that class of 
landlords who act as their own agents: I have made a special 
study of the procedure of the Land Commissioners, and I will cite a 
few cases that have come under my own observation. A very large 
farm with which I am intimately acquainted was valued by the 
Sub-Commissioners. The Appeal-Court Valuers came on the farm 
afterwards. The Sub-Commissioners reported the land to be of one 
class, and the Court Valuers reported it to be of a better class and 
to have a greater carrying or producing power, nevertheless, they 
confirmed the rent the Sub-Commissioners fixed! That is one of 
the grievances we have: we do not believe in the Court Valuers; 
we do not believe theirs is an independent valuation at all. We 
believe they are sent on the land practically to confirm their fellow 
Commissioners who have gone before them. By that method we 
are in effect deprived of every means of appeal and of redress. The 
Court Valuer is not produced where the Court of the Chief Com- 
missioners is sitting; he is not there available for cross-examina- 
tion either on behalf of the landlord or the tenant, and I have it 
on very eminent authority that some of the chiefs of the Land 
Commission do not know some of the Court Valuers at all. It is 
impossible for people to have respect for procedure of that kind ; 
it is impossible that it can produce the content and the peace 
which I am certain that Parliament intended should follow on the 
passing of the Land Acts. Let me cite another case. This is a 
ease with which I am also intimately acquainted, for it happened 
on my own estate. A good deal was said in debates in the House 
of Lords about deterioration. It has been said the Commissioners 
do not give a tenant the benefit of his own wilful deterioration. In 
1890 I accompanied the Commissioners when they visited a farm 
on my estate. As a practical farmer I pointed out that one of the 
very best pieces of land on the farm had been wilfully allowed by 
the tenant to be overgrown with furze. The Commissioners 
seemed to think I was taking an unfair advantage, and the farmer’s 
son protested against my statement. As soon, however, as the case 
was finally decided men were at work clearing away the furze. I 
am only going into cases within my own personal knowledge. I 
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have another case which also occurred on my own estate. A 
tenant went into Court in the year 1890, and on receiving the Pink 
Schedule I found the Sub-Commissioners had deducted 10 per cent. 
for remoteness : another Sub-Commission adjudicated on another 
farm on the same estate and only separated from the first farm by 
a public road, and made no deduction for remoteness. Both can’t 
be right ; one must be wrong. 

There is another matter which concerns us materially in the 
West of Ireland—turbary, and reclaimed bog. In my own County 
of Clare this is some of the best tillage land. In the Schedule 
reclaimed bog is treated as fourth-class tillage ! 

The Sub-Commissioners naturally took that as an indication of 
what they ought to do, and they fix the rent at 5s. an acre; they 
do it habitually. In East Clare they have fixed the rent of good 
reclaimed bog at 6s. a statute acre. Within half a mile of that 
farm I am receiving 36s. an acre for this very description of land. 
In West Clare where the amount of reclaimed bog is even inore 
pronounced, and where there are additional facilities for working 
it, the Sub-Commissioners have fixed the rent at 5s. a statute acre, 
although within two miles another landlord gets £2 8s., and even 
£3 and £4 a statute acre is freely paid each season for land of this 
class in the same district. That is where our rent is going; it is 
being made away with on the most extraordinary grounds, and 
sometimes on no grounds at all. 

We want to have the grounds on which it is being made away 
with, as far as they are known, examined by experts. We want to 
have the grounds that are not known disclosed. That, I think 
embraces the greater part of our complaint, and our complaint is 
supported by the Minority Report of the Morley Commission. We, 
the smaller landlords of Ireland, and particularly in the West of 
the country, are experiencing a cruel suspense. We claim enquiry 
and redress as men who have been guilty of no crime against the 
State; men who have made the government of Ireland possible for 
centuries, who have been resident on their estates, who have dis- 
charged their duties as Grand Jurors, Poor Law Guardians, and 
Magistrates, to the best of their ability without pay or reward, but 
simply from a sense of public duty; men whose only crime in the 
sight of the world is that they have been bereft of all political 
influence. 

G. O'CALLAGHAN WEstROoPP 
(County Clare). 


¥. 
Ir is almost impossible for an English reader to believe that in 
this nineteenth century, when there are so many ways of spreading 
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information, the public are ignorant of what is being done in 
Ireland under the authority of Parliament. Yet we Irish land- 
owners are firmly convinced that it is so. We do not believe 
that the injustice and hardship now being carried out in our case 
would be allowed to continue if it were generally known. Let 
me speak of the hardship. I am afraid it is generally supposed 
that the Irish landowners are a small, rich class, and therefore 
if some of these men’s rents are reduced from say: £10,000 per 
annum to £6,000 or £7,000 per annum, there may be injustice 
in it, but not very much hardship. Alas! this is an entire mistake. 
I remember some thirteen years ago a committee was formed to 
relieve Irish ladies in distress from non-payment of rent. Though 
it was not suspected the distress was so dire as it turned out to be. 
For they belonged to a ciass that will not complain. Our work con- 
tinued for more than two years, and during that time with £39,000, 
which the public most kindly entrusted to us, we relieved 1,100 
cases—widows of High Sheritis, of Lieutenants, and of Deputy 
Lieutenants of Counties, and others of the same class, who were 
in the greatest need. I am sure I do not exaggerate when I say 
that a large majority of Irish landowners are men of small means. 
Let me now take a typical case, using round figures, to show how 
the reductions of rent affect this numerous class. An eldest son, 
twenty years ago, inherited an estate of £1,000 a year. On that 
estate there was a mortgage and annuities which reduced his 
income to £500 a year. Four years after this inheritance fell in to 
him (1881) an Act of Parliament was passed breaking his fee 
simple title, and sending forth Sub-Commissioners to fix “fair” (?) 
rents. They reduced his rental by 20 per cent. Now, as 20 per 
cent. is equal to |, and as he had £500 a year to live on, it may 
be—and often is—-supposed that he then was left with £400 a year. 
But it is not so. For the 20 per cent.—or }—was taken off the 
entire rental of £1,000 per annum, and the whole of that reduction 
—£200—was taken out of his £500, and so in 1881 he was left 
with his income reduced to £300 per annum. And now imagine 
the anxiety with which he watches the action of the Sub-Com- 
missioners as they issue forth for the second term of fifteen years, 
on their mission of reduction. And is it not with absolute terror 
he sees that these new reductions amount to 25 and 30, and some- 
times even to 40 per cent. or more? For he knows that 30 per 
cent. taken off the entire rental, which is now £800, will amount 
to £266, and come out of his small income of £300 a year! In 
other words he will be left—probably at advanced age—alinost 
penniless. 

How can we believe that the English public know and approve 
of this? For what crime has this man committed. that he should 
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suffer so? And as an English subject, even if he were a criminal, 
he could demand as of right an open and fair trial by his country- 
men! Butthere is no such allegation. Unless, indeed, it be that as 
Magistrates, as Grand Jurors, as Poor Law Guardians, these men 
have insisted on upholding the rights of every man and of every 
class under English law! But let the irony pass. I have told of the 
sufferings and hardship of a class numbering thousands in Ireland. 
We ask for a competent and impartial tribunal of enquiry, and we 
trust to the sense of honesty and fair-dealing in every Englishman 
to see that we get it. 
JAMES WILson, D.L, 
(County Longford). 


VI. 

THE “fair-rent” provisions of the Land Act of 1881, as explained 

by its author, were intended to prevent a minority of grasping land- 

lords from contiscating the interest in their holdings enjoyed by 

tenants under certain Irish usages, by unduly raising their rents. 

These provisions, with others, deprived Irish landlords of substan- 

tial legal rights, for which deprival Mr. Gladstone refused to give 

them compensation on the sole ground that no assessable damage 

would accrue. On the contrary, he maintained that rents would 

be more easily collected than theretofore, and that the value of 
Irish estates would rise. They would, he expected, be worth > 
twenty-seven years’ purchase in the market. 

Owing to the inefficiency of the checks on “free sale” in the 
Act, and the difficulty of fixing a “fair rent” by a Court with- 
out definite instructions, the measure would probably in any 
ease have failed in the long-run. It might, however, have 
worked tolerably for a good many years had the date of its 
enactment not, unfortunately, coincided with the beginning of a 
series of drops in prices, which, though not very great, seemed to 
call for a corresponding reduction of rents. Thus machinery, in- 
tended merely to check exceptional attempts at arbitrary and mis- 
chievous increase of rent, came to be used as an engine for a general 
reduction, a purpose for which it was totally unfitted. From the 
start the operation of the Act, as regards fixing rents, was unequal 
and unjust. Those just landlords whom Mr.Gladstone said “they had 
no shred of title to interfere with” and improving tenants came off 
worst. The minority of extortionate landlords and the slovenly 
tenants came off best. The earlier results of the system, though 
profoundly unsatisfactory, were not totally unbearable. It is 
only since the refixing of so-called fair rents for the second 
statutory term of fifteen years has begun that its vices have 
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become fully apparent. A slight fall in agricultural values made 
the ruin of a certain number of landlords, who were tottering 
on the brink, inevitable. But many are now being threatened by 
the Land Courts with ruin that is as unnecessary as it is unde- 
served—and their ruin will involve that of a great many other 
people. 

Except in the few cases where tenants have made really valuable 
improvements since the rent was last fixed, a large reduction in 
the rent can only be warranted by circumstances which lower the 
value of the tenant’s interest. 

A large compulsory reduction of rent concurrent with an advance 
in the value of the tenant’s interest, or even with a full maintenance 
of it, is a simple conveyance of a substantial part of the landlord’s 
property to the sitting tenant. It is not easy to see on what 
grounds such a conveyance can be justified at all. If it could be 
justified on any grounds of public policy, it would entitle the land- 
lord to substantial compensation. 

Other contributors have described the character of the reductions 
of rent that are being made by the Sub-Commissioners, and for 
the most part contirmed by the Head Commissioners. I may 
add a couple of recent examples of the current value of tenant-right. 
On March 29th the tenant-right of a farm of eighteen acres, rent 
£13 15s., valuation (for rates) £13 15s., which was bought in 1889 
for £180, was sold for £215. 

A few days later the tenant-right of a mountain farm of 
fourteen acres, valuation (for rates) £3 10s., rent £2 5s. (before 
1883 £2), was sold for £55. There is no previous sale recorded here, 
but before the Land Act there was no tenant-right custom on the 
property, and when the landlord allowed an outgoing tenant to 
take anything from an incomer it never exceeded five or six years’ 
rent. 

‘The expenditure of time and money in contesting fair-rent cases 
in Court with large numbers of small tenants is almost as injurious 
as the resulting reductions of rent. 

At the time of the fixing of judicial rents for the first term after 
the Act of 1881, many landlords were able to avoid this by friendly 
arrangements out of Court. 

At the present time such arrangements are rendered infinitely 
more ditticult by the effect on the tenants’ minds of the newspaper 
reports of the proceedings of the Land Commissioners, of the vague 
expectations aroused by the passing of another Land Act last year, 
and by the concurrent increase in value of the tenant’s interest. 

In 1890, the tenant of a sixty-acre farm bought the tenant’s 
interest in an adjoining farm of seventeen acres, rent £8, for £70. 
The other day he applied to the landlord to reduce the rent. te 
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£5 for the next fifteen years, having satisfied himself that if he 
put the case into Court it would be fixed at not more than that 
figure. The landlord refused to agree to such a reduction, but 
offered to give the tenant the £70 he had paid in 1890, and take 
up the farm. The tenant said he believed the landlord meant 
that for a good offer, but he could not accept it, as he could easily 
sell the tenant-right of the farm for £100. (N.B—The farm has not 
been improved since 1890, rather the reverse—part has become 
overgrown with gorse.) 

I have before me a copy of a bill extensively posted at the 


present time on another estate, which contains the following 
statements : 


“* Attractive sale of a superior residentialfarm. . . . On Monday, 19th April, 
1S97, . . . that very superior and valuable farm of land . . . containing 
YAyacres, . . . at the yearly rent of £13; valuation, £16 15s. . . . This 
truly exquisite farm . . . the land of very superior quality, and not excelled 
in . . . for meadow, pasturage, and tillage . . . there is abundance of 
turbary attached . . . the most valuable farm offered for sale in . 
the past decade. 

“ N.B.—The first statutory term of this holding having now expired, the purchaser 
can at onve enter Court and claim « reduction of rent for the second term.” * 


« « ae 


With regard to the right to a rehearing of “fair rent” cases by 
three head Commissioners on which Colonel Lowry has enlarged, I 
should like to say that, as far as my own experience and observa- 
tion goes, a fair amount of attention is generally, though not 
always, given to any points of law that may be raised; but on 
points of value—and value is in most cases the chief matter at issue 
—the so-called rehearing is nothing but a reference of the ques- 
tion from one pair of Sub-Commissioners to another pair. It is 
usual, when the applicant rises to state his case, for one of the 
Commissioners to say to him, “Have you read the report of the 
Court Valuer?” and when he says “ Yes,” the Commissioner con- 
tinues: “And, in the face of that, you elect to go on?” The 
whole atmosphere of the Court is one of intense impatience to get 
through the list and to discourage applications for rehearing on 
questions of value. Itis impossible for any party having reason to 
ask for a rehearing to feel that he is getting fair-play. Many of 
the cases treated in this way may appear to be trivial—may 
concern rents of £20 a year or less—but they are often test cases, 
on which the settlement out of Court of the rents of hundreds of 
tenants more or less depend. 

The injury inflicted on Irish landowners by the series of Land 


* At the auction on April 19th, £265 was bid for the tenant's interest in this 
farm, but not accepted. It is understood that the reserve price is over £300. The 
rent was reduced in 1882 from £16 to £13, and temporary abatements given in 
1886-7-S and 9. 
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Acts that has been passed since 1870, and the mode in which 
they have been administered, is not contined to the direct reduc- 
tions of rent and the deprivation of various rights of property. 
When we try to put our houses in order to face the losses due to 
the combined effects of a certain amount of genuine agricultural 
depression and of hostile legislation and maladministration, we find 
that these causes have crippled or destroyed our credit as well as 
enormously reduced our incomes. We, perhaps alone among 
persons possessing property that under normal conditions would 
be regarded as good security, are denied the advantages of cheap 
money which current rates of interest afford. The constantly 
repeated legislative inroads on our rights, and the arbitrary 
handling of our rents by the Land Commission has created a want 
of confidence in the security of Irish landed property out of all 
proportion to anything due to any real fall in agricultural values. 
An enormous margin is required by lenders to induce them to 
advance money at reasonable rates of interest on the security of an 
Irish landlord’s estate. 

We are not infrequently told that a way out of this position has 
been provided for us by the purchase provisions of the various 
Irish Land Acts, under whica some £40,000,000 has been placed 
at the disposal of the Land Commission for advances to tenants to 
purchase the fee simple of their farms from their landlords. Under 
the circumstances created by the tendency of recent “ fair rent ” 
legislation and administration, and by the mode in which the pur- 
chase provisions themselves are carried out by the Land Commis- 
sion, a resort to this mode of escape is a step out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. 

Under the influence of the newspaper reports ot the reductions 
in rents now being made by the Land Courts and of vague ex- 
pectations from the operation of the new Land Act, and further 
Acts which they are led to look forward to in the future by a 
contemplation of what has happened in the past, very few 
tenants will agree to purchase at reasonable rates. When they 
can be induced so to agree, the landlord runs the risk of the 
agreements being upset by the refusal of the Land Commission 
to advance the amount, on the plea that the holdings afford 
insutticient security for such amount. I have before me a 
schedule of nineteen tenants, holding a gross area of 5064 acres, 
valued for rating purposes at £323 8s. per annum, and rented at 
£286 8s. 2d.—most of the rents being judicial and fixed as lately 
as 1888 and 1889. The tenants agreed to buy under the purchase 
Acts at £5,169, or about eighteen years’ purchase on their moderate 
rents. Under this arrangement their annual payments would 
have been 28 per cent. less than their present rents, and (under 
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the provisions of the Act of 1896) subject to a further reduction 
of 10 per cent. at the end of ten years. The average selling 
value of tenant-right in the district is over ten years’ purchase 
on present rents. Under these circumstances the Land Com- 
mission refuses to advance more than £4,350. The tenants 
—with the prospects of reduction of rent that are dangled 
before them—will not pay the balance in cash. The land- 
lord has either to agree to sell at the additional sacrifice of 
£819, or hold to his present position with all its drawbacks. 
If he is a heavily encumbered landlord the paying off of the 
charges would absorb the whole of the money realized by sale 
on such terms. If he is an unencumbered limited owner of a 
small rental he cannot invest the money at more than 3 per 
cent., and has to face the reduction of his gross income (in the 
case quoted) from £286 to £130 per annum, which is even worse 
than what he has to fear from even the current outrageous 
reductions of rent. Under such conditions, what landlord can 
be expected to enter into negotiations for sale under the Pur- 
chase Acts ? 

At Leeds, on the 7th inst., Mr. G. W. Balfour claimed credit for 
his last year’s Land Act, because twice as many agreements for pur- 
chase had been concluded in the three months up to the last report 
as had been concluded in the corresponding period last year. An 
empty boast. There are always some estates in the country that 
must be sold. The open market for landed estate being virtually 
suspended by the effect of the Land Acts, recourse must be had to 
the artificial market, bad as it is, set up by the Purchase Acts. 
But from the date when it was known that the Government was 
preparing a new Land Act, negotiations concerning even this class 
of sales came to a standstill, all parties hoping for better terms 
under the promised measure. As soon as the best and worst 
regarding the purchase clauses of the new Act was known, the 
inevitable sales went on, and this fully accounts for the figures 
quoted by Mr. Balfour, and deprives his Act of the credit he claims 
for it. 

Whatever the result of the enquiry we ask for into the process 
of apparently arbitrary and excessive reduction of rents, much ot 
the injury inflicted on Irish landlords is now irreparable, and the 
compensation to which Mr. Gladstone admitted that we were en- 
titled, subject to proof of damage, is now due. 

If cash down is not to be paid to us, as it is to other people from 
whom property is compulsorily taken for public purposes, we can 
at least claim that the transfer of ownership from landlord to 
tenant should be conducted in such a manner as to give the land- 
lord some adequate compensation for the estate out of which he 
VOL. XXIX. 28 
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is being squeezed. We can also at least claim that steps should 
be taken to lessen the costs and delays which now hamper all 
dealings with land, and to give us some help in organizing and 
fortifying our credit in such a manner as will enable us to retrieve 
part of our losses and continue to perform the duties of citizens in 
our native country. In Continental countries, where landowners 
were hard hit by measures held to be necessary for the public 
good, much has been done in these directions by which our rulers 
might take example. Such measures have this, too, in their 
favour, that they may be so devised as to confer as much benefit 
on the new peasant proprietor, and even on the judicial tenant, as 
on the large landowner. 
H. pe F. MonrcoMEry 
(County Fermanagh), 


SHIPPING CHARGES AND THE FALL OF PRICES.* 


One of the most obvious, and, in some respects, most useful of the 
distinctions which are drawn between different kinds of labour is 
that which separates the labour engaged in the transport of goods 
from place to place from that which is engaged in the manipulation 
or transformation of the goods themselves. There is, or was, 
class of writers denying to the former the right to be considered 
productive. Though the view which they represented no longer 
commands the respect once given it, some interest still attaches to 
the enquiry whether the one class or the other be gaining in 
importance as generations succeed one to another and the forms of 
industrial effort undergo such sweeping transformations as those 
which have marked the last few scores of years. In which depart- 
ment the transformation has been most striking it would be hard 
to say, but there can be no doubt that the nature and extent of 
the development of the transport industries have impressed thought- 
ful minds most profoundly; indeed, they have been so obvious as 
not to escape even the unthinking. 

For a moment let us notice some of the most obvious signs of 
what has taken place within the memory of every adult now living. 
In less than twenty years the length of railway lines in the world 
has fully doubled, while the extent of the usefulness of each mile 
of line has, without doubt, increased in no small degree. Other 
means of easy transport by land have also been extended, and not. 
less notable has been the development of the merchant navies of 
the world. We need go back no more than ten years to find the 
tonnage of sailing vessels greater than that of steamers. ‘l'o-day 
the latter considerably exceeds the double of the former. It is 
within the mark to say that the carrying capacity of the fleets of 
the world has doubled during the time that the mileage of railways 
has doubled. ‘The more economical mode of utilizing fuel which 
modern ships employ, the cheaper materials for ships and their 
equipment, the increasing size of ships and the consequent economy 
in working, all these contribute to reduce the cost of conveying 
goods from one part of the globe to another. Surely the railway 
and the steamship have reduced the share of the transport 
industries in the value of the output of the world’s industries! It 
must, one would imagine, have happened that the miner, the 
factory operative, the artisan, secure the co-operation of their 


* The writer of this article, which breaks entirely new ground, was Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, and is now head of the Political Economy department at 
Owen’s College, Manchester.—[Epiror N. R.] 
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brethren the sailors and marine-engineers at the price of a smaller 
share than formerly in the result of their common toil ! 

Perhaps they do. Many writers take it for granted that they 
do, but others doubt. Some of the latter have taken the trouble to 
enquire as to the facts of the case, undeterred by the consideration 
that it is notorious that freights have undergone almost incredible 
reductions on certain articles. The cut-throat competition which 
sometimes sets in between railroad or steamship companies, or other 
powerful but temporary causes, may lead to shipments of goods at 
rates which approach the vanishing point. But these are ex- 
ceptional goods, and exceptional conditions. In the long run ships 
are built and managed to make a profit, and wheat is not always 
carried at ballast rates. 

How are we to get at the facts? Have we trustworthy informa- 
tion sufficient to settle this question? It may be doubted if we 
have. But if an absolute, complete, and final answer is not possible, 
there may be distinct utility in seeing what are the indications of 
known facts, if for no other reason than to elicit other facts bearing 
on the question, for the material from which a satisfactory answer to 
this question could be evolved would also provide information on 
other points on which it is desirable that light should be thrown. 

Two ways, at least, are open to us in making our enquiry. We 
might obtain representative freight quotations and compare them 
with the corresponding market-prices, thus finding what proportion 
of the value of any particular article was swallowed up by freight 
charges. An examination which has been made on these lines * 
gives as its result the conclusion that wheat imported into Great 
Britain twenty years ago cost less rather than more, measured in 
wheat, to bring it here from the country of its growth, than it does 
now. ‘l'o proceed in this fashion for each of the principal articles 
entering into our over-sea trade would be extremely tedious, and 
only satisfactory in so far as we could rely on the representative 
character of the freights and prices entering into each estimate. 
For these reasons, and because the necessary facts for these tedious 
comparisons were not available, the writer has sought an answer to 
the question propounded above in another fashion. 

Most of the important countries of the world use for the records 
of their import trade the value of the goods at the place at which 
they are imported, though the methods of arriving at that value are 
various. If wecan, therefore, separate from the records of the trade 
between two countries the figures which apply to the same goods, we 
shall have the means of determining the total of the charges for 
freight, insurance, commissions, and perhaps packages, in each of 
the years for which the figures are examined. Suppose we try the 
trade between Great Britain and Germany. Besides the difficulty 


* Cp. Corn Trade Year Book, 1896, p. 16. 
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imposed by a complete change in the form of the German returns 
which came into force in 1889, there is the double difficulty that the 
German figures give, or profess to give, goods imported for German 
consumption, or exports of domestic products, alone. Our own 
returns are confused by the inclusion of goods which are only con- 
cerned with Germany as a country of transit on their way to their 
final destination, and of goods which, though German in origin, 
reach us vid some other country, e.g., vid Holland, and are included 
in our returns as coming from Holland. Considerations of this kind 
prevent the employment of the returns of trade between almost any 
pair of European countries for which otherwise trustworthy returns 
are prepared. 

In our trade with the United States we might hope that the dif- 
ficulties arising from the sources just considered would be much 
less. We are met, however, with an equally serious difficulty, or 
rather pair of difficulties. The American import valuations are 
made from the invoice values declared by the importers at the port 
of shipment, ¢.¢., excluding the cost of freight. In addition to this, 
during the past ten or twelve years, the English records of exports 
to the United States have exceeded the American records of imports 
from the United Kingdom by some 15 per cent. on the average. 
This fact warns us to be watchful of the effects of import or export 
dues, and especially of changes in such dues, on the valuations we 
may have occasion to employ. The American method of valuation 
of imports, too, is not confined to that country, and will deprive us 
of one-half the information which any particular current of trade 
affected by such a method might have afforded had the English 
method of valuation been adopted. 

Sufficient has been said to show that there are sources of error in 
many of the returns whose effects can with difficulty be gauged. 
The difficulties named do not exhaust the catalogue, but may 
serve to show that in the selection of particular figures for ex- 
amination, regard has been had to the possibility of escape from 
these deceptive influences. To avoid the further difficulty of the 
conclusion of the official year on different dates in different 
countries, and whatever uncertainty may arise from the fact that, 
near the turn of the year, goods may be exported in one financial 
year which do not arrive at their destination till the next year has 
begun, it will be sufficient to consider and compare, not the records 
of single years, but the averages of three- or five-year periods. 

But we have another point to consider which may counter- 
balance to some extent the various liabilities to error which en- 
cumber our path. The object of enquiry is not so much to 
determine what absolute proportion of the value of sea-borne 
goods is absorbed by transport charges, but to determine whether 
this proportion is undergoing marked increase or decrease, or is 
approximately unaltered as compared with some former time. 
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Krroneous returns will only falsify our conclusions in the degree in 
which the nature and amount of the errors have undergone change. 

Let us now, as briefly as possible, see what are the indications 
of the records available for our purposes. A general summary of 
the whole is afforded by the estimates of Neumann-Spallart, 
continued by Dr. von Juraschek, of the exports and imports of the 
world. As the records of some of the earlier years are not 
exhaustive, we may take for comparison the eight years ending 
1886, and the eight years following that date. In the former 
period the import values of the goods entering into international 
exchanges exceeded their export values by 15 per cent., in 
the latter somewhat over 154 per cent. The most detailed 
examination of these records shows nothing to modify the 
impression of this general comparison. In this case, we are not 
concerned with over-sea trade alone, and the ways in which errors 
can creep into the returns are multifarious. Can these, however, 
be expected to do more than give an incorrect idea of the amount 
of the percentage? May we not claim some reliability for the 
indication of the direction of chunge ? 

The results of further and more particular comparisons are 
summarized in the following table, giving the 
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A few explanations may render the table clearer. 

first column of figures as an example, the value of merchandise 
bullion and specie exported from this country to the British 
Possessions is compared with the value of imports into British 
Possessions entered as from the United Kingdom. The latter 
values were found to be 7} per cent. greater than the former in the 
quinquennium 1890-94; similarly for the homeward trade. For 
lack of complete returns, Malta, Gibraltar, the Channel Islands, 
and Hongkong do not contribute to these estimates. The figures 
for India are exclusive of bullion and specie in the second column, 
but inclusive in the first and third. 
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It will be noticed that, in each of the first three columns, the 
homeward charges are relatively much heavier than the outward 
charges. This may be, at any rate in part, due to the influence of 
falling exchange with India. The Indian valuations have been 
converted into sterling for each year at the average rate of council 
bills for that year. It may be that the valuations have been made, 
on one side or the other, at prices corresponding to higher ex- 
change-rates than were obtained at the time for the India Council’s 
drafts. We probably have here, too, a sign of the slowness with 
which market prices (in India if not in this country) fully adjust 
themselves to a falling exchange. It is this slowness of adjustment 
which extends the stimulus to export from, and the restraint on 
import into India, in regard to which controversy has been keen, 
from the time of the fall of exchange which was their cause, to 
later times, even though these be times of comparative steadiness 
of exchange. This slowness of movement aids in bridging over the 
intervals between successive falls in exchange, and making the 
influence of these falls almost continuous, instead of the influence of 
each being confined to the time immediately following its occurrence. 
It is further worthy of remark in this connection that, owing to this 
same sluggishness of movement, it is possible that the adjustment 
of prices to the extremely low rates of exchange of recent years has 
never been anything like complete. If this be so, it follows that a 
permanent restoration of exchange toa level even considerably above 
13d. or 14d. to the rupee would not involve, in the degree sometimes 
represented, a new disturbance of prices which had become adjusted 
to the low exchange and would need to be readjusted to the higher. 

The extremely low figures for the outward charges in 1890-94 
are due to the exceptional figures of the financial years beginning 
in April, 1892, and April, 1894. No other year since 1874, except 
1878, has shown figures even approximating to those recorded in the 
two years named for the small excess of the Indian valuation over 
the English valuation of what may be assumed to be the same goods. 
The years 1891, 1892, and 1893 were years, too, the records of which 
show exceptionally small differences between the two valuations of 
the homeward trade between this country and the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Only by the examination of the whole series of figures 
can the full effect of the story they tell be obtained. It would be far 
too tedious to reproduce here more than the statement given above of 
the position of affairs at intervals during twenty years, those twenty 
years being years of marvellous development of transport facilities. 
But, taken as it stands, this statement shows the kind of evidence 
obtainable from the trade returns, as to variations in the burden of 
transport charges. It appears needless to elaborate them further, 
though it might be of interest to examine whether the same lack of 
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It may be added that, on comparing these results with the 
entrances and clearances of shipping in each of the branches of 
trade considered, the general results appear not to be out of har- 
mony with such estimates of average freights as have been given 
on good authority from time to time. It is, of course, not impos- 
sible that they may not harmonize with information in regard to 
freights yet to be obtained. Should that be the case, it will prove 
the danger of relying too implicitly on the accuracy of our official 
trade records. As these stand, however, they do not bear obvious 
marks of such a degree of inaccuracy as would render vain all at- 
tempts to use them for such an enquiry as that here deali with. 

It would appear to follow, if the records dealt with are really 
sufficiently close to the facts which they profess to represent, that 
the great reductions in cost of carriage on which some rely to ac- 
count for the fall of prices, are not capable of that which is assigned 
to them. During the twenty years covered by the records examined 
wholesale prices have fallen fully 25 per cent. according to the 
lower estimates, more nearly 35 per cent. according to some of the 
most trustworthy authorities. Let us take the lower figure, so as 
to err on the side of moderation, and let us, for the sake of 
argument, take 15 per cent. as the average cost of transporting 
goods from one country to another. ‘Twenty years ago a certain 
quantity of goods might have been bought for £100, and sent to this 
country for a further £15, costing here £115. The present cost of 
these same goods here is £86 5s. The freight is (roughly) £11 5s. 
To the fall of price of nearly £29 reduced freight has contributed 
scarcely £4, and the producer of the goods has had to accept a price 
smaller by something like £25. A similar argument applies to our 
exports, and to the extent to which reduced freights set off their 
reduced price in the markets to which they are destined. 

The fact is that we have here but another illustration of one of 
the most serious effects of a prolonged fall of average prices. 
Some parts of the expenses of production of the goods are fixed 
charges ; others cannot be reduced without extreme difficulty. 
So far as we are dealing with fixed charges, a fall of prices makes 
them heavier in proportion to the value of the product. If the 
efforts of the other producing classes to increase their efficiency 
are accompanied by a fall of nominal prices, the increased efficiency 
is rewarded by a less share in the total product. Here, however, 
we stray beyond the immediate limits of the question at issue, but, 
in doing so, show its connection with important practical issues. 

It may be added that the writer does not desire to deny to the 
improvements in the transport industries their influence on the fall 
of prices. The influence must, apparently, be looked for as an an- 
direct influence, not, as one might conclude from statements 
which are common, and unfortunately commonly believed, as a 
direct influence. A. W. Fivx. 
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Ir is a commonplace reproach to English people that they 
cannot avoid talking about the weather. And I suppose this is 
true. But, in fact, how very few of us there are who really 
observe the weather, and how very many there are who seem to be 
perfectly incapable of realizing the most obvious indications of the 
weather of the day. When the guests in a country house meet at 
breakfast on the morning of a day to be devoted to some function 
or amusement the whole success and delight of which are depen- 
dent upon the weather, how few there will be who have in truth 
found out what the wind is, and what the glass is doing. Someone 
will go the window, and gazing intently at an innocent cloud which 
has long ago passed overhead, and is now disappearing to leeward, 
will confidently aver that it must rain. Or, on some autumn 
morning after a cool, clear night, the wind has shifted to the 
south, the glass is falling, and heavy clouds are beginning to form in 
the south-west, a seer will look out north-eastwards, where the sky 
is still cloudless, and the landscape still bathed in sunshine, and 
will declare that it is going to be a lovely day. For myself, I can 
lay no claim to a scientific knowledge of meteorology, but I have 
never been able to keep my eyes off the clouds. I cannot help 
finding out what the wind is the moment I get up in the morning, 
and in the country at all events, I should be hopelessly lost without 
my registering glasses, and a rain-gauge. In these stray notes I 
wish to suggest some questions which those of more scientific know- 
ledge may perhaps be able to answer, and to record for those who 
are even less learned than myself some conclusions which may be 
of practical use. It may be a sign of intellectual poverty to be 
always talking about the weather. But, after all, it is of actual 
service to everyone to have some rudimentary notions of what is 
the probable significance of the most obvious indications of each 
day’s weather. Beyond that, the observation of the weather means 
the observation of the heavens, and the clouds, the careful watch- 
ing of some of the most beautiful objects which Nature has placed 
before our eyes; of those objects which certainly display the most 
unceasing and infinite variety. 

Let us first consider some popular impressions about the 
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weather, and see whether they are, indeed, supported by experience 
and, therefore, deserving of credit. Probably there is no impression 
more generally held than that which attributes to the moon much 
influence over the weather, and which in particular would make us 
believe that important changes in the weather are generally 
synchronous with the birth of a new moon. Observant old 
countrymen, whom their neighbours regard as specially weather- 
wise, hold to this belief with an invincible constancy. Sentiment- 
ally it is an alluring faith. And it is ungracious to cast doubts 
on the powers of the beautiful moon. But when this faith is 
subjected to the test of accurate observation, can it be still held ? 
The weather of 1896, and of the earlier part of 1897, was sharply 
divided into periods marked by different characteristics. Did the 
commencements of these different phases of weather coincide with 
the births of new moons or not? Here are the facts. 
Though the remarkable drought of the early summer of 
1896 was broken in the Western Midlands by thunder- 
storms in June and an occasional rain-fall in July, the 
season remained abnormally dry until after the middle 
of August. With us the date of the change from fine 
to rainy conditions may be put at the 20th of August ; 
but there was a new moon on the 9th. Then after the 
28th there came a prolonged period of almost incessant rain which 
lasted till the 26th of October; but there was a new moon on the 
6th of that month. An unusually dry November did not take its 
characteristics from the new moon of the 5th of that month, for 
they dated back to the 26th of October. It is true that the whole 
period covered by the December moon was persistently wet and 
mild ; but this rainy bout began two days before that new moon, 
and the general character of December’s weather (rainy and mild) 
lasted on in January, 1897, until a week after the new moon of the 
3rd of that month. Then in the middle of the month there was 
a gradual change in the conditions. The mild and wet southerly 
and westerly winds gave place to northerly and easterly currents. 
Snow-storms were general ; and there was a fairly continuous frost 
till nearly the end of the month. But the break-up of the frost did 
not actually coincide with the new moon of the Ist of February, 
for rain was general throughout England three days before that. 
While the earlier part of February was exceptionally wet, the 
remainder of it was unusually dry. And this period of fine weather 
again was broken not at the moment of the new moon of the 3rd of 
March, but three or four days antecedently to this. This bald 
recital of facts will show the marked changes in the general 
characteristics of ditferent periods of weather very often do not 
synchronize with the birth or the several quarters cf the moon. 
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Another very common idea is that a heavy dew at night presages 
a fine day on the morrow. It is one of those summer evenings— 
alas! too rare in the country—when you can take your guests to 
sit out in the garden after dinner. Someone feels the turf, and de- 
clares that it is ringing with wet; and there will be a chorus of 
“Hurrah! Then it will be a fine day to-morrow.” And yet all that 
this copious dew really indicates is that at the time there is a clear 
sky, and that there is much difference between the temperature of 
the earth and of the higher air. No doubt, if it be midsummer, 
this clear night may be in the middle of a long bout of fine 
weather, and there may be nothing ominous of evilin thedew. But 
in winter or autumn, under certain conditions of the weather, I look 
with suspicion on a heavy dew. True, it is not in itself necessarily 
precedent to wet at those seasons any more that it is necessarily ante- 
cedent to fine weather in summer; but in autumn and winter you 
will very frequently get a wet morrow to a clear dewy night, and 
more especially is this the case when the wind has, during the night, 
temporarily veered to the north-west in the midst of a succession 
of south-westerly depressions. And, at such times, a heavy dew is 
certainly rather a sign of unstable than of stable weather. Curiously 
enough, the very people who believe all good things of a heavy dew 
will, parrot-like, repeat the equally common but quite inconsistent 
saying, that “ three white frosts will end in a thaw,” which, in fact, 
does not uncommonly occur, though frosts of much longer duration 
take place which produce white frosts night after night. 

It is a picturesque delusion that there is a prophetic significance 
in the character of the sunrise and of the sunset. We are all familiar 
with this sort of formula, “ What a beautiful sunset. It will be a 
fine day to-morrow.” Sunsets are so beautiful in their endless 
variety that happily we are not likely to watch them with less delight 
if we are convinced that they cannot convey any special weather 
meanings. After all, why should the look of the sky in one quarter 
of the heavens, and the effect produced by the sun as it sinks behind 
the clouds that happen to be on the western horizon at that par- 
ticular moment, have a special premonitory import? And as a 
matter of fact any patient observer will soon be able to satisfy him- 
self from experience that the actual weather, and the indicaticns of 
the weather, at those two moments of the day have no critical or 
special significance. 

Another very common idea is that a luxuriant crop of berries in 
the autumn forebodes a hard winter. It is a belief cherished as 
much by country folk as by townspeople. But I am afraid it has 
no basis in facts. There was a wonderful display of berries last 
autumn, and an old woodman in my country aptly summed up the 
popular notion by telling me, “ There'll be a lot of victuals for the 
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poor birds in the winter.” But the winter that followed was by no 
means a severe one, and as a matter of fact the birds had disposed 
of the bulk of their victuals long before the time of the year when 
we may expect to have a prolonged frost. In truth, this pretty 
superstition, like so many accepted fables about the weather, fixes 
upon a natural phenomenon which is the result of antecedent con- 
ditions, perverts its significance, and regards it as a premonitory 
indication of something that is tocome. An unusally plentiful crop 
of berries must, of course, be caused by certain conditions of 
temperature, sunshine, and rainfall, which have preceded and ac- 
companied their birth and growth. The prodigal wealth of berry, 
therefore, is an indication of factors that have operated in the past 
and not a sign of things that the future has in store. It may be 
answered: that may be true, and yet, as a rule, a hard winter 
follows upon the sort of summer that produces the exceptional 
crop of berries, and therefore they are in effect a sign of the future 
not to be disregarded. No doubt this may sometimes happen. 
But it would be easy enough to give, as in the case of this 
season, instances to the contrary. And my belief is that it would 
be impossible to deduce from accurate statistics any trust- 
worthy theory of a general sequence in the character of the 
seasons. Let anyone study the chronicles of the hard winters and 
the hot summers of the last fifty years, or of the wet bouts and 
droughts of the same period. At first a similarity between the 
sequence of characteristics of certain of the seasons may tempt 
him to think that he can construct a plausible general rule. But 
a little closer study will prove that the course of the weather in 
other years was so diametrically different that his theory would be 
quite worthless as a guide to what is likely to happen in the future. 
Gilbert White in Letter LXII. of his Natural History of Selborne, 
in giving some details of the great frost of January, 1776, propounds 
a distinct theory. He writes: “The first week in January was 
uncommonly wet, and drowned with vast rains from every quarter, 
from whence may be inferred, as there is great reason to believe 
is the case, that intense frosts seldom take place till the earth is 
perfectly glutted and chilled with water; and hence dry autumns 
are seldom followed by rigorous winters.” And he fortifies this 
belief by instancing the frost of January, 1768, “the autumn 
preceding which was very wet.” “And the terrible long frost in 
1739-40 set in after a rainy season, and when the springs were very 
high.” The seasen of 1894-95 might also be appealed to in support 
of this theory. But, on the other hand, the wet autumn and early 
winter of 1896 led up to no remarkable cold in 1897. And, of 
course, one would wish Gilbert White to be a little more precise. 
Is it the “glutting” of the earth by rains immediately precedent, 
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or is it a continuous antecedent wet season with a rainfall that has 
for a long period been above the average, which is likely to produce 
exceptional frosts? It is curious to note in passing how fanciful 
some of White’s remarks about weather are. In Letter LXI. he 
mentions how at the end of a frost “ moles began to heave and 
work.” “From the latter circumstance we may conclude that thaws 
often originate under ground from warm vapours which arise.” 
A conclusion, I suppose, which no weather observer now could 
possibly defend. And in Letter LXIII. he notes: “On the 10th, at 
eleven at night, though the air was perfectly still, Dolland’s glass 
went down to one degree below zero.” Yet, if there be any state- 
ment which can be made with certainty about temperature, it is 
that the greatest cold always occurs when the air is still, and that 
in this country no remarkable degree of frost has ever been 
registered when there has been any amount of wind. 

Solar halos can be observed by anyone, and my observation 
leads me to the conclusion that the popular belief that they are 
signs of coming wet is well founded. Certainly a solar halo is 
generally, though by no means invariably, succeeded by rain. I 
suppose the particular effect is caused by the special texture of the 
clouds through which the sun’s rays are making their passage, and 
that this quality of cloud is one which, as a rule, advances across 
the sky in front of the actual storm-clouds which a new Atlantic 
depression will shortly propel from the south and the west. And, 
on those occasions when I have noted that rain has not followed 
soon after a solar halo (and they have occurred during the 
supremacy of a long drought), what has happened, I imagine, has 
been this. There was nothing fallacious in the halo. The clouds 
that produced it were, indeed, the precursors of rain-clouds, which 
under the more common conditions of our weather would shortly 
have made their way across England; but which on these occasions 
were arrested and driven away by the stronger influence of the 
abiding anti-cyclone. 

Anyone who constantly watches the movements of clouds and 
endeavours to understand their significance, must from time to 
time have noticed how a higher stratum of cloud is moving in a 
totally different direction from a lower stratum. Is it the wind 
which is moving the higher, or that which is moving the lower 
stratum, which is likely to become the general and prevailing 
wind? Probably this is an illogical way of stating the question. 
Probably scientifically no certain deduction can be drawn from 
the fact that the one current is the higher, and the other the 
lower. And probably the material circumstance to be ascertained 
is which of the two currents it is which represents the direction 
of the dominant, or of the shortly to be dominant, wind over the 
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island. The question is one of practical interest. And certainly 
to watch the opposite movements of two strata of clouds is a 
fascinating occupation for any observant, if unscientific, weather- 
student. Think of a hot summer’s day during a drought, when 
all good country-folk are longing for a real fall of rain. The 
weather has been coming mainly from the north and the{east, and 
still the main sky canopy high-up is composed of quiet, dry, white 
clouds moving slowly from the north. But as the day goes on 
detached and darker clouds are seen, moving more rapidly from 
the south below and across the face of the higher canopy of white. 
Clearly if these new-comers represent the wind of the near future, 
they are the precursors of the longed-for change; nay, they may 
be the immediate heralds of a southerly storm that very night. 
But does experience justify the conclusion that this is because the 
new-comers are borne on the lower current of air, or ought we to 
infer that the lower movement of clouds is but a temporary in- 
cursion, and that it is the higher current which represents the 
abiding weather, or must we not look (as I have suggested) for 
other indications before we can safely draw any conclusions from 
these cloud-movements ? 

Let us next consider an inconsistency, not between the move- 
ments of the clouds, but between the temperatures of the higher 
and lower air, which not infrequently occurs in winter, and which 
may well make the observer doubtful of what the weather is going 
to be. The 9th of January last is a good illustration of what [ 
mean. In Gloucestershire the 8th had been a day of much rain 
with an east wind. Rain continued to fall with the same wind 
during the morning of the 9th. But by mid-day the rain came 
down either in frozen drops of actual ice, or froze where it fell, and 
this went on till darkness set in. The thermometer on a wall fell 
gradually from 35 at 8 am. to 31 at 2 p.m., and pressed the 
minimum indicator all the afternoon. Everything became coated 
with ice. The trees resounded with the impact of the rain on their 
hardened and glistening branches. My rain-gauge became choked 
with ice, and took some thawing before it could be used again. 
I confess I had some doubt of what was going to be the issue of 
this. For the barometer was slightly rising. There was nothing 
in the forecast to show that any new southerly or westerly influence 
was likely to make itself felt, and easterly and north-easterly winds 
were reported from every part of the United Kingdom. Would 
not then the rainturn tosnow? Would not the weather of the next 
day follow the cold of the lower and not the comparative warmth 
of the higher air? No;—snow did not fall; and, as night came 
on, the temperature began to rise. Everywhere was heard the 
sound of a gentle drip from trees, and roofs, and shrubs. On the 
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next day, though the wind was unaltered, the thermometer went 
up to 42, and on the 11th to 40. Rain again fell heavily on the 
night of the 10th. The barometer kept on rising, and the mildness 
of the temperature under these conditions in mid-January is worth 
remarking ; but my object in this recital has been to give an illus- 
tration of the preponderating influence of the upper, as opposed to 
the lower, air. Another proof of this is to be found when rain comes 
at the end of a frost. Although the temperature near the ground 
is still cold enough for snow, this rain may be regarded as an 
almost certain indication that a change to warmer weather has 
indeed taken place. Let us think of a regular mid-winter frost, 
which has lasted about a fortnight or so, under anti-cyclonic con- 
ditions. The Meteorological Office announces that a deep depres- 
sion is approaching Valencia, and will gradually spread from the 
westward all over the United Kingdom. The course of the 
weather is familiar to us. We read that forecast at breakfast in 
London. The frost of the last night has very likely been the 
hardest of the whole fortnight. Gilbert White noted “that though 
frosts advance to their utmost severity by somewhat of a regular 
gradation, yet thaws do not usually come on as regular a declen- 
sion of cold; but often take place immediately from intense 
freezing ; as men in sickness often mend at once from a paroxysmn.” 
It is a still and misty morning. Gradually the thermometer 
mounts up. Gradually a wind dispels the mists, and it is plain 
that the sky is becoming more and more covered with clouds, and 
that they are moving from the south. The thermometer still rises 
until freezing point is almost touched; but the wind, which grows 
in strength during the day, is a bitterly cold wind, and everybody 
says that it must snow. And when nightfall comes and the first 
moisture descends, in all probability it is snow, and not rain, which 
is borne on a biting blast. And the snow will very possibly con- 
tinue to fall for some time, and the temperature on the ground and 
just above it will still be just below freezing. Yet the moment 
drops of rain mingle with the snow you may practically be sure 
that it is all up with the frost, that an effective thaw has come, and 
that the Atlantic depression is expelling from our islands the anti- 
cyclonic conditions of the last two weeks. 

In like manner I know of no more certain sign of coming lower 
temperatures on the ground than when a hail-storm, or a storm of 
mingled hail, sleet, and snow suddenly descends from banked 
asses of rugged, white-edged clouds on a sunny and not cold day. 
More especially is this the case in the autumn and spring, and at 
those seasons I should always be afraid of a keen night frost following 
upon such a fall, no matter what the maximum temperature of the 
preceding day may have been. Who that hasa garden will forget 
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the cruel frost of the night of Sunday, the 20th of May, 1894? 
Friday, the 18th, had been a lovely and warm day. On Saturday 
the wind got into the north, and blew harshly under a bleak, grey 
sky. On Sunday, with the same wind, there were sunny hours; 
but from time to time there quickly swept across the heavens sharp 
storms of hail and snow. Before sunset the sky became cloudless, 
and a brilliantly clear night produced a frost of wintry intensity. . 
Poor flowers and vegetables! | Poor young buds on trees and 
shrubs! Poor trees themselves that with the sunrise found their 
young wood all blackened and frost-bitten. 

I shall be inclined to think that the influence of the lower 
temperature, and of previous weather makes the longest and most 
stubborn fight against the advent of a new temperature in the upper 
air, and of a new style of weather, when a frost is broken up in the 
sort of way I have described above. On the other hand, I think the 
quickest and most material changes of the lower temperature come 
with a sudden squall and shift of the wind from south-west to west 
and north-west. How marvellous is the rapidity of this change. It is 
often actually coincident with the first blast of the new current 
These shifts of the wind with the north-westerly squalls are fasci- 
nating to observe. For, besides the sudden fall in the temperature, 
there is an instantaneous change in the character of the clouds, and 
in the quality of the rain, or hail, or sleet. And why is it that this 
change is almost always accompanied by a new atmospheric dark- 
ness, which is not simply the result of an increased density in the 
clouds, but which seems to roll along under the clouds? I cannot 
attribute this to any special local circumstances, for I have observed 
it in such very different places. For instance, there can be no 
reason why a shift in the wind to the north-west should bring a 
murkier atmosphere to the western parts of London. The country, 
in fact, is nearer in that direction than in any other. And I have 
observed the same phenomenon over and over again on the northern 
slopes of the Cotswolds, miles away from any considerable town. 

Putting it quite unscientifically,the weather in England is mainly 
regulated and influenced by the direction of the wind. No amount 
of local knowledge, and no length of careful observation can enable 
the most inveterate meteorologist to forecast how long the existing 
wind will last, or when a change in its direction may be expected. 
An intelligent study of the clouds and a discriminating watching 
of the movements of the barometer, should prevent him from 
making a grossly bad prediction for the space of some twelve hours 
ahead, and ought to make him fairly certain of the general 
character of the weather for some six hours ahead. Here come 
in the incalculable value and the infinite practical assistance 
afforded to weather-watchers by the daily reports of the Meteorological 
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Office. It is not only their specific forecasts for the several districts 
that are helpful, but also their weather-chart and the summary of 
the leading features of the weather over the tract of country within 
their survey. Obviously the limited and insular nature of this 
area presents the most serious difficulty which this office has to 
deal with. Compare the good fortune of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the United States with its huge continent from which to 
gather up the bases for its forecasts. And, if I now venture with 
real diffidence to suggest two criticisms of the work of our Depart- 
ment, I hope its officers will credit me with the admiration I feel 
for their labours, and with an understanding of the peculiar diffi- 
culties under which they are carried on. Putting the matter into 
language that may be intelligible to the unlearned, I should be 
inclined to say that they do not make sufficient allowance for the 
occasional dominance, and even prolonged dominance, of weather 
systems that do not come to us from the Atlantic, and are not 
characterized by the usual features of the weather that reaches us 
from the west. This is most natural. For it is the latter kind of 
weather which is typical of England in summer and winter 
alike. When such systems prevail the forecasts of the Meteorolo- 
gical Department are, as a rule, beautifully accurate. Let anyone 
recollect the weather of last December, when depression after 
depression swept across our islands from the west, and when each 
departing depression was separated from the succeeding one by a 
brief spell of clear and sharp weather, with a temporary shifting of 
the wind to the north and west. Each recurrent return to wet 
was foretold with mathematical precision in the daily reports. 
But, after all, when English weather is wholly governed by these 
influences, there is for the time a certain simplicity and even 
regularity in its habits. Compare with that series of forecasts 
those issued during the long drought of the Jubilee year, 
or of the summer of 1895 or 1896, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the office over and over again predicted the advent of 
wet, when, in fact,no wet came. They were relying, no doubt, upon 
the precedents of the more ordinary course of English weather, and 
from the arrival of a depression off Valencia, they inferred that it 
would gradually advance across our islands, bringing showers, and 
that it would dispel the long tyranny of the dry anti-cyclone. How 
often have I (to be egotistical) on an afternoon in those hot sum- 
mer months, hurried to a window of the library of the House of 
Commons to look at the forecasts issued that morning. How often, 
in my anxiety for scorched Gloucestershire meadows, have I read 
with delight of the newly reported advance of the familiar 
Atlantic depression, and of the consequent forecast of approach- 
ing rains. And then I have peered out of the oriel window, 
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10t on the gay tea-drinkers below who would like the ruin- 
ous drought to last for ever, but right up the river, in the 
vain hope that I could detect in the southern sky some sign of 
clouds that might be the precursors of a change. Then next 
morning the meteorological report baldly stated that the depression 
had filled up or had skirted our coasts, and that anyhow the old 
anti-cyclone was still supreme and unassailed. This happened so 
often that at last (I think it was in the Jubilee year) the office pub- 
lished words to this effect : That there were new conditions reported 
in the west which would lead them in any normal season to 
forecast the spread of rainy weather over England ; but that in this 
abnormal season they abstained from committing themselves to this 
conclusion. Precisely: this puts my contention in a nutshell. 
There are years; there are seasons; there are shorter periods, when 
the predominant influence over England is not the result of the 
ordinary, and Atlantic, conditions; and quite naturally the Meteoro- 
logical Office is slow in realizing when the abnormal influences have 
for a time triumphed over the normal ones. The same error is not 
uncommonly made in the forecasts in mid-winter, and evi- 
dently proceeds from the same cause. For example, there 
are two types of weather prevailing in the neighbourhood 
of our islands. To westward there is a system of low barometric 
readings with mild weather. On the Continent and to the east 
and north, there are high readings and frost. To put the matter 
in the language of betting, the Office backs the system which on 
general form should win, and predicts westerly winds and mild, 
wet weather over England. But, in fact, it is the Continental 
system which holds its own, and, advancing over England, brings 
with it a hard frost. It may be argued that the Office’s prediction 
was justified by general experience, and that the opposite predic- 
tion would have been speculative and empirical. Still, the actual 
erroneousness of this prediction made under these circumstances is 
proved over and over again in winter, and at certain periods of the 
year, and under certain conditions of the weather-chart, I think there 
are some careful observers who would be more inclined than the 
Office to anticipate these occasional instances of the expulsion of 
the Atlantic system by a Continental system, and who would, 


therefore, in effect be the more trustworthy weather-guides at such 
times.* 


* The 3lst of March and the Ist of April last saw a sudden and complete 
change of the weather over the south-east of England, which was unanticipated. 
The change, a very striking one, was determined by the substitution of a north 
easterly for a south-westerly current of wind. The forecast issued at 11 a.m. on 
the 3lst was for ‘“‘ south-westerly winds moderate—much rain”; and that issued 
at 6 p.m. was for “very variable winds—moderate, changeable—considerable 
rain.” In faet, the wind which had been south-west with mild, showery weather 
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The 3rd of April last, the Boat-Race day, supplies anotker god 
illustration of easterly conditions triumphing over southerly ones 
in a manner not altogether foreseen. The forecast for London, 
issued at 6 p.m. on the 2nd, was: “South-westerly and southerly 
winds; increasing; rainy; unsettled; milder.” That issued at 
11 am. on the 3rd was: “ South-easterly to south-westerly winds, 
becoming strong; rainy; very unsettled.” In fact, virtually no- 
rain fell in the period covered by these two forecasts; the wind 
never became more southerly than south-east; and it backed dur- 
ing the afternoon of the 3rd to the east, and later on to the 
north-east ; and during the whole of this time it retained the 
biting, harsh character of an east wind, and the crowds at the 
Race must have resented the delusive prophecy of “milder.” 
Then, the forecast issued at 6 p.m. on the 3rd recognized the con- 
tinued domination of the easterly influence, and was for: “East 
winds, strong ; colder ; keen air; some local showers.” But compare 
this with the preceding forecast. They are essentially different. 
And this leads to my second criticism of the meteorological forecasts. 
It is this. Ifasceptic on these matters were regularly to compare 
the forecasts issued at 11 o’clock every morning with those issued 
at 6 o’clock in the evening of the preceding, and of the next day, 
he would find too much reason to blaspheme. The discrepancies 
that frequently occur between them seem to be protruded in an 
unnecessarily glaring manner. Of course, I know that in the 
intervals between the issue of these several forecasts the conditions 
of the weather may have undergone essential changes. Still, the 
11 o'clock report, taken with either of the other two, covers 
a considerable part of the same twenty-four hours, and however 
honest may be the publication of utterly opposite prophecies for the 
same period of time, the result is sometimes a little disconcerting 
even to the most faithful disciple of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment. I would refer the curious to the forecasts during the 
earlier part of last April. 

I have suggested that the likelihood of the Atlantic influences— 
our ordinary masters—being subjugated by influences from other 
quarters, is greater at certain seasons than at others. I should 
roughly specify these times as those of mid-winter, mid-summer, 
and when in spring we are evidently under the sway of a bout of 
what may be called “ March weather.” But even at these times this 


went in London decisively round to the north-east in the middle of the afternoon, 
and blew strongly and steadily from that quarter with an immediate decrease in 
the temperature. So material was this decrease that the rain gave place to snow 
and sleet, which fell persistently throug) the morning hours of the Ist of April. 
This most decided chang? actually oce ‘rred some time before the issue of the 
i o'clock foreeast I have just quoted. 
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likelihood is modified by the supreme and general law of the abiding 
inconstancy and irregularity of English weather. The reputed 
characteristics of the seasons, and of the different months, are 
as often as not directly contradicted by the actual characters 
of those periods. Certainly one must not allocate distinct types of 
weather to periods defined as nicely as are the months. How can 
anyone reckon on mellow autumnal sunshine for September and 
October, who still recollects with misery the unceasing rains 
of those months last year? On the other hand, who would irre- 
vocably condemn September, who recollects its cloudless weeks in 
1895? In London the fogs of November have become proverbial. 
But, in fact, it is some years now since that month has shrouded 
the town with a real yellow darkness. February, “fill-dyke,” 
brought great floods to many parts of England this year; but 
(merely to mention recent years) it witnessed the prolongation 
in undiminished severity of a great frost; and in 1896 it was a 
singularly rainless month. Of all the months, March, I should 
say, is the most unvarying in its characteristics, the most likely 
to give us the weather we associate with its name. But this 
last March has been quite false to its reputation. It has been a time, 
not of harsh, drying winds with bright easterly skies and sweeping 
dust, but one of heavy rainfall, broken by a week of exceptional 
warmth with westerly winds. In fact, it was not until the 29th 
that there was a day at all typical of the season. “April's 
showers” have been lamentably lacking for some seasons; and 
the earlier part of the month this year has possessed none of its 
legendary softness. 

The variance between the conventional May of poetry and the 
actual May, which so often chills deluded pleasure-seekers, is 
notorious. Whether this difference between the mythical and the 
usual character of the month nowadays be due principally to the 
change in our calendar, or whether there has been in truth a 
retarding of the English spring, is a most interesting subject for a 
thorough enquiry. But it is beyond the scope of these rambling 
notes, which are but the disconnected and unscientific jottings of 
a devoted, but somewhat distracted, weather-student. 


C. A. WHITMORE. 
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Washington, April 15th, 1897. 

Ir I continue to refer to the causes which were so potent in 
the late presidential campaign, it is because while the cam- 
paign nominally ended with the election of Major McKinley last 
November, and it was foolishly supposed then that that which the 
opposition called “ Bryanisin” had been crushed out and would be 
heard of no more, this so-called “Bryanism” is as much alive 
to-day as it was at any time after the nomination of the democratic 
candidate in Chicago, until his defeat at the polls in November. 
I dwell upon this because it is, in my opinion, one of the vital 
issues of the day, certainly the most vital so far as the United 
States are concerned. What may happen next year, or two years, 
or four years hence no man is rash enough to say, certainly no 
man who knows the uncertainty of American politics and the 
tickleness with which the American public transfers its political 
allegiance from one banner to the other. But while no one can 
predict as to the future, the signs of the present are unmistakable. 
We have had within the last two weeks two striking proofs that 
the doctrines advocated by Mr. Bryan are as much a living reality 
to the country at large as they ever were. We have seen the 
effect which they have produced, and we know, despite all that has 
been said to the contrary, that Mr. Bryan—and I mean by that not 
so much the man as the cause—is stronger to-day than he has 
been at any time. Looking at “Bryanism” in its broadest and 
most philosophical aspects, comprehending what it involves and 
the consequences that would follow its triumph—the changing 
of the existing money standard, the suppression and curtailment of 
trusts, the striking down of the protective system, and a return to 
a broader and sounder democracy—and regarding it as not an 
improbability that eventually Bryan may triumph, one cannot 
over-estimate the importance of the movement, or refrain from 
observing the straws which point in the direction of its accom- 
plishment. 

It will be remembered that one of the chief arguments used 
against Mr. Bryan and his party in the last campaign by the 
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republicans and the bolting democratic pharisees, was that the 
platform at Chicago contained a plank assailing and assaulting 
the integrity of the Supreme Court. An attack on the Supreme 
Court of the United States was, in the eyes of these people, 
too sacrilegious to be condoned, and for that reason alone they 
were prepared to defeat Mr. Bryan as a rebuke to “anarchy.” 
The Supreme Court itself has now done that which has aroused 
the passions of the very men who a few months ago were 
loudest in denouncing the anarchy of Mr. Bryan, who called 
him socialist, traitor, and would-be destroyer of his country’s 
institutions, and it is these men who to-day may be termed 
the anarchists, if such a term can be applied to anyone. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has rendered a decision 
declaring a so-called traffic association illegal, and as being in 
violation of the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Briefly and broadly stated, the various railroads throughout 
the country have formed themselves into pools and associations 
which, in various forms but all with the same end in view, regulate 
the amount of traffic each road is to handle and the rates to 
be charged for the same. It was frequently declared on the 
stump by democratic and populist orators in the last campaign 
that these so-called associations and pools were a violation of 
the law, inasmuch as they restricted competition and were a 
restraint on trade. Finally one of these associations was brought 
into the courts, with the result that the highest bench delivered 
an opinion holding that such combinations were in direct vio- 
lation of the anti-trust law and must instantly dissolve or its 
corporators would have to suffer the penalty. 

Wall Street and the speculative community were simply 
dazed by this decision. From a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States there is no appeal. Congress may in a 
measure nullify its action by the passage of legislation repealing 
or remedial in character, but not even this republican Congress 
dares to fly in the face of the people by the passage of a law 
legalizing trusts. Trusts may be winked at, they may be favoured 
through the hidden mysteries of schedules in a tariff bill, but 
that is very different from the Legislature openly allying itself 
on the side of the great monopolies, 


And now comes the most curious phase of the whole business, 
and as showing that the “anarchy ” of the mortgaged farmer of the 
western plains and the speculator of Wall Street, whose millions 
have been placed in jeopardy by a Supreme Court decision, differs 
after all very slightly. Both are animated by the same selfish motives. 
It was the democratic platform that suggested the employment of 
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constitutional means to change the composition of the Supreme 
Court of the United States so that when a future Congress passed 
an income tax law that Court would not declare it unconstitutional 
as the present Court did a year or two ago—declared it unconstitu- 
tional, be it remembered, after it had previously upheld the validity 
of the law, and then on a rehearing one of the justices reversed 
himself and voted in the negative so as to give a majority against 
the law. Perhaps there had never been a more remarkable, and 
one might almost say scandalous, state of affairs revealed in con- 
nection with a high judicial body. The motives which governed 
this justice no man can know, but it is not surprising that after 
this exhibition the common people, the great masses, had their 
faith in this august tribunal somewhat rudely shaken. And now 
come the “anarchists” of Wall Street, who do that which was so 
savagely denounced when it was proposed by their late opponents. 
Here, for instance, is the New York Times, a paper which, during 
the campaign, could not find epithets harsh enough to apply to 
Mr. Bryan, and which gave to Mr. McKinley the loyalest and 
fullest support it was capable for a newspaper to give to a political 
candidate. “ We are bound,” says the Times, “ for the time being 
to accept the law, since it is the law of the Supreme Court.” Mark 
the words, “for the time being.” This is far worse than anything 
suggested by the Chicago platform. That platform proposed to 
secure results by constitutional methods. What the Times, talking 
as a representative of the syndicates and trusts, proposes to do no 
one knows, but these words are ominous. The attitude of the 
Times, however, is only significant of the stand immediately taken 
by all the interests which were affected by this decision. At once 
the cry went up that there must be a rehearing of the case, that 
the Court must be challenged to a restatement of its determina- 
tion, with the hope, of course, that it could be induced to repeat 
the farce of an income tax decision, reverse itself in the interest 
of the trusts and corporations. The Court has granted the 
petition for a rehearing, but has postponed action until next 
October. In the meantime the speculators will gamble on what 
this decision may be, perfectly indifferent as to whether it is for or 
against them, but only grateful to be able to use it as a factor in 
depressing or advancing prices of stocks for their personal profit— 
at the expense of the outside public. 

Perhaps there can be no more significant indication of the spirit 
of opposition than the extract which I here give you from a circular 
letter issued by a prominent firm of stockbrokers in Wall Street. 
Stockbrokers, as a general thing, who send out alluring literature 
to the lambs to entice them into the shambles of Wall Street, are 
not apt to denounce the trusts and the methods by which they 
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make their profit; and yet this firm feels called upon to state that 
“the injustice and inhumanity of the Mark Hanna syndicate system 
of protection infinitely exceeds anything ever charged against the 
oppressor, whose conduct occasioned and justified the Declaration of 
Independence. . . . The trouble is concentrated corruption in 
Washington, which is organizing systems of robbery. 

Fight the laws that rob the poor man. Take the sting of in- 


justice out of his heart. . . . People are smiling less at 
Bryan’s figure of the crucifixion upon the cross of gold. It is 
just what is being done through the tariff. . . . Better 


Bryanism, with all its blunders in the name of humanity, than 
the smug hypocrisy which prays for the people as it preys on 
them.” 

Mr. Bryan may feel with due modesty that while the country 
repudiated him in November, 1896, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has, in a measure, vindicated him in April, 1897. 


Still further vindication has Mr. Bryan found in the municipal 
elections which were held in Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois in the 
early part of this month. Ohio, which less than five months ago 
gave McKinley such an overwhelming majority, and buried the 
Bryan ticket out of sight, has now practically reversed its former 
judgment. A majority of the leading cities, including even 
Canton, the Mecca of republican pilgrims of last summer ; Spring- 
field, the home of the present republican governor, and Cincinnati, 
the metropolis of the State and the residence of Senator Foraker, 
have elected democratic mayors, and other democratic city 
officials. In some cases, it is true, local causes produced these 
results, and the national issue had little, if anything, to do with 
them, but in the majority of cases the battle of last year was being 
fought out again. It is, of course, too early to say what bearing 
these elections will have on the much more important congres- 
sional campaign to be waged next year, but they are, perhaps, 
indicative of the future. In Ohio what has happened is ex- 
tremely significant. Mr. Mark Hanna, President McKinley’s 
most intimate friend and adviser, the chairman of the National 
Committee and the chief director of the late campaign, is now 
a senator, having been appointed by Governor Bushnell to the 
vacancy created by the retirement of Mr. Sherman. His term 
will expire early next year, when his successor will be elected by 
the Legislature. As the result of these elections it is believed by 
the democrats that the next Legislature from the state of Ohio 
will be democratic, which will result in the retirement of Mr. 
Hanna and the election of a democrat as his successor. Should 
that be so, and unless there is a great change in popular sentiment, 
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that democrat will be a pronounced silver man, and not a “sound 
money” man as is Mr. Hanna. From my knowledge of the 
situation, I believe this will happen, and when in less than a year 
after the election of President McKinley, his native state of Ohio 
sends to the United States Senate a silver democrat, defeating the 
man who is backed by all the prestige of recent success, and 
backed by all the power of the national administration, it will then, 
perhaps, be believed by readers of the London Times, and some 
equally misleading organs, that the “silver craze” in the United 
States is not quite the dead thing which some people imagine. 

The result of the municipal elections in Chicago is also extremely 
interesting. There, Carter Harrison, a son of the famous Carter 
Harrison who was so wantonly murdered by a lunatic in the 
closing days of the great exhibition, was so triumphantly elected 
that his rivals seem to have been actually lost in the race. 
Harrison is not only a silver man, but is one of the friends and 
protégés of ex-Governor John P. Altgeld, who, with Mr. Bryan, 
shared the honours of being denominated the chief anarchist by 
the republicans in the last campaign. Harrison’s election shows 
not only that thousands of men who voted for McKinley last year 
must now have voted against the republican candidate for mayor, 
but it also makes public the still more important fact that Altgeld 
is once more the dominating factor in Illinois politics. You 
understand what that means. It means that silver and Bryanism 
are the controlling forces in the politics of that great western state : 
it means also that perhaps the ablest, shrewdest, and most success- 
ful politician the country has produced of recent years, a man who 
is peculiarly suited for the réle he has marked out for himself, is 
again in the saddle. 

A certificate from the enemy is worth much. There is no 
newspaper in the length and breadth of the United States which so 
savagely, indecently, and indefensibly attacked Bryan and the 
democratic campaign of last year as did the New York Sum. 
The day before the Chicago election the Swn in a leading editorial 
said :— 


*¢ The main importance of the election . . . lies in the fact that Harrison 
represents the Bryanismm of Chicago, and his candidacy brings to the front the 
ixsues of the last national campaign. 

‘* Tf, then, Harrison should be elected, the political consequences might be grave 
and far reaching. In the first considerable election since the defeat of Bryan last 
November the silver democrats would demonstrate their superiority ; and the 
result would be likely to have a powerful influence in determining the course of 
next autumn’s campaign in the Greater New York. It would tend to stimulate 
and intensify the opposition to the plan of nominating a gold democrat, which has 
already sprung up in Tammany Hall. It might even assure Tammany’s persistent 
and outspoken adhesion to Bryanism. Therein lies the great importance of to-day’s 
election at Chicago.” 
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If I devote much space to Bryan, the man, it is because he still 
continues to occupy a large share of the public attention. He 
came to Washington a couple of weeks ago to argue a case before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. He endeavoured to 
avoid publicity as much as possible ; in fact, he told me in private 
conversation that he was not trying to force himself upon the 
public, or to do what his detractors have charged him with doing, 
of hippodroming himself so as to keep his name before the public. 
But the people flock after, and he cannot escape their attentions. 
As a matter of courtesy he called on President McKinley at the 
White House. As he came from the President’s room, public men 
and office-seekers, who were waiting for an opportunity to be ad- 
mitted to the President, pressed eagerly forward and grasped his 
hand and talked with him, some of them merely expressing 
courteous commonplaces, while others were anxious to show how 
high the estimation in which they held him. In fact, so great 
was the desire on their part to see him that Mr. Bryan was com- 
pelled to take part in perhaps the most remarkable scene which 
has ever been witnessed in the White House. In the East Room, 
where the President holds his public receptions and other func- 
tions of the same kind, Mr. Bryan, a private citizen of the United 
States, holding neither official position, rank, nor title, was com- 
pelled by the pressure of his admirers to receive them and to 
shake their hands as they filed past him, just as if he had been 
actually the President and not the defeated candidate for the 
presidency—doing precisely what President McKinley now does 
twice aweek. I do not believe that such a spontaneous exhibition 
of loyalty has ever before been known in the history of American 
politics ; certainly it has never before been known that the de- 
feated candidate held a reception in the East Room of the White 
House, while its lawful occupant was on the floor above perform- 
ing his ordained duties. 

The fact is, the people still regard Bryan as the poor man’s 
champion. He has perhaps been invested with a certain amount 
of glamour which does not belong to him; one might even say a 
halo surrounds him, and this light rather blinds his devoted fol- 
lowers. Be that as it may, Bryan to-day stands out clear cut and 
bold as the friend of the people, the enemy of organized greed, the 
champion of monopoly, and avarice and corruption wherever it is 
found. To his followers he appears in marked contrast to the re- 
publicans who are now in power, who have framed a tariff bill 
making dearer everything which the poor man has to use, and 
giving to certain great interests unusual advantages for making 
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great profits. In the Supreme Court, as in the White House, 
people crowded around the young Nebraskan to see him and to 
hear him, and at his hotel and on the street he was always the 
centre of an admiring and interested group. 


Apropos of the tariff bill, it is really amusing to see the way in 
which the gold democrats and the low tariff republicans are now 
scolding themselves for what they did in the last campaign. By 
the light of experience they ought to have known that McKinley 
had not changed his tariff views one iota, that he was as high a 
tariff man in 1896 as he had been in 1890. But they fooled them- 
selves into the belief that McKinley, if elected, would have learned 
wisdom by his former defeat, and instead of being the McKinley 
of 1890 would be a moderate protectionist in this year of grace. 
They now know better. The Dingley Tariff Bill is in all respects 
as bad and vicious a measure as was the McKinley Tariff Bill, and 
to quote the New York Times again, “ the democratic votes which 
elected Mr. McKinley were won and kept by false pretences... . 
He was not elected to revise the tariff, but his first act is to force 
upon the country a tariff that is flagrant in its protective atro- 
cities.” The Times simply voices the general sentiment expressed 
not only by democratic papers which were supporters of Mr. 
McKinley, but also by a great many newspapers whose republic- 
anism is not open to question. The bill has been most savagely 
denounced as being not only inadvisable, but as vicious from a 
party standpoint. However, these criticisms have not the slightest 
etiect either on President McKinley or the men in control of legis- 
lation. The bill, substantially as it stands with all its excessive 
duties and all its impositions on the working-man and farmer, will 
become a law and the country will have no relief until the next 
election. The bill having passed the House, is now being amended 
and altered to suit the views of the Senate. Certain changes, of 
course, will be made in the measure, and there is a pretence to 
convey the impression that the Senate will materially reduce the 
duties imposed by the House. This, however, means nothing. 
In a few cases duties will be reduced, but the main duties govern- 
ing the bill will be found in it when it becomes a law. Clothing 
and all other articles of necessity will be increased in price, and the 
sugar trust and other great trusts which contributed so liberally to 
the republican campaign fund, will find their contributions come 
back to them tenfold with compound interest, owing to the 
enhanced prices which the consumer will have to pay. 


The appointment by President McKinley two days ago, under 
the provisions of the act providing for the promotion of an inter- 
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national agreement for bimetallism, of three special commissioners 
or envoys to pave the way for a proposed conference, follows swift 
upon the information which I gave to the readers of The National 
Review in my last month’s article. When that information was 
published in The National Review and cabled back to this side 
and given the very widest circulation and publicity, a great many 
papers sneered at what they were pleased to term this “ misin- 
formation,” and expressed the opinion that they could see no 
possible good over another revival of the silver agitation. How- 
ever, they have by this time probably learned that it is sometimes 
necessary to go three thousand miles away from home to get the 
news. 

Writing last month of the President’s decision to appoint these 
commissioners, I said: “ The importance of his decision cannot be 
over-estimated. It proves conclusively that President McKinley 
will do anything that lies in his power to bring about an inter- 
national agreement on silver. He has said so in explicit and 
exact words.” I repeat these sentences because they express the 
exact attitude of the present occupant of the White House, so far 
as the silver question is concerned. He might very well, had he 
been so disposed, have let the silver question lag along until the 
middle or the end of his administration; his inaction would have 
been perfectly satisfactory to the majority of his republican sup- 
porters ; it would have been none the less pleasing to the gold 
democrats who voted for him, and the silver men would have 
been content to wait in the hopes that eventually he might be 
induced to do something. The matter night have been permitted 
to have been used for political purposes and to have been allowed 
to stand open until the near approach of the next campaign would 
have demonstrated whether it was advisable to concede anything 
to the silver men and hold them in line by the speedy appointment 
of these commissioners. 

Mr. McKinley, however, has done nothing of the kind. A little 
more than a month after his inauguration he has announced the 
names of the three commissioners who are to proceed to Europe 
and open the way for an international conference. The three men 
selected are of the highest standing in character and must com- 
mand respect. Two of the members are so well known by name 
and reputation to the readers of The National Review that it 
seems scarcely necessary to say anything about them. Senator 
Wolcott of Colorado is known not only because of his official 
position, his great ability, his powers as an orator, and the leading 
part he has always taken in the interests of international bi- 
metallism, but also because it was only a few weeks ago that he 
visited Europe in the réle of an un-official envoy to ascertain what 
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hope there was of Europe consenting to consider the question of 
international bimetallism and doing anything in the cause of 
silver. Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson, the democratic commissioner, who 
only retired as Vice-President of the United States on the 4th of 
last March, certainly needs no introduction. He is a man of high 
character, simple but dignified in his manner, who administered 
his office of Vice-President with such fidelity, discretion, and tact 
that he enjoyed the respect and confidence of his political oppo- 
nents equally with those of the members of his own party. He 
is a strong advocate of bimetallism. He was a staunch supporter 
of Mr. Bryan and the Chicago platform during the last campaign, 
although he does not believe it possible for the United States, 
independent of the other nations of the world, to alone carry the 
weight of silver. General Charles J. Paine of Boston, the other 
republican commissioner, is probably less known in Europe than 
the other two members, although he is one of the most prominent 
inen of affairs in Massachusetts, and as a member of the syndicate 
who built the famous cup defenders, Puritan, Mayflower, and 
Volunteer, his name was probably better known to yachtsmen in 
those years than that of the President of the United States or the 
Finance Ministers of Europe. From the fact that General Paine 
has been so prominently identified with yachting it might be 
imagined that his time is principally devoted to sports. This is 
not so, however. He has always been closely connected with 
transportation interests, and at the present time he is a director in 
some of the largest railroad companies in the country, as well as 
being a director of the Boston Institute of Technology, of which 
his intimate and almost life-long associate, the late General Francis 
A. Walker, was president, and General Walker, it will, of course, be 
remembered, was one of the most eminent authorities in this 
country on finance, and had, perhaps, done more than any other 
one man to advance the cause of international bimetallism. 

The characters of these three men prove more than anything 
else that they have not been designated as commissioners for the 
purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of the bimetallists, or that 
they go abroad with the pre-conceived idea of the impossibility of 
accomplishing anything and will be secretly glad to meet with 
defeat. They are men who are thoroughly sincere in everything 
that they do and undertake, and who will leave no stone unturned 
either to bring about a conference which will achieve the result to 
be desired, or else which will make it unmistakable that Europe 
is determined to do nothing for silver, and that if anything is to 
be done the United States single-handed must take the initiative 
and carry the burden without assistance. It is believed, however, 
it is certainly hoped in administration circles, that the mission of 
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these commissioners will not be fruitless. It is thought that with 
the growing sentiment in favour of bimetallism in Europe, and 
especially in England, as was significantly pointed out in the April 
number of The National Review, Europe will be more willing 
to give respectful consideration to the views of the American 
delegates to the conference, which everyone here is confident will 
be held within the next year, than it has been in the past when 
& proposition to “do something” for silver has been mooted by 
American delegates. One thing may be said, and perhaps it is the 
thing of greatest importance that can be said, it is a thing of 
so much importance that it should be impressed upon every 
British statesman and every British merchant to whom the 
future of the currency question as affecting British trade and 
British interests, is as vital as the perpetuation of the British 
Empire under its present system of government, or the main- 
tenance of the British Navy, at which Europe looks with envy and 
cannot hope to rival. If Europe proposes to treat the next inter- 
national conference simply as an “ international courtesy,” it will be 
the surest means of driving the United States to silver. If after 
that conference is held it is shown that Europe is as determined 
now as it has been at any time within the past ten or fifteen years 
not to treat silver as a primary money metal, within the next four 
years the President of the United States will have signed a bill 
providing for the free coinage of silver. I donot believe McKinley 
will sign such a bill, although it is barely possible he may do so 
just before the next election is held, and it will be the only thing 
to bring about his re-election; but if he should decline to do so, 
then it is as absolutely certain as anything can be that his 
successor whether a republican or a democrat, will not be able to 
withstand the pressure which will be brought to bear upon him to 
compel the placing of his signature at the end of a bill providing 
for the unlimited coinage of both gold and silver. The 
practical politicians realize most thoroughly that unless the 
great pledge made in the republican platform is redeemed 
—and that great pledge, let it be remembered, was not the tariff, 
but it was a distinct and solemn promise to promote the cause of 
international bimetallism—the campaign of 1900 will have but 
one conclusion, and that will be the election of a silver President. 
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Tuts life of Jowett by two of his most enthusiastic and sympathetic 
disciples satisfies many demands of the art of biography. Jowett 
himself loved Boswell’s model work as it deserves to be loved, and 
would have made it the standard of excellence. The unique com- 
bination of circumstances which enabled Boswell to turn out a 
masterpiece has not, and probably never will, be repeated. Jowett, 
in spite of some resemblances, noted by his biographers, was not a 
Johnson; and the biographers—the remark is, perhaps, equivocal 
—are clearly not Boswells. Boswell had the tact for selecting 
only such trifles as were characteristic; and I fear that they do 
not fully share that quality. Still, with the help of Jowett’s letters 
and written meditations, they have brought us face to face with the 
man ; and should enable us to form a distinct portrait of a very 
interesting figure. One result may be emphatically recognized at 
the outset. Nobody can lay down these volumes without feeling 
that Jowett deserved the affection of his friends. He had his 
weaknesses, like Johnson; but we feel in his case, as in Johnson’s, 
that the core of the man’s nature was sweet, sound, and masculine. 
This is part of the explanation of a problem which, I must confess, 
has eften appeared to me as to others, to be rather enigmatic. 
What was the secret and the real nature of Jowett’s remarkable 
influence? I had not the advantage of coming within his personal 
sphere, nor even of belonging to his beloved University. I had, 
however, the good fortune of knowing at an early period some of 
the group, among whom, as we are told, “ there sprang up what 
outsiders termed a sort of Jowett worship.” That group, it is 
added, did not form a “ mutual admiration society.” One reason 
is obvious: the bond of union was personal. ‘The worship of 
Newman or of Carlyle meant, as a rule, sympathy with certain 
dogmas or the acceptance of a particular set of shibboleths, which at 
once marked a man as representing a distinctive tendency in 
theology or politics. This could certainly not be said of Jowett’s 
worshippers. Jowett did not himself accept any articulate 
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philosophical doctrine. The admiration, therefore, was mainly 
for the man himself; and might be common to people 
who, starting from a general liberalism—to use the vaguest 
possible word—had reached very different conclusions ; and might 
be followers of Comte, or of Hegel, or even careless Gallios, capable 
of very sharp criticisms both of their master and of each other. 
The outsider, meanwhile, was a little in the dark as to the precise 
nature of a tie which united the central member to disciples 
who dispersed along so many diverging radii. 

The problem was the more difficult to a member of the sister 
University. An interesting essay might, I fancy, be written upon 
the nature and origin of the difference between the Oxford and the 
Cambridge spirit. Whatever the cause, one distinction is marked. 
Oxford has long been fertile in prophets ; in men who cast a spell 
over a certain number of disciples, and not only propagate ideas, 
but exercise a personal sway. At Cambridge no such leader, so 
far as I can remember, presented himself in my time; and, more- 
over, Cambridge men were generally inclined to regard their 
apparent barrenness with a certain complacency. Spiritual guides 
are troublesome personages. A prophet, perhaps we thought, is 
apt to be a bit of a humbug, and at any rate a cause of humbug in 
others. We had some very vigorous and excellent tutors, but 
they were rather anxious to disavow than to assert any such 
personal influence as is independent of downright logical argument. 
Perhaps this was partly due to the mathematical turn of Cam- 
bridge studies. At the time when Oxford was dimly troubled by 
the first ramours about German theology, Cambridge reformers were 
chiefly concerned to introduce a knowledge of the new methods of 
mathematical analysis, to which Englishmen had been blinded by a 
superstitious reverence for Newton. That was an excellent aim ; but, 
of course, you cannot appeal to men’s “ souls” in the name of the 
differential calculus. Even when Cambridge men took to the study of 
classical literature, they stuck to good, tangible matters of gramma- 
tical construction without bothering themselves about purely literary 
or philosophical interests. They did not deny the existence of the 
soul ; but knew that it should be kept in its proper place. It may 
be an estimable entity ; but it also generates “fads” and futile 
enthusiasms and gushing sentimentalisms. It should not be 
unduly stimulated in early years, but kept in due subordination to 
the calm understanding occupied with positive matters of fact. 
‘The opposite view is indicated by a remark of Jowett’s upon Dr. 
Arnold. Arnold had his weak points intellectually, says Jowett, 
‘but in that one respect of inspiring others with ideals, there has 
been no one like him in modern times.” Arnold, beyond all 
doubt, was an admirable person; and few cases of “influence,” 
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as understood by Oxford men, are more remarkable. Considering 
the shortness of his life and the limits of his position, the impres- 
sion which he made upon his contemporaries is not short of sur- 
prising. To the average reader of to-day it is probably inter- 
preted for the most part by Tom Brown’s Schooldays. That is a 
charming book, even when one’s schooldays are over; but it then 
suggests certain misgivings. The Rugby men had their weak- 
nesses. ‘“‘ ‘What a good man Walrond is!’ said Professor Sellar 
to Matthew Arnold. ‘Ah!’ replied Arnold, ‘ we were all so good 
at Rugby.’ ‘ Yes,’ retorted Sellar, ‘but he kept it up.’” They 
all, as it seems to an outsider, “kept it up.’ The very tone of 
voice of a true Rugbeian implied, modestly but firmly, that he was 
endowed with a “moral consciousness.” He had a quasi-official 
right to share the lofty view which he had imbibed at the feet of 
the master. He always seemed to be radiating virtuous in- 
fluences. A conscience is, no doubt, a very useful possession in 
early years. But when a man has kept one till middle life, he ought 
to have established a certain modus vivendi with it ; it should be 
absorbed and become part of himself—not a separate faculty 
delivering oracular utterances. ‘he amiable weakness of the 
Rugby school was a certain hypertrophy of the conscience. It had 
become unpleasantly obtrusive and self-assertive. In other words, 
they were decidedly apt to be moral prigs. 

Jowett’s influence was not exactly of this kind, but before asking 
what it was I must say something of one problem which is forced 
upon us by this book. Jowett was a man of wide philosophical 
culture. He was prominent in Oxford society during some remark- 
able intellectual changes. He lived there for some fifty-seven years. 
As an undergraduate he was a looker-on at the singular and 
slightly absurd phenomenon called the Oxford Movement, and keenly 
interested in the contest finally brought to a head by his friend 
W.G. Ward. Soon afterwards he was a leading tutor, at a time 
when the most vigorous youths at Oxford were inclining rather in 
the direction of J. S. Mill, and some of them becoming disciples of 
Comte. His edition of St. Paul’s Epistles made him an arch heretic 
in the eyes of the High Church party, and his simultaneous 
uppointment to the Greek Professorship gave the chance, of which 
its members were foolish enough to avail themselves, of putting him 
in the position of a martyr of free thought. His share in the 
Essays and Reviews (1860) made him a representative man in a 
wider sphere. Though we have now got to the stage of affecting 
astonishment at the sensation produced by the avowal of admitted 
truths in that work, nobody who remembers the time can doubt that 
it marked the appearance of a very important developmemt of 
religious and philosophical thought. ‘The controversy raised by 
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Essays and Reviews even distracted men for a time from the far 
more important issues raised by the publication of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. Jowett, then a little over forty, was no doubt old 
enough to have some settled convictions, but young enough to be 
fully awake to the significance of the definite invasion of the old 
system of thought by the new doctrines of evolution and historical 
method. When, in 1870, he became Master of Balliol he was suc- 
ceeded in the tutorship by his attached friend, T. H. Green, wio 
introduced the Hegelianism which has since become so conspicuous 
in English philosophy, and had already been studied by Jowett. 
What may be the true meaning and tendency of these varying 
phases of opinion is a question to be answered by the rising genera- 
tion. This, at least, is evident—Jowett was a man of mark and 
intellectual authority at a time when vital questions were being 
eagerly agitated and the most various conclusions reached. What 
had he to say to them? Will the future historian of English 
thought be able to show that any of the important contributions to 
speculation bear the impress of Jowett’s intellect ? The movement 
of the different currents of thought is too wide and complicated 
to be explained by any individual influence; but we might look to 
such a man .as the best representative of some definite tendency, 
or at least as having been a valuable expounder of some important 
aspect. 

Is any phase of speculation marked by Jowett’s personal stamp ? 
That is the question which one naturally asks about a man who 
is a well-known writer upon philosophy, and one can hardly deny 
that the answer must be unequivocally in the negative. Jowett’s 
biographers hold that he might have said something very im- 
portant if he had found time. He had himself a lasting ambition 
to be a teacher. He hada habit of drawing out plans for future 
work. At the age of seventy he laid down a scheme for eight years 
of work: one year upon Plato, two upon Moral Philosophy, two 
upon a Life of Christ, one upon Sermons, and two upon a History 
of Early Greek Philosophy. We admire the sanguine spirit of 
the man ; we feel his illusions to be pathetic; we envy the power 
of believing that at the fag-end of life, tasks can still be achieved 
which, taken separately, might well require years of devotion at 
the period of highest vitality. ‘To most of us elders any similar 
fancies are as impossible as fancies of a sledge-journey to the North 
Pole. We may most sincerely regret that we cannot cherish 
them. We might do more than we shall ever actually do if 
we could only continue to aim at a mark beyond our range; 
and it must be placed to Jowett’s credit that the impulse to 
work remained so vigorous when all capacity for achievement was 
so soon to leave him. But, also, one cannot help asking whether 
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Jowett at his best, and freed from the calls upon his energy, 
which took up so large a part of his time, could really have 
done anything great in these directions? What could a Life of 
Christ have been in his hands? ‘Can I write like Renan?” 
he asks himself; and the answer is too clear. Could he have 
emulated the industry, close scholarship, and minute criticism 
of a German professor? That is, perhaps, still more out of the 
question, and one cannot feel that his failure has lost us any- 
thing more than an elegant essay balancing inconsistent theories. 
Jowett’s biographers think that he could have written something 
of great value upon Moral Philosophy. Happily a man may 
be an admirable moralist in practice, though very vague in his 
theory of morals. Jowett might have been an excellent “ moralist”’ 
in the old Johnsonian sense—a forcible propounder of practical 
maxims for life and conduct—but however good the spirit of 
his discursions into ethics, they certainly do not even suggest 
any new solution of the old difficulties. 

In speaking of Jowett’s general position in these matters, Dr. 
Abbott remarks that he had written passages in his edition of 
St. Paul’s epistles, ‘such as no other man of his age has put on 
paper.” Later distractions, however, made him “ wander into other 
paths.” He spent years upon his translations of Plato and 
Thucydides. He was overwhelmed (it is not wonderful) by the 
greatness of his self-imposed tasks; and the “ harsh reception of 
his theological work” disheartened him and made him fear that 
his writing might do as much harm as good. “ His sensitive 
nature received a wound from which it never quite recovered.” 
These remarks are characteristic, and illustrate painfully the 
difficulty of seeing oneself as others see us. It may not be 
strange that Jowett could not understand the impression which 
he was making; but to anyone else the probable reception was 
vbvious. [ confess that I cannot see in the essays upon St. Paul 
what Dr. Abbott sees in them. A cordial admirer, I fully admit, 
is more likely to be right than one who looks from outside and in 
a spirit of antagonism. I cannot, indeed, believe by any effort that 
the passages quite deserve this lofty eulogy, but I gladly admit 
that Dr. Abbott probably sees real merit to which I am blinded 
by prejudice or want of sympathy. I read the book, however, 
when it first appeared; I have turned to it since to verifiy my 
impressions ; and I confess that I am afraid that they are such as 
would inevitably occur to any man of plain understanding. One 
instance will beample. Jowett writes an essay upon the theory of 
the Atonement. He holds that the theory as ordinarily stated is 
repulsive. No unsophisticated mind will accept the doctrine that 
« just God pardons sinners in consideration of the suffering of a 
30 * 
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perfectly innocent man. In other words, the dogma accepted by 
the Salvation Army, or even by Butler, revolts the conscience. He 
tries, therefore, to restate it in a variety of ways, and admits that 
the doctrine, turn and twist it as you will, remains morally 
objectionable. He suggests by way of escape that the erroneous 
version is produced by turning rhetoric into logic and mistaking 
a metaphor, one among many, for a kind of rigid legal formula. 
That may be true; and we will also suppose that St. Paul meant 
no more than a metaphor. Buta “metaphor,” unless it be a mere 
phrase, ought surely to indicate some truth that can be indicated, 
if not accurately formulated. It is pathetic, and it was once very 
puzzling, to see how Jowett plays hide-and-seek with this ultimate 
difficulty. One point is clear to him: the death of Christ was “the 
greatest moral act ever done in this world.” It was greater, let us 
say, than the death of Socrates or of any Christian martyr. If so, 
it was the most stimulating of examples. But to say that it was 
merely this is obviously to deprive it of all the old theological 
significance. It is to say nothing which might not be con- 
sistently admitted by Renan, or even by Voltaire, or by the most 
thorough-going Agnostic. Jowett can only reply by referring to a 
‘‘ mystery,” though he admits that ‘‘ there may seem to be a kind 
of feebleness in falling back on mystery, when the traditional 
language of ages is so clear and explicit.”” It amounts to saying, 
he admits, that we not only know nothing, but apparently never 
can know anything of the “objective act” of reconciliation 
between God and man. Meanwhile the true difficulty is to see 
why there should be any mystery at all. The whole mystery is 
created by straining metaphors and “ turning rhetoric into logic.” 
Why not drop it? 

The difficulty, of course, is not peculiar to Jowett. I mention it 
to illustrate the difficulty of the intelligent youth who in those days 
tried to adopt Jowett as a guide. Such a one felt, if I may 
adapt one of Johnson’s phrases, as though his master had pushed 
him over a cliff and advised him to fall softly, or perhaps assured 
him that he was not falling at all. Before this time Jowett had 
been flirting with MHegelianism, and, without becoming a 
thorough-going disciple, was apparently attracted by the oppor- 
tunities afforded by that system of saying and unsaying a thing at 
the same time. He puts aside all logical difficulties on the ground 
that somehow or other contradictory assertions may both be true 
“The notion that no idea can be composed out of two contradictory 
conceptions seems to arise out of the analogy of the sensible world.” 
A thing cannot be both white and black (rather white and not white) 
at the same time. But there is, it appears, no absurdity in suppos- 
ing that the “‘ mental analysis even of a matter of fact should involve 
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us in contradictions.” He imagines the “ old puzzles of the Eleatics ” 
to be still insoluble, and infers apparently that we may assume 
without further trouble both that the will is free and that it is not 
free. ‘To some philosophers, I am aware, this has a meaning; but 
to common sense it presents itself simply as a very convenient plan 
for taking both sides of any important question. In later years, 
indeed, Jowett, while still having a certain leaning towards Hegel, 
became suspicious of metaphysics generally. Some knowledge of 
metaphysics, he says, “‘is necessary to enable the mind to get rid of 
them.” Metaphysics ought, as he was always saying, to be 
subordinate to “common sense,” whereas Coleridgs had said that 
common sense should be based on metaphysics. 

The effect was that he decided to treat all problems in what he 
calls (in reference to free-will) the “only rational way,” that is 
“historically.” You are, that means, to accept beliefs as facts 
without troubling about their reasons. The result of this method is 
curiously given in some notes of 1886, which, as Dr. Abbott tells 
us, were his “ last reflections.” This, says Jowett, is the age of facts 
which are“ too strong for ideas,” and of criticism which is “‘too strong 
for dogma.” The Christian religion may change till miracles 
become absurd; the “ hope of immortality ” mean “ only the present 
consciousness of goodness and of God”; the “personality of God, 
like the immortality of man, pass into an idea”; ‘every moral 
act” be acknowledged to have a“‘physical antecedent,” and “doctrines 
become unmeaning words.”” Yet, he says, the essence of religion 
“‘ may still be self-sacrifice ” and so forth—‘‘ a doctrine common to 
Plato and to the Gospel.” This (which is, of course, a rough private 
note) surely amounts, as the Germans say, to emptying out the 
baby with the bath. Christianity will be evacuated of every 
element which is not common to Plato. Indeed, we may go further. 
Jowett proceeds to speak of partly accepting Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Agnosticism; and though he always spoke with dislike of Comte 
and of Darwin, it is hard to see what positive objection he could 
make to either. 

I confess, therefore, that I am simply puzzled when I find 
Jowett proposing a belief in “ the best form of Christianity,” and 
his biographers fully accepting the statements. A Christianity 
without the supernatural, without doctrines, without immortality, 
and without a “personal God” seems to be merely an alias for 
morality. Neither can I share Prof. Campbe"l’s objection to a phrase 
of Carlyle. Carlyle, as we are reminded, had proposed an “ exodus 
from Houndsditch,” and yet “the moment someone within the 
camp spoke words of truth and soberness ” (that is, in the Essays 
and Reviews article), broke out with the phrase “the sentinel 
who deserts should be shot.”” J. S. Mill, on the other hand, as we 
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are reminded, approved of clergymen who remained within the 
Church so long as they could accept its formule “ with common 
honesty.” I agree with both Mill and Carlyle. The prosecutors 
held sincerely that the essayist was preaching doctrines utterly 
inconsistent with Christianity. They not only held this sincerely, 
but I cannot doubt that they were right in their belief. 
Accept Jowett’s version and the Christian services will become 
an elaborate mystification. ‘‘ Prayer,” he says “(for fine weather 
and so forth), as at present conducted, is an absurdity,” or 
“an ambiguity of the worst kind.” How then could he join in 
prayers, which involve absurdity and ambiguity at every clause ? 
How at least could he complain that men believing in the 
absurdities should try to turn him out? To them he appeared as 
a “ deserter,” or rather a traitor within the camp, and rightly so if 
judged by the inevitable consequences of his actions. Mill, no 
doubt, was also right in saying that Jowett was justified in remain- 
ing so long as he could do so in “common honesty.” He did 
not himself intend the consequences of his actions. His friend 
Stanley, who, as Carlyle used to say, was always boring holes in 
the bottom of the Church of England, was yet firmly convinced 
that he was helping the ship to float. I do not doubt the absolute 
sincerity of his and Jowett’s conviction. But their fellow- 
passengers, who thought with equal sincerity that they were 
sending the ship to the bottom, inevitably desired to throw them 
overboard. ‘Their good intention was no proof of the soundness of 
their calculation. Undoubtedly they meant well. ‘‘ Destroy the 
Church of England!” said Charles Buller, according to one of the 
best stories in this book. ‘“ You must be mad! It is the only thing 
between us and real religion!”” Free the Church, that is from the 
fetters of Parliament and lay jurisdiction, and you will hand it over 
to the fanatics. There is doubtless much truth in the epigram, 
and if for “real religion” we read “fanaticism” Jowett might have 
accepted the saying. He wished to keep the element of natural 
belief—of “‘ soberness and truth ”—within the Church; and while 
he could do so, cousistently with “common honesty,” he was 
personally justified. But there is another danger. \When men of 
his ability defend the use of superstitious observances as “ meta- 
phorical”’ or popular versions of truths, they may be playing into 
the hands of the superstitious. They sanction a device which can 
be turned against them. Other people will combine superstition 
and reason to the profit of superstition. Divines have lately 
discovered how to accept the critical results which shocked readers 
of Essays and Reviews and yet to accept the whole theory of 
priestly magic. The compromise may result in the enslavement 
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of reason instead of the neutralizing of superstition. I know not 
what may be the result to the Church of England, but the enter- 
prise attempted in the best possible faith by Jowett and his friends, 
seems to be injurious to the higher interests of intellectual honesty. 
It was a hopeless endeavour to hide irreconcilable contrasts and 
pretend that they did not exist. 

Jowett sincerely held “ Christianity” to be in some shape the 
great force on the side of the moral elevation of mankind. When 
removing what seems to others the very essence of the creed, he 
really supposed himself to be only removing “ incrustations.” That 
he could hold that position sincerely implies, as I fancy, an intellec- 
tual weakness admitted by his biographers. He catches aspects of 
opinions and expresses them pithily, but he never can concentrate 
his mind or bring his doctrine to a focus. His writing becomes 
discontinuous, he wanders round and round problems without dis- 
tinctly answering them or bringing the whole to an issue. He 
plays with philosophical principles without ever exactly saying Yes 
or No. And, therefore, he would seem to be less qualified for 
exercising an influence than more vigorous, if more one-sided, men. 
What are you to make of a guide who, so far from saying which is 
the right path, objects to decidedly committing himself to any one ? 
His pupil Green could at least declare that Hegel would take us out 
of the labyrinth ; but Jowett could only think that perhaps Hegel 
might lead to some interesting points of view—not really better 
than others. Maurice’s disciples, again, complained, we are told, that 
Jowett would persist in silence about their leader. “I shall never 
join,” he said in answer, “ with that modern Neoplatonism—it is so 
easy to substitute one mysticism for another.”’ The same view per- 
haps made him dislike Carlyle and Froude as romantics, if not charla- 
tans. Newman and the later ritualists represent for him the natural 
enemies of common sense. But then where would common sense 
lead? Voltaire, we may say, was an incarnation of common sense, 
and of Voltaire Jowett asserted, ‘‘somewhat perversely,” that he 
had done more good than all the fathers of the Church put together. 
The “ perversity ” is obvious, for Voltaire’s desire to crush the “ in- 
ume” was clearly not to Jowett’s taste. The school which perhaps 
represented most clearly the development of the eighteenth century 
philosophy was that of J. S. Mill, but of the Utilitarians Jowett 
always spoke with marked dislike. Young men, as a rule, like a 
leader who has some distinct aim, good or bad, and if Jowett 
were to be judged by that test one would say that no one of his 
time was less qualified to be a leader. Toa distinct view of the 
importance of some solution he seems to have joined the profound 
conviction that no conceivable solution would hold water. “ He 
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stood,” says one of his pupils, in a rather different sense, “at the 
parting of many ways,” and he wrote “ No thoroughfare” upon 
them all. 

Jowett’s influence, then, was hardly that of a consistent or con- 
fident guide in speculation. It was not less real and perhaps 
something much better, though to define it precisely would 
require a personal knowledge which I do not possess. There 
is abundant proof in these volumes of his great power of attach- 
ing men of all varieties. All his friendships, we are told, were 
life-long. In spite of oddities and little asperities, he never 
apparently had a personal quarrel. Like Dr. Johnson, he loved 
women and children, and felt as strongly as the doctor the 
importance of ‘keeping his friendships in repair.” From the 
earliest Oxford days he formed close alliances; as the old friends 
dropped off, he drew new recruits from his pupils; and he kept 
up intimacies with many who had passed to wider scenes of 
action. A man who is “ nicknameable” must be a good fellow, 
and the phrase “Old Growler,” with its vague suggestion of 
a surly but trusty watch-dog, fits a man who could attach in 
spite of external crustiness. There is only one aspect, however, 
upon which it may be permissible for an outsider to dwell. 
Jowett, it strikes one forcibly as one reads, was the last and 
one of the finest products of the old school of “dons.” He 
came to the front before the old system had been thrown into 
distraction by University Commissions, and though he was an 
important leader during the subsequent changes, he was never 
in perfect sympathy with reformers who would radically alter 
the system. I have often wished that some skilful hand would 
draw a portrait of the old college don before he is finally 
numbered with the dodos. I present the suggestion to anyone 
in want of a setting for a novel of “sixty years since.” A 
college don was for the most part a young clergyman anxious 
to succeed to a living and marry a wife. For him, a fellowship 
was a mere step on the path to comfort. But some men, by 
external fate or idiosyncrasy, were doomed to permanent celibacy. 
Then they took one of two paths—either they acquired a taste 
in port-wine and became soured or mildly (sometimes more than 
mildly) sybaritical ; or else they accepted the college in place of a 
family, and felt for it a devotion such as an old monk may have had 
for his convent. It was their world; their whole “ environment ” ; 
the object of a local patriotism as intense as could ever animate 
patriots in a wider sphere. A touching anecdote tells how Whewell, 
the typical Cambridge don, begged when dying to be raised in 
his bed that he might have one more glance at the great court 
of Trinity. That was the last flash of an enthusiastic love 
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for the scene so intimately associated with boyish aspirations 
and manly energies. Jowett’s love of Balliol was equally intense, 
and is the most characteristic part of his career. Balliol had 
absorbed him. ‘“ The college,” he said, “is the great good and 
comfort of my life.” ‘Make the college beautiful,” was one 
of his last sayings. Some men have joined equal devotion to 
a college toa really low ideal of its true functions, but Jowett’s 
ideal was worthy of a man of keen intellectual interest in the 
great problems of his day. His college deserved devotion; it 
had an almost unique position; and, as outsiders must grant, 
had “ produced” a longer list of eminent men than almost any 
rival that can be mentioned. The phrase “ produced,” too, had 
more than its usual propriety. It is generally equivalent to 
“not extinguished,” but it is undeniable that Jowett somehow 
acted as a positive and lasting stimulant upon his pupils. 

This dominant passion seems to explain and to reconcile us to 
Jowett’s obvious foibles. To the old dons of the narrower variety 
the college became an ultimate end; if it taught young men it 
deserved gratitude for undertaking a troublesome and strictly 
superfluous duty ; and any attempt to tamper with its constitution 
in order to make it a better school was regarded as a sacrilege. 
Jowett was free from this superstition in its extremer form. He 
felt as strongly as any reformer that colleges could only justify 
their independence by thorough educational efficiency ; but he was 
equally clear that in point of fact their efficiency could only be 
preserved by maintaining their independence. ‘The characteristic 
college system was admirable in his eyes. An undergraduate is 
not to be a mere student, after the German fashion, but the 
member of a little corporate body, imbibing a spirit of loyalty, and 
subject to the discipline and the judicious direction of the college- 
tutors. This was the valuable and even vital part of the English 
University system, which in Jowett’s hands, more than in any- 
one’s, was a reality. He never, we are told, got over the shyness 
caused by his temperament; he was capable of persistent silence 
and of decisive snubbing; he could tell a youth who addressed 
him to hold his tongue rather than talk such nonsense; and one 
can very well believe that he was not universally popular. Every- 
body is not grateful for having his knuckles rapped at the right 
moment, though the rap may represent a sense of duty over- 
powering reluctance to speak. At any rate, the tendency to ad- 
minister a good tonic, bitter or not, became part of his nature. 
He was, as Professor Campbell puts it, an “irrepressible Mentor.” 
He had experience enough to know what is the general fate of 
good advice, especially when the recipient has no longer the 
malleability of youth. But he advised at all hazards, in season 
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and out of season. When he sees a friend in danger of relaxing 
his zeal, even under the pressure of sorrow, he cannot help apply- 
ing the goad. He may help his friend at least to “ pull himself 
together” ; and no doubt there are times when it does a man good 
to have a thorough shake. The advice, too, seems always to have 
been prompted by genuine goodwill which generally disarmed 
resentment. One feels, however, that there is a certain humorous 
side to the propensity. When a man sees his old schoolmaster, he 
generally looks back upon the old emotion of awful reverence as a 
quaint memory which has no living force left in it. But in Jowett’s 
mind the relation seems to have presented itself as though it were 
as permanent and indissoluble as marriage. Once his pupil, you 
were not the less his pupil, though you might have become a 
judge, or a bishop, or a Cabinet Minister. You were absorbed in 
State affairs instead of the study of Plato; but you would still 
be the better for a friendly crack of the old whip. Jowett was 
charged with having thought too much of genius in early years 
and of success in later. He measured a man by what he achieved 
and not by his capability of achieving ; and was accused of being 
a little too fond of the “ great.” This, again, coincides with the 
natural view of the college-tutor. He loves his pupils, it is true, 
but he always loves them as members of the college. He wishes 
to raise a harvest of first-class men, and believes a first-class to be 
an infallible indication of merit, and must be more than human if 
he does not exaggerate its importance. He wishes to see the 
college-boards ornamented with long lists of men distinguished in 
their later career; to turn out men whose portraits may be hung in 
the college-hall ; and naturally thinks of it as a personal injury, or, 
which is the same thing, as an injury to the college, if some man 
of genius fails to obtain tangible honours. It is not that the 
genius is necessarily inferior—and Jowett could recognize, when it 
was fairly put before him, the inadequacy of success as a test of 
merit—but that the genius has not fulfilled the true final end of man 
—the glorification of his college. A man might fail at the Bar or 
in Parliament, and yet be successful in the eyes of “ all-judging 
Jove’; but even Jove could not think much of a man who failed to 
promote the interests of Balliol. Unless he could do something for 
the college he was of no use in the world. Jowett’s interest in his 
pupils was most admirable ; he spared neither time nor trouble as 
a tutor; he did more for his men as a master than all the Cambridge 
heads of houses put together; he was the most generous and 
open-handed of men, whenever the opportunity offered; if his 
shyness made it hard for him to be on easy terms with some of his 
pupils, he could at least be an “ irrepressible”? and inexorable 
Mentor. It was the intense interest of a captain in his crew; and 
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the friendships, doubtless most genuine, were not simply personal. 
Jowett, one fancies, could not separate himself even in thought 
from Balliol; membership of the college was not an accident 
superadded to him or his friends, but an essential part of 
their personal identity, and therefore it was impossible to 
abstract from their effect on the college. Perhaps, one may 
guess, this went for a good deal in his own appreciation, if it 
existed, of ‘the great.” Jowett, as Professor Campbell remarks, 
became so practical from the time of his coming to rule the college 
that some people thought that he was losing his interest in 
theology. He threw most of his energy into the task of improv- 
ing the college, materially as well as morally. He spent his own 
money upon new buildings and new cricket-ground, and so forth, 
and appealed to all his old friends to support him. He had, that 
is, to acquire the great art of stimulating the flow of subscriptions, 
and seems to have become, if the word may be allowed, a most 
accomplished “ tout.” Naturally, for this purpose, as well as for 
advancing the interests of his pupils, the support of the great and 
rich was of the highest importance. ‘They were the predestined 
milch-cows who had to be skilfully manipulated. It is impossible 
to learn that art thoroughly without regarding your victims with 
a@ certain complacency. In order that their power and their 
purses are to be turned to the right account, one must cultivate 
their sympathies, and, without undue subservience, of which there 
seems to be no ground for accusing Jowett, one must adopt the 
mental attitude from which the value of wealth and influence 
receives fair recognition. They must be courted, not from snob- 
bishness or personal motives, but from a hearty appreciation of 
their utility as possible supporters of the good cause. Another 
peculiarity of the don has some meaning too. The old college don 
often professed to look down upon the outside world ; but was con- 
scious at heart that the world is a little inclined to retort by 
calling him a rusty pedant. He was never better pleased than 
when he could fairly show that he too was a man of true literary 
and social culture—able to judge the last poem or novel, as well 
as to lecture upon Plato and Aischylus. Jowett’s cordial spirit of 
hospitality was fostered and stimulated by this sentiment. He 
drew all mauner of distinguished people to Balliol Lodge in later 
years ; he would show them—as he could well show them in the 
time of H. S. Smith—that Balliol too was a centre of enlighten- 
ment; and he could prove to Oxford in general that a college 
might be attractive to the foremost statesmen and men of letters. 
He could do so, of course, because his hospitality was thoroughly 
spontaneous, and his friendship with eminent writers, such as 
Tennyson, Browning, and George Eliot, rested upon genuine 
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appreciation. But a certain additional flavour was given by the 
collection in the shadow of the old college buildings of people at 
home in circles wider than the academical. 

Jowett was Balliol and Balliol was Jowett. His foibles—they do 
not seem to have been very serious—were consequences of this tacit 
identification. To make the college as great a factor as possible 
in the higher ranks of English society, to extend and strengthen 
its influence in every direction, was to fulfil the main purpose of his 
life. And that—as might be illustrated by the history of larger 
societies which have tried to influence the outside world—involves 
a certain amount of mutual accommodation. ‘To do much good,” 
says Jowett, in 1883, “you must be a very honest and able man, 
thinking of nothing else day and night; and you must also be a 
considerable piece of rogue, having many reticences and conceal- 
ments.” ‘ A good sort of roguery,” he adds, “‘is never to say a 
word against anybody, however much they may deserve it.” That 
is a version of some very orthodox phrases about the wisdom of 
the serpent and being all things to all men. Jowett in this sense 
may be called a bit of a “‘ rogue” ; only remembering that his roguery 
meant no more than a little difficulty in distinguishing between the 
interests of Balliol and the interests of the universe. In one direc- 
tion it brought him into collision with a more advanced wing of 
reformers. Pattison imagined that the primary end of a university 
was to diffuse intellectual light, and inferred the propriety of 
devoting college revenues to the ‘‘ endowment of research.” There, 
as we find, Jowett had his reserves. He drew the line distinctly at 
the point at which the interests of the university might conflict 
with the interests of the colleges. To divert money from “ prize 
fellowships ” to professorships was to sacrifice a stimulus to students 
and a certain bond of connection between the colleges and the out- 
side world in order to enable a few men to devote themselves to 
‘‘ minute philosophy ” and elaborate pursuit of useless knowledge. 
He looked with suspicion upon certain tendencies of modern Oxford. 
‘The present teaching, he says (about 1878), is “utterly bad for 
students,” but “flattering to the teacher.” The old-fashioned college- 
tutor, if he did his duty, gave “ catechetical” lectures ; that is, he 
dealt with students individually, stimulated their minds and in- 
vestigated their progress. The new professor gives smart lectures, 
lets the pupils pick up what crumbs they can, but aims at winning 
praise for his eloquence and does not care whether his hearers are 
really able to follow him or at most catch the art of stringing smart 
phrases into a leading article. He is, in short, thinking about himself 
instead of his college, and has lost the old corporate spirit which was 
so fully imbibed by Jowett. Jowett’s conservatism may have been 
well or ill judged. Iam only concerned to say that it was at least 
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characteristic. The old college system which he had worked so 
efficiently must, he held, in no case be lowered in efficiency. He 
looked rather coldly, for example, upon the movement for women’s 
education, because he thought it likely to interfere at various points 
with the old order, and evidently thought that Pattison’s ideas were 
calculated to hamper the colleges without better result than endow- 
ing facile orators and useless investigation of trifles. It would 
diminish the educational power of the colleges in order to help the 
accumulation of useless knowledge dear in the eyes of Dryasdust. 

The question as to the true theory of universities is a wide one, 
and I will not venture even to hint at any opinion about it. What 
is plain is that Jowett substantially adhered to the older doctrine. 
Even if ‘ research” were really stimulated by substituting pro- 
fessors for college tutors its value was doubtful. “ Is learning of 
any use?” he asks, and he replies that it is worse than useless 
except asa stimulant to thought and imagination. He thought 
that Green’s lectures did harm by diverting lads from “ poetry and 
literature”? to wandering in the barren fields of metaphysics. 
Young men, the implication seems to be, should not aim at con- 
quering any province of knowledge—the conquest must be super- 
ficial or won at the price of one-sided and narrow development. A 
premature specialist is a mental cripple—a prodigy made by 
bandaging the vital organs. And what is true of metaphysics and 
“learning ”’ is equally true of theology. If Jowett’s influence upon 
the outside world was, as I have suggested, not altogether good, it 
might well be excellent in the college so understood. A man 
with a definite creed is tempted to instil it into his pupils. He will 
give them a ready-made set of dogmas and try to frighten them out 
of obnoxious lines of enquiry. Jowett at least could not make the 
college into a caucus for the support of a sect. As Pater reports, 
part of his charm was owing to “a certain mystery about his own 
philosophic and other opinions.” He was throwing out sugges- 
tious, not imposing opinions; going about like a Socrates cross- 
examining and dislodging old prejudices with a happy impartiality, 
not dogmatizing or enlisting recruits for any definite party. The 
college was to be a gymnasium to strengthen the mental fibre, not 
a place of drilling according to any regulation. What was a defect 
in a philosopher might be an excellence in a teacher. Of the 
disciples of Newman, half were permanently enslaved without ever 
looking at the doctrine from the outside, and the other half, who 
ultimately rebelled, suffered permaneutly from the dislocating effect 
of the revulsion. Jowett’s pupils had at least not to lament that 
their minds had been put into a strait-waistcoat, injurious even 
if ultimately thrown aside. 


In this sense we may understand Jowett’s “ influence” as 
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identical with the influence of the college which he did so much 
to mould. You might not learn anything very definite, but yon 
were subject to a vigorous course of prodding and rousing, which is 
perhaps the best of training for early years. Jowett is judged 
from a wrong point of view when we try to regard him as a leader 
of thought; but his influence was excellent as an irritant, which at 
least would not allow a man lay himself in intellectual slumbers. 
You might be propelled in any direction, but at least you would 
not stand still. How much has been done by Balliol is not for me 
to say; but Jowett’s real influence is to be found by considering 
him as an intrinsic element of Balliol. And this may suggest a 
final remark. The last ten years of life, as Jowett frequently 
remarked, are the best: best, because you are freest from care, 
freest from illusion and fullest of experience. They must no doubt 
be.fullest of experience ; they may be freest from care, if you are 
head of a college, and have no domestic ties; but unluckily the 
illusions which have vanished generally include the illusion that 
anything which you did at your best had any real value, or that 
anything which you can do hereafter will be even as good. One of 
the advantages of Jowett’s identification of himself with his college 
was perhaps that he was never freed from this illusion. He won 
the advantage at a heavy price—the price of not knowing the 
greatest happiness. But a man whois swallowed up in a corporate 
body, which will outlast himself, acquires a kind of decorative 
immortality. His own life is only an element in the more per- 
manent life. His work could be carried on by his successors, as 
the buildings which he helped to erect would remain for future 
generations. A man in that position might naturally, but as his 


authority and his experience grew with age, he was stamping him- 
self more effectively upon the organism of which he was a member, 
and in that sense, hope, in spite of Dryden, to receive from “ the 


last dregs of life” “ what the first sprightly runnings could not 


give.” That is an enviable frame of mind. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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French enterprise and system are admirably illus- 

InrRopUcTORY. trated by the first appearance of La Quinzaine 
Coloniale—the new fortnightly organ of the French 

Colonial Union—which is to keep home-keeping Frenchmen posted 
in the affairs of Greater France, and doubtless the various parts 
of Greater France en rapport with one another. In the course 
of an appreciative reference to the Quinzuine, The Speaker 
expresses the wish that we in England had “a Colonial 
fortnightly of our own.” Such a publication, if it remained 
in the right hands, would undoubtedly serve a very useful 
purpose by furnishing journalists, Members of Parliament, 
and the ever-growing ring of Englishmen who are conscious of 
their Imperial citizenship, with accurate and accessible information 
about the different parts of the British Empire. But the boldest 
millionaire may well hesitate before encumbering our groaning 
bookstalls with yet another review, while the average Briton 
would certainly rebel if called upon to digest any fresh relays of 
periodical literature. Short of such an enterprise, however, there 
is a good deal to be done that has been left undone, and that ought 
to be done, and in some respects our existing machinery is well 
qualified to undertake some of the duties which the Quinzaine will 
discharge in France. What appears to us to be more required 
in Great Britain than a new magazine exclusively devoted to 
a discussion of the affairs of Greater Britain, is more frequent 
and regular attention to those problems by such organs as we 
have. Indeed, we fancy that an improvement in the deplorably 
meagre Colonial information in British publications—daily, weekly, 
and monthly—would be more appreciated in the Colonies than any 
number of fortnightly Colonial reviews. What our fellow-country- 
men in Canada, Australia, and South Africa feel, is that in spite of 
our perpetual aftirmations that “we are all Imperialists now,” and 
that our fellow-subjects in Ontario, Victoria, or Natal are as near 


* We shall be glad to send a press copy of The National Review to every daily 
paper in Greater Britain, and to effect an exchange with all the leading weekly 
papers that will kindly notify to that effect.—Editor N.2., 37, Bedford Street, 
Strand, London. 
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to us as the people of Yorkshire or Surrey, we, in the old 
country, do not take a very serious or intelligent interest in their 
affairs, unless some theatrical episode, to wit a raid, attracts 
unwholesome prominence. The Canadian visitor to London can 
hardly talk with any comfort about his political affairs, even with 
educated Englishmen, so grossly ignorant are they of Canadian 
questions, and the same awkward constraint is felt by the Australian 
or the Cape Colonist. Our Imperial visitor turns to the British 
newspapers, from which he infers that their readers are eager for 
news from every part of the world except the British Empire, and 
their desires are ministered to by a whole army of Special Corres- 
pondents, maintained at great expense in every Continental capital, 
whence they telegraph any irrelevant gossip they may have been 
able to pick up from “An Eminent Diplomatist,” or failing such, 
they transmit venomous extracts from foreign newspapers, which 
are alleged to “reflect” some more or less important person’s 
hatred of England. An interview with Mr. Laurier on the Manitoba 
School Settlement, with Mr. Reid on the prospects of Australian 
Federation, with Mr. Hofmeyr on the Uitlander grievances, or 
articles from any of the great Colonial papers on any of the great 
Colonial questions now to the fore—all such, and similar matters, 
are practically unknown to the electric telegraph.* We believe 
that the conductors of newspapers are entirely responsible for this 
plethora of European rumour, and corresponding dearth of Colonial 
news, and that in neither one case nor in the other do they consult 
the taste of their readers. It is a tradition in the oftice to “set up” 
a coluinn a day from Ruritania, and our editors are too conserva- 
tive to move with the times. We feel convinced their readers are 
ahead of them, and the large majority of the latter are both 
weary of reading semi-official abuse from Berlin, and anxious to 
hear more constantly of the great Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-French, 
and Anglo-Dutch groups, whose future they believe to be bound up 
with their own. 


We are conscious that The National Review is open 

GREATER Brivatn to the very criticism that we have ventured to make 
Monta BY in all friendliness upon contemporary journalism. 
We have in the past devoted a ludicrously inade- 

quate amount of space to the problems of Greater Britain. We 


have therefore decided to celebrate the Jubilee by adding to 


* The South African has for the moment no grievance on the score of inattention 
from the British Press; on the contrary, the mass of information, and misinforma- 
tion, poured upon the British public might well be moderated. It is no mollification 
to him, as he justly attributes this abnormal flow to the fact that his unfortunate 
country has attracted the attention of la haute finance, and not to iis being a 
part of the British Empire. 
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the present and future issues of the Review a certain number 
of pages which will be exclusively devoted to a chronicle 
of the chief political events occurring in different parts of the 
British Empire. Unless we wholly misjudge their taste, such 
a supplement will be welcome to English readers, as enabling 
them to keep in some touch with the march of events in the 
greater Colonies, while it may be of some slight interest to 
those directly concerned in the “episodes” recorded, to see 
them through the eyes of a distant, and one may hope dispas- 
sionate, observer. The chief obstacles to a satisfactory review of 
“ Greater Britain Month by Month” is that the writer is largely 
dependent on the telegraph, which, as we have noted above, has 
shown itself to be a very poor Imperialist, so we hope that our 
shortcomings as chroniclers will be in part credited by indulgent 
Colonial readers to the failure of accurate information to reach this 
country. We need not say that any suggestions that may be made, 
by those interested in the subjects they deal with, to enable these 
pages to fulfil their purpose will be heartily welcome. 


On behalf of the Queen, Mr. Chamberlain, as 

THE COLONIAL Secretary of State for the Colonies, recently ad- 
dressed a letter, inviting the Colonial Premiers to 

visit Great Britain for the Diamond Jubilee celebrations as the 
guests of Her Majesty. Each will be accompanied by a lady 
member of his family and a detachment of the military forces of 
the Colony. An effort is evidently to be made to combine business 
with pleasure, and though no regular Imperial Conference will be 
held, the opportunity will be taken to have some informal, but none 
the less valuable, discussions on questions of common interest to the 
whole Empire. The letter of invitation contains the following im- 
portant passage :—“Should this invitation be accepted by the 
Premiers of the self-governing colonies, Mr. Chamberlain says their 
presence in London would afford a most valuable opportunity for 
the discussion of many subjects of the greatest interest to the 
Empire, such as the commercial union, colonial defence, representa- 
tion of the colonies, legislation with regard to immigrants from 
Asia and elsewhere, and other similar subjects. It is not antici- 
pated that the duration of the actual ceremonies in connexion 
with the celebration will extend beyond a week ; but I am dis- 
posed to think that some four or five weeks might be profit- 
ably employed, not only in the discussion of the subjects I 
have mentioned, but in connexion with other objects for the 
advancement of the interests of Her Majesty’s Colonial Empire.” 
It is most gratifying to note that the Queen’s invitation has been 
accepted by the Premiers of all the great self-governing Colonies 
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though Mr. G. H. Reid, the Prime Minister of New South Wales 
would have preferred to celebrate the Jubilee in Australia by 
the creation of the great Federal Union for which he has 
done such splendid work.* However, the eleven Premiers of 
Greater Britain will be here in June; and their intended presence 
is more interesting and significant to our mind than that of 
any European representatives, for they do not come as a 
matter of diplomatic etiquette, but they are so many symbols 
of the unity of an Empire which, apart from common senti- 
ments and common interests, would be compelled to consolidate 
by the amount of enmity it excites elsewhere. The following 
is a list of the Premiers in alphabetical order :—Sir 
Edward Braddon, Premier of Tasmania: the Hon. Henry 
Escombe, Premier of Natal; Sir John Forrest, Premier of 
Western Australia; the Hon. C. C. Kingston, Premier of South 
Australia ; the Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of the Dominion of 
Canada: Sir Hugh Nelson, Premier of Queensland ; the Hon. G. 
H. Reid, Premier of New South Wales: the Hon. R. Seddon, Premier 
of New Zealand ; Sir Gordon Sprigg, Premier of Cape Colony ; Sir 
George Turner, Premier of Victoria; Sir William Whiteway, Premier 
of Newfoundland. These statesmen represent a white population— 
principally consisting of British, French, and Dutch—of over ten 
million souls. It may be noted that at the date of the Queen’s ac- 
cession, sixty years ago, these same Colonies contained about half 
a million white people, so they have multiplied twentyfold during 
the reign which is a record in human history. 


The organization of Canadian news is still ina very 

CANADA. __ priluitive condition, but the Canadian newspapers 
frequently reach London ten days after their day 

of issue in the Dominion, and with the aid of The Canudian 
Gazette, which is published in London, and the admirable articles 
on Canadian affairs from time to time in The Times Englishmen 


* «The Premier (Mr. Reid) on the 17th March submitted to the Cabinet a 
minute relating to Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation to him to attend the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations, Mr. Reid states in the minute that when the 
invitation from the Secretary of State for the Colonies was first conveyed, he 
thought it advisable that the Premiers should make other arrangements to do 
honour to the Queen, in view of the position of Federation and of Parliamentary 
business. That view he intimated to Mr. Chamberlain through the Governor. 
Since then, however, two circumstances had occurred which had combined to com- 
pel him to act on a further request from Mr. Chamberlain that he should recon- 
sider his decision: Firstly, all the Premiers interested in the Federal movement 
had decided to accept the invitation ; secondly, the recent despatch from Mr. 
Chamberlain made it clear that subjects of vast importance to the Colonies and 
the Empire were to be discussed, sueh as matters of defence, commercial relations, 
and aliens restriction legislation. The Cabinet cordially approved of the Premier 
visiting London,”—The British Australasian, 
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are able to keep in more or less imperfect touch with Canadian 
affairs. The daily telegraphic news is still woefully deficient, but 
it is improving, and when we get our all-British cable, English- 
men will become experts in Canadian politics, which are as inter- 
esting as any in the world, as Sir Charles Dilke demonstrates in his 
Problems of Greater Britain, of which it is to be hoped there may 
be a Jubilee edition. The great question that has agitated Canada 
during the last year has been the Roman Catholic demand for a 
restoration of rights to their schools in Manitoba, which it is claimed 
have been violated by the Legislature of Manitoba in defiance of the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. This claim was upheld by 
the Privy Council, to which they appealed, and was championed by 
the Conservative Party at the General Election held in Canada last 
year, but the Tupper policy of coercing Manitoba by means of a 
Remedial Order from the Federal to the Provincial authority was 
not supported at the polls, and the Liberals, under the brilliant 
leadership of Mr. Laurier, swept. into power after having been in 
opposition for eighteen years. The policy of the new Ministry 
(whose Premier is a Roman Catholic and a French-Canadian of an 
enlightened type) was to effect by compromise with Manitoba what 
their opponents felt should be etfected peremptorily; there can be 
little doubt but that the summary withdrawal of privileges 
guaranteed to the Roman Catholic minority of Manitoba was 
ultra vires. Mr. Laurier recognized this, and shortly after his 
assumption of office he negotiated a settlement of the dispute with 
Mr. Greenway (the Premier of Manitoba), the basis of which was 
that although the Separate Catholic Schools were not to be main- 
tained out of public funds, arrangements should be made ensuring 
Catholic teaching to Catholic children in Catholic districts. This 
compromise was approved, so far as we can judge, by the bulk of 
the Canadian people and by the moderate Catholics throughout 
the Dominion. A Bill was passed by the Manitoba Legislature 
giving etiect to the Laurier-Greenway compromise by an over- 
whelming majority, only five members voting against it. 


While the Protestants of Canada, and a consider- 

ELE snoxs. able element of the Catholic laity accept the 
“compromise” as an escape from a long and 

exasperating conflict, a powerful section of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, led by their bishops and archbishops, have fought against it 
with medieval zeal, and by medieval methods. They will neither 
accept the settlement themselves nor permit their flocks to abide 
by it, and The Times summarizes in graphic terms the steps they 
have taken to enforce obedience to their decree: “In the Province 
of Quebec, where the electorate is chiefly Roman Catholic, and 

31* 
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feeling has run most strongly on the question, the exertions of the 
clergy have been untiring. Notwithstanding the fact that two- 
thirds of the Roman Catholic population of the country supported 
Mr. Laurier at the general election, it has been declared to be a 
mortal sin, bringing in its train the worst penalties of the Church, 
to uphold the Settlement, or to vote for any Parliamentary candi- 
date who upholds it. House-to-house visitations, exhortations 
from the pulpit, and in the confessional, the suppression of 
offending newspapers* by the simple process of placing them under 
the ban of the Church, and forbidding the faithful to buy or read 
them—every step which could be taken by a well-organized hier- 
archy to uphold the rights of the Church, and direct the political 
action of its members, has been boldly made. Archbishop 
Langevin, according to a late telegram from Winnipeg, has not 
shrunk from uttering the threat that all Roman Catholics who 
vote against the wishes of the Church in the elections shall be 
refused burial in consecrated ground when they die.” These 
desperate and deplorable efforts have provoked a steady spirit ot 
resistance in the laity which has found expression in recent bye- 
elections resulting in renewed expressions of confidence in Mr. 
Laurier. Thus, at a recent bye-election at Bonaventure, in the 
Province of Quebec, M. Guite, the Liberal candidate, was requested 
by the Roman Catholic bishop of the diocese to sign a declaration 
that he would not support the Laurier-Greenway Settlement. This 
he refused to do, on the ground that he would thereby renounce 
his rights as a citizen. He was returned for Bonaventure by a 
majority 500 larger than that accorded to his Liberal predecessor. 
At another bye-election in Quebec Province, Mr. Champagne, the 
Liberal, was returned by a 500 majority. It would appear as 
though the Catholic hierarchy have over-reached themselves, 
and have produced a serious revolt against clerical interference 
among the most devout and docile Catholics in the world. Mr. 
Laurier declares himself determined to “show to the world that 
Catholicism is compatible with the exercise of liberty in its 
highest acceptation.” Mr. Tarte,a member of the Laurier Ministry, 
made a very striking speech from the same point of view, on the 
meeting of Parliament, concluding with the following statement : 
“The Bishops and Conservatives were not alive to the changes 
which had taken place in Quebec during the past twenty-five 
years, French-Canadians wished to be friends and brothers with 
their English fellow-subjects. They were determined to have free- 
dom of the Press, freedom of speech, and political freedom in every 
shape.” 


* Le Cultivateur, La Patrie, and Le Soleil. 
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The cleavage among the Canadian Catholics be- 
THE ABLEGATE. Came so strained that the Pope was invited by 
forty-five Liberal Senators and members of the 
House of Commons to intervene, and he consented to send an 
ablegate, Mgr. Merry del Val, who is now in Canada seeking to 
effect an adjustment. He has already poured some oil on to the 
troubled waters by a very felicitous reference to the Pope and the 
Queen in replying to an address presented to him at Ottawa by 
some English-speaking Roman Catholics :—“It would seem easy, 
however, now to consolidate the duties of a loyal subject of the 
Crown and those of a loyal subject of the Holy Church, when the 
Holy See is occupied by such a Pontiffas Leo. XIII. and the 
British Empire is ruled by a Sovereign so esteemed and so beloved 
as Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. I am happy to-day 
to have an occasion of manifesting, on the eve of so memorable 
and joyful a jubilee, the special regard which our Holy Father the 
Pope has for Her Majesty.” The ablegate may be able to build a 
golden bridge for the retreat of Archbishop Langevin and his 
coadjutors as they would appear to have taken up a position 
unwelcome to the people of Canada. We are very far from 
suggesting that their grievance is an imaginary one, or that 
the compromise is an ideal arrangement in the eyes of fervent 
Catholics who see their schools deprived of the public sustenance 
guaranteed to them when Manitoba became a part of the Canadian 
Confederation. It is an exceedingly thorny and difficult question, 
and unless the Laurier-Greenway Settlement is applied with a 
punctilious recognition of Catholic districts a grave injustice will 
be done. The Catholics maintain that the administration of the 
Settlement will be even worse than the Settlement itself in such a 
community as Manitoba, where their political influence is declining 
owing to Protestant immigration. 


The other great question which has been occupy- 

Tur Tarirr. ing the public mind in Canada is the revision of 
the tariff, which the Liberal Party came into 

power pledged so effect. The Ministry have taken immense pains 
to acquaint themselves with the wishes and needs of the whole 
community, and for several months prior to the meeting of Parlia- 
ment a committee of the Dominion Cabinet held sittings and 
examined witnesses in every province. As a result of the informa- 
tion presented to them, they appear to have decided not to propose 
any revolutionary changes, such as legislative committees in the 
United States delight in springing on an astonished nation. Two 
of Mr. Laurier’s colleagues (Sir Richard Cartwright and Mr. Davies) 
made a pilgrimage to Washington with the object of doing a deal 
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on a reciprocity basis, but they received the cold shoulder and the 
plain hint that short of political concessions Canada had nothing to 
offer the United States that the latter would care to accept ; indeed, 
the fiscal policy of the McKinley Administration seems to have been 
framed partly with the object of punishing Canada for her attach- 
ment to the British connection. We believe this to be a short- 
sighted proceeding on the part of American legislators, as the 
Canadian is about the last man in the world to succumb to bully- 
ing. At the time of writing the new Canadian tariff has not been 
introduced, but it is believed that the remissions of duty will, so 
far as they go, beneficially affect British goods. The trade returns 
for 1895-6 show that for every $44,000,000 worth of Canadian pro- 
duce sold to the United States $66,000,000 is sold to Great Britain, 
while for every $59,000,000 bought by Canada from the United 
States only $33,000,000 is brought from Great Britain. That is to 
say we buy twice as much from Canada as she buys from us, while 
she buys nearly 50 per cent. more from the United States than she 
disposes of in that market. Considering what a much dearer shop 
America is than Great Britain, Canada would appear to be making 
her purchases in the wrong quarter. If the Dingley Bill passes in 
its present form it will not improbably lead to an improvement in 
the trade relations of Canada and Great Britain, which will do much 
to reconcile British opinion to Dingleyism. The Toronto Globe, 
the great Liberal paper, points out “that the more they (the 
United States) raise the wall against us, the more they throw us 
upon our own resources, and drive external trade into another 
channel, where it is altogether likely to remain.” As these pages 
go to press there are rumours suggesting that the new Tariff Bill is 
to be an epoch-marking document. 


The Times’ Ottawa correspondent recently reported 

ONTARIO one of those impressive incidents which brings 
AND es a ° ° 

THE QuEEN. Vividly home to Great Britain that if she is 

isolated and hated in Europe, she has friends 

elsewhere, bound to her by that “crimson thread” so eloquently 

described by Sir Henry Parkes. On April 9th the Legislative 

Assembly of Ontario, Canada, which represents a population equal 

to that of Victoria and New South Wales combined, or Greece, passed 

an address of congratulation to Her Majesty, upon the attainment of 

the sixtieth year of her reign. Mr. Hardy, the Premier, moved the 

resolution in an eloquent and patriotic speech. It was admirably 


_ seconded by Mr. Whitney, the leader of the Opposition. “During 
the reading of the resolution the House rose to its feet, and at the 
conclusion, Mr. Hardy leading, sang (God Save the Queen, and 
then gave three hearty cheers.” Canada has from the first taken 
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the very keenest interest in the approaching Jubilee festivities, 
and expressed a strong desire to be represented by a military 
contingent, 600 strong. We cannot help regretting that the 
Imperial Government feels itself unable to accommodate more 
than 200 of the proffered troops. Canada is indeed being 
shabbily treated, for though her population is larger by a million 
than that of Australia, she will (owing to her having had the 
wisdom to federate) only be represented by one Premier, as against 
six Premiers from Australia, while her military contingent will be 
smaller than the aggregate Australian force. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, the Imperial authorities may see their way to 
reconsider their discouragement of the Canadian six hundred ? 
It is hardly an occasion for pedantry and red tape. Englishmen 
would also like to have had an opportunity of greeting the eight 
Provincial Premiers who represent and govern communities of 
the same character as the Colonies of Australia. 


We recorded last month the assembly of the 

a great Australian Federal Convention, to which 
——. has _been delegated the task of effecting, if 
"possible, the long delayed consolidation of the 
Australian nation. To the political student the transfer of the 
settlement of the greatest question that has arisen on the 
Australian continent, since the establishment of Responsible 
Government, from the hands of the various Colonial Parliaments 
to a Convention popularly elected ad hoc is of deep interest, 
as showing that faith in Parliamentary wisdom is declining 
in Australia as it is in England. A perusal of the shamefully 
scanty reports of its proceedings that are scattered through 
the Press gives the following results. The Convention, consist- 
ing of ten delegates from each of the following States—as we 
may in future hope to call them—New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, met in 
Adelaide, on Monday, March 22nd. Queensland was an absentee 
owing to a local controversy as to the method of choosing 
delegates, but she intimated her intention of subsequently 
appearing. New Zealand, on the ground that twelve hundred 
miles of sea atiord “twelve hundred good reasons” for not 
joining an Australian Federation, remains altogether aloof. Mr. 
Kingston, the Premier of South Australia, was elected President, 
and Mr. Edmund Barton Q.C., of New South Wales, one of the ablest 
men in the Empire, was deputed to prepare resolutions embody- 
ing the fundamental principles of the new Federal Constitu- 
tion. He accordingly submitted the following :—“1. That the 
powers, privileges, and territory of the Colonies shall remain 
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intact, except in respect of voluntary surrenders, with a 
view to secure uniformity of law and administrations. 2. That 
after the creation of a Federal Government there shall be no 
alteration of boundaries without the consent of the Colony 
concerned. 3. That the exclusive power of imposing and col- 
lecting Customs and excise be vested in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. 4. That the exclusive military and naval control be 
vested in the Federal Parliament. 5. That trade and inter- 
course between the Federated Colonies be absolutely free.” These 
resolutions (which were seconded by Mr. Deakin, of Victoria, 
who distinguished himself at the Imperial Conference of 1887) 
also proposed :—“ That, subject to the above conditions, the 
Convention shall approve the framing of a Constitution whereby 
a Parliament shall be established consisting of a States Assembly 
or Senate and a National Assembly or House of Representa- 
tives, the former to consist of representatives of each Colony 
chosen in the manner best calculated to secure perpetual exist- 
ence, with responsibility to their own people, and the latter to be 
elected in districts formed on a population basis and to possess the 
sole power to originate revenue Bills and impose taxation. The 
executive shall consist of a Governor-General appointed by the 
Queen, as well as of such persons as shall be appointed as his 
advisers and of the Supreme Federal Court, which shall also be 
the High Court of Appeal of the Federated Colonies.” The Con- 
vention adjourned on the reception of these resolutions, and on the 
last day of March Mr. Barton’s five fundamental propositions were 
carried unanimously, and three committees to deal with financial, 
constitutional, and judicial questions were appointed. The kernel 
of the matter is that Australia chooses the United States federal 
principle under which powers not specifically allotted to the federal 
authority remain in the States in preference to the Canadian Con- 
stitution, under which the central authority retains all powers not 
specifically delegated to the States. 


Owing to the poverty-stricken character of the 
C A telegrams, and their confusing references to the 
RISIS IN THE ° . 2 : 

Convention. Work of the various committees of the Convention, 
its subsequent proceedings became shrouded in 

almost impenetrable darkness, but the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives will undoubtedly represent population, while the Senate 
will represent the different States equally, as in the United States ; 
though the election will probably not be by State legislatures, as in 
America, but directly by the people. The Constitutional Committee 
of the Federal Convention decided by a majority of one to adopt 
the name, “ Commonwealth,” in preference to that of “ Dominion,” 
and likewise agreed to a very important clause endowing the 
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Senate with power to amend money Bills, thus meeting the wishes 
of the smaller States, who not unnaturally regard the Senate as 
their protector. The voting in the committee on this proposal was 
14 to 10, the minority consisting of the Victorian and New South 
Wales delegates, and the majority being made up of those from the 
less populated colonies of South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. It was a clear issue between the large and the smaller 
colonies. On Monday, April 12th, Mr. Barton’s draft constitution 
Bill was submitted to the whole Convention, and that it should not 
in the meantime have been telegraphed all over the Empire is an 
Imperial scandal. There appears to have been a most interesting 
debate in the Convention on the Committee’s proposal to empower 
the Senate to amend money Bills (Tuesday, March 13th). Mr. 
G. H. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, moved that the 
Senate shall have no power to alter taxation Bills. He was 
seconded by Sir George Turner, the Premier of Victoria, who 
declared that he dared not submit the Committee’s proposal to 
the people of Victoria. These two were supported by almost all 
their co-delegates of New South Wales and Victoria, and opposed 
by the remaining delegations. Mr. Kingston, however, the inde- 
pendent-minded Premier of South Australia, supported Mr. Reid 
and Sir George Turner, while Mr. McMillan of New South Wales 
opposed them. Sir John Forrest, the Premier of Western 
Australia, roundly declared that if New South Wales and Victoria 
would not agree to the Committee’s proposal they must federate 
by themselves. After an animated and critical debate, of which 
we await a full report with interest, Mr. Reid’s amendment, 
reserving taxation Bills from the purview of the Senate, was carried 
by a very close vote (25 to 23). This brings the Compromise Bill 
of 1891 into operation, and allows the Senate to suggest amend- 
ments to money Bills. As showing the character of the crisis in 
the Convention The Times correspondent states that “ Mr. McMillan, 
Mr. Brown, and Mr. Lewis (who had dissented from their delega- 
tions) crossed the floor in order to save the prospects of federation.” 


After the adoption of Mr. Reid’s amendment in the 
seer ee Western Australia’s declaration by the 

mouth of Sir John Forrest, we learn that the 
Western Australian delegates “left to-day for Perth in consequence 
of the approaching elections in their colony.” One is perhaps not 
rash in surmizing that the zeal of this colony (which, physically, 
lies rather apart from the others) for federal union has sensibly 
abated since Mr. Reid’s victory, and its former intention to stand 
aloof may revive. After their departure, which reduced the Con- 
vention to forty members—Queensland not having yet appeared on 
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the scene—Mr. Higgins proposed an amendment, which would, if 
carried, have led to the collapse of the Convention, viz., that the 
number of Senators elected by each State should be regulated ac- 
cording to population. This proposal was defeated by 32 votes to 
five, and it was subsequently decided to allot six Senators to each 
State. At a later sitting the great South Australian hobby-horse, 
which is Woman Suffrage, was trotted out by Mr. F. W. Holder, 
the treasurer of that colony, in the shape of an amendment to ex- 
tend the franchise for the Federal House of Representatives to 
women. This fatuous proposition was only rejected by 23 votes 
to 12. But it would have had no practical result even if adopted 
by the Convention, as the common sense of the Australian people, 
to whom the constitution will be referred, would have repudiated 
any attempt to place their Government on an amazonian basis. 
After three weeks of session Mr. Reid, who appears to have acted 
throughout with great shrewdness and moderation, declared that 
the prospects of federation had brightened since the Convention 
assembled. There will be an adjournment over the Jubilee, and 
the sittings will be resumed in the autumn, when one may hope 
for the happiest issue; but there is a considerable conflict of local 
interests, such as Hamilton describes in The Federalist, and the 
average Australian, while conscious of the benefits of a closer union 
of this great group of colonies, has never been in a fever heat ot 
enthusiasm on the subject. Australia will be far more powerful, 
morally and materially, if she can do what Canada did thirty years 
ago; and, no doubt, at her own time she will do it. The movement 
has made considerable progress during the last ten years, and 
one may hope that Mr. Reid’s expectations will be justified. Per- 
haps Mr. Laurier, the Canadian Premier, may be able to give some 
useful hints to his Australian colleagues in June. 


If there is any part of the world where you could 
imagine Jingoism to be thoroughly at a discount, 
that place is South Africa, and yet it has for some 
weeks past been the chosen field of our fire-eating journalists and 
orators. One would gather from reading some of their ravings that 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet seriously contemplated retrieving the 
great Rhodesian fiasco of last year by an “authorized” Imperial 
raid on the Transvaal, undertaken, not by local filibusterers, but by 
a couple of British army corps. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the 
Milner banquet—in which excited people have affected to read all 
sorts of mischief—stated the Government’s policy in lucid, sober, 
and reassuring terms. It effectually silences the absurd rumours 
that the Government meditate invoking a bloody civil war in 
South Africa. The Colonial Secretary described the South African 
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problem as “not free from anxiety or even danger, yet I am 
sanguine enough to believe that the problem now before us and Sir 
Alfred Milner is not an insoluble problem. For what is it? It is 
to reconcile and to persuade to live together in peace and goodwill 
races whose common interests are immeasurably greater than any 
differences which may unfortunately exist.” Mr. Chamberlain 
referred to the happy solution of such problems in other parts of 
the Empire, notably, of course, in Canada. He continued :— 


“In South Africa, at first sight, at all events, it would appear that the question 
is encompassed with even fewer difficulties than those which have arisen in other 
parts of the world. For here the differences of manners, customs, and, of what is 
perhaps more serious than all, of religion, are much less than in the cases to which 
I referred, I say, then, that in these circumstances we have reason to hope, In 
the Cape Colony, in Natal, and in the Orange Free State we find that these differ- 
ences have been no bar to social intercourse, inter-marriage, and co-operation in 
all good work, and notably in the course of the recent insurrection in Matabele- 
land the burghers from the Transvaal have fought side by side in the same field, 
in the same cause, with us, and against the same foe. In these circumstances 
what has been proved to be possible in so many cases is possible in all, As we, on 
our part, are ready at all times to extend to our Dutch fellow-subjects with open 
hands all the privileges which we enjoy ourselves, and as we have shown again 
and again by our declarations and by our actions that we have no intention and 
no desire to interfere with the independence of neighbouring States, surely we 
may entertain the hope that the Government of the Transvaal will come to see 
that it is its duty to fulfil to the letter obligations which it has voluntarily assumed 
in connection with the London Convention, and that it will in time extend the 
hand of fellowship to that large number of foreigners who have contributed so 
largely to the success and to the prosperity of that State.” 


This passage expresses the sentiments of ail who wish well to the 
white peoples of South Africa, and will be echoed alike by Dutch 
and English in Capetown, Buluwayo, Pietermaritzburg, Bloemfon- 
tein, Johannesburg, or even Pretoria. It defines in unimpeachable 
terms the relations that those communities should seek to cultivate 
with one another, and it kills the canard that the enfranchisement 
of the Uitlanders will be carried at the sword’s point, while ex- 
pressing the hope that the Transvaal Government will relax its 
non possumus attitude. So much for internal policy in South 
Africa. 
In the same speech Mr. Chamberlain reaffirmed 
THE the deliberate intention of the British Cabinet to 
PARAMOUNT ile oe : ~ * . : : 
POWER. maintain “in their integrity the rights which we 
have under the Convention and our position as 
paramount power in South Africa.” Mr. Chamberlain was perhaps 
less precise than he might have been in expounding this principle :— 


‘‘It may be true, as we have recently had suggested to us, that there are emin- 
ent persons in South Africa who have aspirations for an independent federation of 
States, under which Dutch influence would be predominant and which would look 
for sympathy and support rather to the Continent of Europe than to this country. 
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If such aspirations exist, in my opinion they are incompatible with the highest 
British interests, they are incompatible with the position of the Cape itself ; the 
most important strategical point is the Empire, the possession of which is abso- 
lutely necessary to us as a great Eastern Power. It is an aspiration which canno’ 
be accepted by the people of this country, and until it is frankly abandoned there 
cannot be a final and satisfactory settlement. But, short of this, we are ready 
now and at all times to give the fairest and most favourable consideration to the 
wishes and sentiments, even to the prejudices, of parties in South Africa, and to 
co-operate with them in all measures for the good of the whole community.” 


We believe the number of Dutchmen in South Africa wishing to 
exchange the mild suzerainty of Great Britain for the jack-boot 
of Prussia is infinitesimal. President Kruger’s reception of the 
German Emperor’s telegram last year was not enthusiastic, while 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s severe snub to that potentate showed that the 
colonial Dutch keenly resent the interference of any other 
European Power in the already complicated South African system. 
No candid Englishman can pretend that we have been an ideal 
suzerain of either the British or Dutch peoples, but we have given 
too many hostages to fortune to think of abandoning our position, 
and we shall maintain it at all costs. In so far as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech was a warning to Germany that there is no room for her 
further expansion in South Africa, we entirely concur with it, 
though one’s indignation at “German intrigue ” is tempered by its 
impotence. Germany can make herself “nasty” almost any- 
where, e.g., Zanzibar, and she will no doubt take every opportunity 
of doing so as it is her settled policy, but until someone explains in 
what manner she can damage our position in South Africa we shall 
decline to make a bugbear of her, and should regret to see the 
Imperial policy unduly swayed by the Kaiser's indiscretions. We 
shall be somewhat astonished if Sir Alfred Milner takes the German 
menace very seriously. 


Though we have refrained from chronicling the 
_ THE evidence given to the South African Committee in 
WILLOUGHBY ° : 
Mare’s Nest. reference to the Raid, we cannot forbear mention- 
ing the Willoughby incident. It signalizes the 
keen desire and the complete failure of the Rhodesian Party to 
implicate the Imperial Government in the Raid, though it has 
been proved that two subordinate officials were seduced from their 
duty. Sir John Willoughby commanded the Chartered Company’s 
forces in that ill-fated expedition. In the course of his evidence 
before the Committee he refused to state what was the communi- 
cation made by him to the War Office as to his reasons for joining 
in the Raid. At an adjourned meeting of the Committee the 
private secretary of the Secretary of State for War appeared and 
read Sir John Willoughby’s letter, together with the official reply. 
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The letter stated that he joined the Raid in pursuance of orders 
from the Administrator of Matabeleland (Dr. Jameson), and “in 
the honest and bona-fide belief that the steps were taken with the 
knowledge and assent of the Imperial authorities. I was informed 
by Dr. Jameson that this was the fact. It was in those circum- 
stances and on those statements that I took in the other officers 
with me.” To this the War Office replied that his letter only 
showed “that you allowed yourself and others to be led into 
the commission of a serious offence by most erroneous in- 
formation as to the attitude of the Imperial authorities.” 
The rebuke added that an officer of Sir John Willoughby’s 
experience ought to have known that the authority given was 
ultra vires and invalid. “In such a case it was your duty to 
verify such authority by direct application to the High Com- 
missioner or Secretary of State.” On the reading of these letters, 
Sir John Willoughby was pressed as to who were “the Imperial 
authorities,” but he refused to give any account of his conversa- 
tion with Dr. Jameson “on public grounds.” The Committee 
adjourned fer the purpose of hearing Dr. Jameson’s account of the 
transaction, which was to the effect that Sir John Willoughby’s 
letter went a great deal further than anything he (Dr. Jameson) 
had ever said, or implied, or would have been justified in implying. 
Sir John Willoughby then admitted that this famous letter which 
has been the basis of innumerable innuendoes against the Colonial 
Office, was drafted by Mr. Hawkesley, the solicitor to the Chartered 
Company, and that he (Sir John Willoughby) then copied it and 
signed it under the false impression that Dr. Jameson had read 
and approved it, which was not the case. In his anxiety to save 
the commissions of his brother officers he was apparently prepared 
to sign anything. Not being military we are unable to say how 
this transaction squares with the code of honour in the army. Sir 
John Willoughby has, at any rate, though with evident reluct- 
ance, exposed a baseless and scandalous imputation upon the 
Imperial Government. It is a somewhat singular thing that the 
true Rhodesian is always reluctant to clear the character of Imperial 
authorities, though his chief is always held up to our admiration 
as a great Imperialist ! 


The weekly article in The Times on “ The Colonies ” 

po. a dealing with one or other of the uppermost Im- 
ATTACK. perial problems, is generally recognized as a most 
valuable contribution to contemporary journalism. 

All the more regrettable and mischievous is it when the writer's 
naturally clear and masculine judgment becomes violently distorted 


by partisanship. The readers of this column were lately startled by a 
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most uncalled for and reprehensible assault on Sir Henry de Villiers, 
the highly esteemed Chief Justice of Cape Colony. A lurid picture 
was drawn of the Chief Justice’s impending descent from the 
bench into the political vortex, where he was to organize and 
direct a great combination with the assistance of President Kruger, 
aimed against British supremacy and seeking the establishment of a 
Republican form of Government in Cape Colony! This cock and 
bull story was invented in order to account for Mr. Rhodes’ somewhat 
ominous return to Cape politics, he being held up to the British public 
as the only man capable of upholding British interests, in the face of 
a new and far reaching De Villiers-Hofineyr-Kruger combination, 
though in our judgment if there is any catastrophe to the British 
Empire in South Africa it will be mainly due to the sinister 
machinations of Mr. Rhodes there and the infatuated claque 
here which supports him per fas et nefas. Sir Henry de Villiers 
recent visit to Pretoria, when he adjusted a threatening dispute 
between the Transvaal Legislature and the Judiciary—which to 
the dispassionate onlooker appeared to be an eminent public 
service—was positively made the peg for The Times’ extraordinary 
aspersions. However, the cat was somewhat ingenuously let 
out of the bag by the statement that “a combination, led by 
Sir Henry de Villiers, is the most formidable which could be 
brought against the party of Mr. Rhodes.” This article was 
in fact simply an impudent effort to discredit in advance a 
possible opponent of Mr. Rhodes, and is part of the general 
Rhodesian method of representing everyone who is anti-Rhodes 
as anti-British. Every English critic of Mr. Rhodes is to be 
branded as a Little Englander and all his political opponents 
in Cape Colony as disloyalists, but when you have The Spectator 
newspaper among the former and Sir Henry de Villiers, Mr. Rose 
Innes and others among the latter, it is obvious that the abusive 
resources of Rhodesianism must be running dry. The article we 
refer to, after indulging in every odious innuendo against the Chief 
Justice, coolly stated “such rumours must be accepted with all 
reserve.” It appears to us that the publication of malicious gossip 
imputing disloyal intentions to one of the most distinguished ser- 
vants of the Queen without a jot or tittle of evidence to support it, 
is one of those offences with which polite language is incapable of 
coping. 


Sir Henry de Villiers, speaking in the Legislative 

Tne Cuter Council at Capetown on April 9th, made an ex- 
JUSTICE’S REPLY. - ° 
tremely dignified and temperate reference to this 

unprovoked attack. He said: “ The Times had considered him to 


be the leader of a political party which was in opposition to Mr. 
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Rhodes, and which aimed at the overthrow of British supremacy 
in South Africa. The association of his name with such a party 
was so ludicrous that it might well be dismissed with a smile. 
What pained him was that he should be associated with party 
politics after a period of twenty-four years on the bench.” As one 
of the framers of the original convention with the Transvaal, he 
could not regard a deliberate breach of it by either party as a light 
matter ; “ but he had never been able to recognize the right of a 
Prime Minister of the Colony, acting in his capacity as a director 
of a group of commercial companies, to punish the Republic for 
its alleged breach of the convention.” The speaker stated “that 
at certain critical times he had been approached and asked to 
head the moderate party with a view to a peaceful union of the 
different states and colonies. Whatever hopes of union existed 
were, however, dispelled by recent deplorable events, and without 
such an aim political life would have no attractions for him.” It 
would be an admirable thing for the Colony and the Empire if a 
moderate party could be formed at the Cape, consisting of the best 
Dutch and English, under the auspices of the Chief Justice, Mr. 
Rose Innes, Mr. Merriman, Mr. Schreiner, and others. It would 
hold the balance even between the extreme section of the Dutch 
Afrikander Bond and the extreme section of the British South 
African League. 


The Times special travelling correspondent who 
THE has recently traversed South Africa—a very com- 
TRANSVAAL : . . : 
OutLoox.  petent, reliable and fair-minded man—contributes 
a most interesting report on “The Future Out- 
look” in the Transvaal. It appeared in The Times of April 
17th, and we hope our readers will turn it up; it concludes a series 
of really masterly letters that have appeared from the same pen. 
Of the wealth of the Transvaal he has no doubt, 700 millions of 
gold are already known to exist and fresh deposits are being con- 
tinually discovered, while coal, iron, silver, lead, copper and other 
baser metals lie buried there in measureless profusion. The gold 
will bring population, and the healthy climate and good soil will 
keep it, so that in ten years there should be half a million people 
there, and ultimately from three to four millions ; it will be the 
most popular State in South Africa. The Boers do not seem to 
recognize this,and while they are most capable as pioneers they 
lack the energy and the imagination required to develop so in- 
ordinately rich a country. A piece of valuable criticism follows :— 


* While I was much impressed with the coolness, the quiet strength, and large- 
heartedness of the Boers during the troublous times at the beginning of the year 
(1896), I have been equally impressed during the last few months with their present 
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incapacity for dealing with a young and rising State. I think, therefore, that the 
Uitlanders for some years yet need not hope to see in the Transvaal the kind of 
Government which they as men of the nineteenth century have a right to expect, 
and which so magnificent a country deserves. They will have to anticipate con- 
stant friction and disappointment—not, I would repeat, from any deliberate in- 
tention on the part of the Boers to crush the mining industry, but from 
their ignorance of what rough handling of so delicate an organism means. The 
class of Boer who now sit in the Volkraad have no idea of what the effect of 
measures they so hastily pass really will be; they do not understand that the 
hint of such a measure as the stopping of the automatically-running stamps on 
Sundays has much the same effect on the industry as the touch of the hand on a 
sensitive plant.” 


1f both Boers and Uitlanders were always to remain the same as 
they are to-day, a revival of last year’s troubles “ might certainly 
be expected.” But a change, slowly affecting the stolid Boer 
character and caused by the surging flood of civilization that is 
invading them, is to be noted as a hopeful element of the situa- 
tion. The young Boer is apt to weary of the solitary farm, and 
likes to have a glimpse of town life, while the young Boer girls 
like to marry Englishmen. The Boers are seeing more of the 
world, and those in contact with Europeans realize the necessities 
of progress, and the railways are steadily opening up the country. 
Things may therefore go faster than is generally anticipated in 
response to the pressure of civilization. Of President Kruger's 
two most likely successors in the Presidency one had said to the 
writer that “he looked to the time when all South African States 
would meet together for the settlement of matters of mutual 
interest.” And the other said that “having regard to the in- 
creasing number of the Uitlanders who were coming into the 
country, he saw that the present block system could not long 
continue, and that a beginning must be made towards letting Uit- 
landers acquire the rights of citizenship to the country of their 
adoption.” 


We have no space to quote further from this really 

ee valuable and instructive article. The moral of it 
"sig: that there is nothing theatrical to be done in 
South Africa. We must be moderate, forbearing, and patient ; 
we must uphold our rights and observe our duties as a Paramount 
Power. We must not allow ourselves to become the catspaw of 
any daring schemer, who would probably be the very first to turn 
round upon us after we had pulled the chestnuts out of the fire 
for him. A motion recently introduced into the Cape Assembly, 
by Mr. Rose Innes, the leader of the Opposition, who is a wise and 
disinterested man, reflects the best opinion in Cape Colony on the 
present situation: “That this House, deeply impressed with the 
gravity of the present condition of affairs in South Africa, and 
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earnestly desirous to secure peace and establish mutual confidence 
in and between the States and colonies, is of opinion that that end 
will best be attained by the strict observance of the terms of the 
London Convention by both parties, by the consideration and 
redress of legitimate grievances on the part of the Transvaal, and 
by a continuation of a policy of moderation by Her Majesty’s 
Government.” 


Great and natural indignation, which we fully share, 
A CaLumny. has been caused in Colonial circles by an amazing 
aspersion upon Colonial produce. Mr. Wingfield 
Digby, in recommending the Agricultural Produce (Marks) Bill to 
the House of Commons, said that consumers of frozen meat were 
liable “ to cancer and other terrible diseases.” Mr. Reeves, the watch- 
ful Agent-General for New Zealand, immediately wrote an effective 
reply to The Times, to which we are glad to give renewed pub- 
licity. It is discouraging to find a naturally sensible Member of 
Parliament making so thoughtless an observation; but he was 
probably unconscious of the seriousness that would be attached to 
it, and we feel sure had no intention of making a wholly unwar- 
ranted attack on one of our greatest Imperial industries. We give 
the following extract from Mr. Reeves’ letter :— 


‘¢T trust you will also allow me to briefly but very strongly protest against Mr. 
Wingfield Digby’s remark inthe House on Wednesday last, that consumers of 
frozen meat were liable ‘to cancer and other terrible diseases.’ It is difficult 
and probably not necessary to treat this dire warning quite seriously. There is 
not one jot or tittle of truth in it. If,Colonial meat were to any extent diseased, 
then the British nation must, during the last ten years, have been ravaged by plague 
and pestilence. Scores of millionsof pounds of our meat are eaten here yearly, 
and Mr. Digby may be challenged to prove a single case of disease traceable to 
its consumption. Not only are New Zealand flocks quite free from taint, but the 
individual sheep sent here are selected and inspected with especial care. If Mr. 
Digby can secure any section of influential supporters, I trust he will induce 
the Government to appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into the qualities of 
imported meats, carefully distinguishing the countries of origin. I venture to 
say that the result would be the finest advertisement for New Zealand mutton 
that it has ever received.” 


VOL. XXIX. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bimetallic Policies. 


To tue Epiror or “Tue Nationat Review.” 


Sir,— 

I greatly regret that a letter of mine not intended for publication 
was read in the Senate, and now, dug up from the Congressional Record, 
appears in the pages of Zhe National Review.* It is chiefly regrettable, 
perhaps, because it obliges me to burden your pages with a short ex- 
planation. 

It has for two years past been pretty evident that the rapid growth of 
the forces behind silver, in the United States, must a little later secure its 
restoration to free coinage in that country ; in which case either, as I am 
fully convinced, the United States can single-handed maintain the parity, 
or she cannot. If she can, then we have universal bimetallism again, as 
before 1873 ; if, however, she fails, so that there is a gold premium in 
New York, at once there will be a clamour on the part of all our American 
investors and exporting merchants that England shall take steps to abate 
the nuisance. We have seen how the exchange troubles, involved by a gold 
premium in India and China, have converted public opinion in Lancashire 
to the bimetallic remedy; and what alone is wanted to make London 
bimetallist is a gold premium in New York. A few days before the 
November election in the United States, Mr. Bryan, when in Chicago, 
put England’s position to me in a way that I think hardly admits of a 
reply. ‘ Your English Economists,” he said, “ agree that it is practicable 
to maintain the parity of the two metals by an international agreement. 
Again, England believes that single-handed free coinage on our part will 
create a gold premium and thus prove disastrous to her interests. This 
being her view, the remedy is with her ; let England call a Conference and 
settle the question for her own protection.” 

And this situation across the water has reflected itself here with every 
change in the political situation there. If free coinage has seemed in- 
creasingly probable, then our merchants have started towards the sure 
refuge of international bimetallism ; they have become ardent workers for 
our Bimetallic League. But with Mr. Bryan’s defeat they have now, I 
believe, laid that dismal subject away, until it once again resurrects for 
the presidential campaign in 1900. Therefore, if this question of a stable 
currency, and rated exchanges, is to be settled without undue delay, it is 


* The National Review, p. 274. 
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upon the growth of the free coinage sentiment in the United States that 
we must chiefly, indeed I think wholly, rely, 

Such being the situation, I have discovered by the experience of the 
past few months that the cables of The Times correspondent are by far 
the most important auxiliaries that we from this side can use to keep 
the silver issue fairly before the local legislatures in the United States, 
Mr, Smalley’s opinion is the New York opinion, that the gold standard 
has won the day, and that the St. Louis bimetallic declaration by the Re- 
publican Party was a mere fly-trap. Mr. Bryan is now delivering addresses 
to the local legislatures, at their various State capitols, and by circulating 
The Times cables, in advance of his visits, the way has been admirably pre- 
pared for him. The editorials which I have read in such important papers 
as I'he Cincinnati Enquirer, The Detroit Tribune, The Atalanta Constitution, 
The Omaha World-Herald, The Denver Republican, The Salt Lake Tribune, The 
St. Louis Post Despatch, The San Francisco Examiner, are the best evidence 
that the London 7%imes, impartial, responsible, edited in another hemi- 
sphere, is convincing the supporters of Major McKinley in the central, the 
western, and the southern States, that at least Manhattan Island and its 
Press regard the bimetallic pledges of the President as pure “ politics.” 
How seriously the position of the President, and that of the leaders of the 
Republican Party, has been prejudiced by Zhe Times correspondent, is 
evident from the emphatic manner in which the President has recently 
addressed himself to that correspondent. When Mr. Smalley wrote to a 
friend of his, a member of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, that he need attach 
no significance to Senator Wolcott’s mission, I, so far from “ tacitly en- 
dorsing” this view, as your Washington correspondent suggests, was 
aware, and Senator Dubois is also aware, that the President is in dead 
earnest, and that, unless Europe helps him to a monetary union before 
1900, his party will be on the rocks. Ina recent division in the House 
of Representatives, the gold monometallist party objected to the proposal 
to press forward by diplomatic action an International Conference. This 
gold party, for the first time, stood up to be counted, and in a full house 
were able to muster just three votes! The anxiety then of the President 
is not unnatural; was ever a “ silverite” known to recant this “ silver 
heresy ”? Does anyone suppose that the six and a half million voters who 
supported free silver in 1896 will fail to support it again in 1900? A 
transfer then of some 300,000 voters who believed that Major McKinley 
could and would secure international bimetallism—this transfer will elect 
a free coinage president, and Mr. Smalley’s cables alone might well 
account in 1900 for this handful of scene-shifters. 

I need not refer to the enormous Democratic vote thrown last Novem- 
ber, when Mr. Bryan polled nearly 900,000 more votes than had ever 
before been thrown for an American president. That election was de- 
scribed by The Times correspondent and others as a ‘‘ Democratic rout ” 
and a “landslide”; but it was left to us to learn, from official figures, 
that during the eighteen presidential elections since 1824 only seven times 
had the proportion of the total votes polled by the winner been so small 
as in the case of Major McKinley—namely, 53 per cent. of the vote cast. 
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Looking back upon the efforts made by European bimetallists during 
the past twenty years, it is net possible to overestimate the educational 
value of their propaganda, and this I gratefully admit. But to-day there 
is a danger lest their efforts and their claims may obstruct the progress of 
currency reform. The pure and refined gold monopolists in the United 
States, those contractionists who desire nothing so little as an universe 
bimetallized—such self-styled “ bimetallists” as these continue to draw 
attention to the “ unparalleled growth of the English sentiment towards 
bimetallism ” in order to assure credulous voters that if they will only 
antagonize free silver for yet a few years, England will “come to 
her senses.” I have no wish to hunt the political horizon with a 
telescope in order to discover these ardent throngs, here in England, 
whose “zeal and determination” is the only argument advanced by 
Wall Street, why the United States should indefinitely postpone all 
action and all initiative. It is enough to say, that in England the trend 
of scientific opinion to-day is toward a rational conviction that the United 
States is probably able, single-handed, to maintain the parity. But just 
as ten years since bimetallists were “cranks” and “ lunatics,” so to-day 
those who hold that one, or at most two, first-class nations can act as 
money-changers for the universe, these views of commercial experts are 
again met, never with argument, but always with abuse. I venture to 
think that there is no higher authority than Mr. F. J. Faraday (the city 
editor of The Manchester Guardian). Manchester is one of the greatest 
centres in the world of disordered and complicated foreign exchanges, and 
the survival of the fittest in Manchester is the survival of that trader who 
deals in foreign exchange with the keenest foresight. Mr. Faraday, writ- 
ing of the American election issue in 7’he National Review for March, 
declares that after making a close canvass in Manchester both amongst 
bimetallists and monometallists, he “did not find one who believed that 
the free coinage of silver would have involved a serious or more than a 
very temporary depreciation of the American dollar.” But if Mr. Fara- 
day is wrong, and if Mr. Smalley and the “ fifty-cent dollar” shouters are 
correct, then this is the very argument to use in a Monetary Conference. 
If the assembled delegates will not establish bimetallism when confronted 
by what they believe will involve a gold premium in the United States, 
with all its attendant disasters to Europe, then international bimetallism 
must indeed be past working for, and even past praying for. 

As to the President’s efforts to win over Europe, these do indeed attract 
the warmest sympathy of all those who, like myself, regard the present 
exchange rates with Asia as the greatest race-danger which has ever con- 
fronted white workers. I confess to being in complete ignorance as to the 
amount of support or encouragement which Senator Wolcott found, whether 
in London, Paris, or Berlin ; but no one who has watched that Senator’s 
career in connection with this currency issue, doubts for a moment that 
but for assurances of co-operation in the very highest quarters, he would 
have very gladly returned to tell the American nation that Europe is 
hopelessly anti-silver. The political temptation to Senator Wolcott to 
take this line must have been very great ; an assurance from a free silver 
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senator who had yet supported Major McKinley, and who had come over 
and sounded the leading authorities in Europe and to no purpose must 
have presented to that returning envoy the opportunity of a lifetime. 
That Senator Wolcott has obtained the suggestion of an alliance from the 
French Republic is clear from the fact that he has put on one side a 
great temptation, and that he is about to return to Europe on a second 
bimetallic quest. 

In conclusion, let me present to your American readers the latest dis- 
covery of Mr. Smalley, published in The Times of April 17th. Of the 
business position in America he writes :— 

** There was a steady movement toward good business in 1895. The Silverites 
were beaten ; the President and Mr. Carlisle had won over their party on the free 
coinage issue ; the silver craze was dying out; the agitation had almost ceased ; 
there was every promise of steady, increasing prosperity. Then came the Vene- 
zuela message. If there had been no Venezuela message and no conse- 


quent paralysis of trade and industry, the whole domestic history of last year 
had been different.” 


The farm population of the United States is over thirty millions ; this 
population, upon the prosperity of which depends the ability of the 
country to export and thus pay the interest on its foreign loans, and also 
to purchase American manufactures, had been pauperized by the great 
fall of prices in 1893 and 1894. With the collapse of agriculture had 
come inevitable disaster to the other moiety of the nation. Prices of 
American staples in the European markets since 1893 are admitted on the 
highest authority to have been lower than their cost of production on the 
farms of the United States. To refer to a message to Congress in 1895, a 
disaster caused by a fall of prices in 1893—a disaster, too, which is com- 
mon to every farmer in the gold standard communities of Europe and 
Australia—this is, indeed, a triumph of journalistic genius. 

One question is, I think, permissible. In all The Times cables of the 
year past, is there anywhere the faintest glimpse of a recognition that the 
depreciated currencies of four-fifths of the world are incompatible with the 
industrial prosperity of the great debtor Republic of the West, and that 
America’s ability to export to Europe must have been undermined by the 
gold premiums now existing in all Asia, in Russia, and South America. 
And yet this was the issue upon which the American elections were 
fought. 

The burning question for the United States is, by what currency legisla- 
tion can she best reduce these increasing foreign premiums on gold? And 
the Republican Party has to stand or fall, probably for a generation, by 
their satisfactory reply to this question. 

Yours faithfully, 


Moreton FREWEN. 
April 20th, 1897. 


SOME READABLE BOOKS. 


Be.ievine that a monthly table of selected books may be of aid to the 
readers of The National Review, we have drawn up the appended list 
which comprises a few recently published volumes of interest.* 


The Life of Nelson.—By Captain A. T. Mahan (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., London. Twovols. Price 36s. net). This is the book of 
the year; indeed, if the present decade has produced a biography more likely 
to live we cannot recall it. The critics have exhausted all the resources of 
eulogy in praising the new Nelson without overpraising it. 

The Royal Navy. A History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present.—By W. Laird Clowes, assisted by Sir Clements Markham, 
Captain Mahan, Theodore Roosevelt, and others. In five volumes 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London. Vol. I. Price 24s.). Another 
standard work on the sea. Mr. Laird Clowes’ great undertaking is de- 
signed to teach British naval history, of which even the omniscient school- 
boy knows nothing, though the preamble of the articles of war asserts 
an incontestable proposition: “It is upon the Navy that, under the good 
providence of God, the wealth, the prosperity, the peace of these islands, 
and of the Empire mainly depend.” The presence among the contributors 
of Captain Mahan and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is a guarantee of the 
impartial spirit in which the history is being written. 

Cecil Rhodes.—A Biography and Appreciation. By Imperialist. 
With Personal Reminiscences, by Dr. Jameson (Chapman & Hall, 
London. Price 7s. 6d.). This book, which has been confidently credited 
by turns to Miss Shaw (the Colonial Editor of The Times) and to 
Mr. Stead (Editor of 'the Review of Reviews), is we believe the handiwork 
of an English clergyman of “ Elizabethan” proclivities—a certain 
Mr. Verschoyle—who sub-edits The Fortnightly Review. No fetich 
worshipper in West Africa could prostrate himself more abjectly than 
does Mr. Verschoyle before Mr. Rhodes, with the result that the former 
becomes contemptible and the latter ridiculous. If Mr. Verschoyle—by 


* We regret to find that this very unpretentious effort to assist our readers in 
choosing their books should excite the ‘critical wrath” of The Saturday Review, 
under whose ken ‘‘ more indiscriminate and valueless panegyric has never come.” 
The books, however, mentioned in these pages are labelled “readable,” are 
arrived at by a process of exhaustion and some value attaches to all of them, 
though the selection is obviously far from perfect. 
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any chance—is not the author of this Comic History of Mr. Rhodes, we 
offer him our humble apologies, The book is eminently readable, and 
eminently laughable, because pre-eminently silly. 

A Dozen Ways of Love.—By L. Dougall (Adam & Charles Black, 
London, Price 6s.). We always turn with interest to anything from the 
clever author of Beggars All, but we confess that the inequality among 
these stories is somewhat aggravating. Young Love is delightful, 

Woman under Monasticism.—By Lina Eckenstein (Cambridge 
University Press, London. Price 15s.), This is a very laborious piece of 
research containing much curious information and giving a graphic picture 
of the progress of “‘ the women’s movement” prior to the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 

From Grave to Gay.—By St. Loe Strachey (Smith, Elder & Co., 
London. Price 6s.). This charming volume of essays collected from The 
Spectator comes to remind us that, besides being a very able and indepen- 
dent political writer, the author is a cultivated student of books, while he 
has a keen and kindly eye for boys and bishops. The mystery of the 
“middle” article to which The Spectator owes much of its fame is 
partially solved by the appearance of this engaging olla podrida. 

The Elements of Politics.—By Henry Sidgwick (Macmillan & 
Co., London. Price 16s.). The appearance of a revised edition of Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick’s great contribution to general politics is both a literary 
and a political event. Its keynote is practical sagacity. 

Live Questions.—By John P. Altgeld (Donohue & Henneberry, 
Chicago). English readers will turn to this book with interest, and will 
close it in bewilderment. It contains the published views of Governor 
Altgeld, whom the Press of the Eastern States consistently depict as an 
** Anarchist.” English newspapers have taken up the cuckoo ery, but the 
majority of Englishmen who peruse these deeply interesting volumes will 
find themselves in constant agreement with Governor Altgeld, while all 
will be impressed by his brilliant powers. That America has no intention. 
of discarding one of the most remarkable of her adopted sons is proved by 
the striking vote of confidence recently recorded by Chicago in favour of 
Governor Altgeld at her municipal elections. 

Many Cargoes.—By W. W. Jacobs (Lawrence & Bullen, London. 
Price 3s. 6d.). This collection of short stories, by a writer whose name is. 
unfamiliar to us, is the most amusing book that has appeared for a long 
time. As a cure for ‘‘the dumps,” we recommend those inimitable stories, 
After the Inquest or A Change of Treatment. 

South Africa as it is.—By F. Reginald Statham (T. Fisher Unwin, 
London. Price 12s.). This is an able retrospect of South African affairs 
from the Transvaal standpoint, by the writer of the chief article in this 
month’s National Review. 

The Wisdom of the Simple.—By Nellie K. Blissett (A. D, Innes & 
Co., London. Price 6s.). If this is an early effort it is brimful of promise- 
and has attracted the attention of several good judges of fiction. Although 
the skit on the Yellow Book world is a trifle wearisome, because its objects 
are so wearisome, the main idea of the book is cleverly conceived and is. 
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worked out with much quiet pathos, and even some beauty, while the 
delineation of the principal characters is skilful and impressive. 

The Achievements of Cavalry.—By General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., 
&c. (George Bell & Sons, London.. Price 7s. 6d.), Although the num- 
ber of English readers prepared to follow cavalry manceuvres is some- 
what limited, perhaps because we are not a great cavalry nation, Sir 
Evelyn Wood's literary powers and complete mastery of his subject will 
fascinate all who take up this volume. 

The Outgoing Turk.—By H. C. Thomson (William Heinemann, 
London. Price 14s. net.). This is the best among the recent books that 
have appeared on the Eastern Question, and is a singularly lucid, dis- 
passionate, and convincing indictment of Turkish rule. That that rule 
must cease if Europe is to rest is shown with renewed cogency by the 
author. 

War, Famine, and the Food Supply.—By R. B, Marston (Samp- 
son Low, Marston & Co., London. Price 2s. 6d.). Mr. Marston writes 
with great zeal and modesty on an absorbingly interesting topic. He 
believes that a combination consisting of our chief food suppliers, Russia 
and the United States, would starve us out by withholding wheat, but 
how could the Russian and American farmers be persuaded to commit 
suicide? At the same time we regard the destruction of our agricultural 
interest as a capital crime on the part of our parliamentary wiseacres, and 


we suggest to Mr. Marston that he should join the Bimetallic League 
(29, Cornhill, E.C.). 
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